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COMMUTERS IN BARBARY 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


NE! Two! Three! Three bells!— 
vibrating through the odorific 
passages of that ship without a country. 
Standing up in my bunk and craning 
toward the black porthole, I saw a star 
flash and flash again on the horizon. 

“Africa!” 

I spoke the name aloud to myself 
amid the French-and-Maltese snoring of 
that cabin. “Africa!” Like a blither- 
ing schoolboy. And the name did not 
fail. No; from the day I opened my 
first thin yellow geography in a Colo- 
rado schoolroom, twenty-eight years be- 
fore the morning on that filthy Russian 
steamship out of Marseilles, running un- 
touched through all the process of 
growth, education, and experience of 
things, the uneasy magic of the name 
had held. 

* Africa!’ 

Already, as I huddled into the rest of 
my clothes, as I climbed upward through 
the stale internals of the ship, I forgave 
them—ship, Russians, roaches, and all. 
And when I had stepped out on a deck 
strewn with sleepers like a field of car- 
nage, I forgot. 

A phantom of gray spread over the 
water, lifting the dim silhouette of an 
island mountain far in the east. In the 
west the lighthouse that had signaled me 
through the porthole had climbed up 


from the horizon to stand on a mountain 
of its own, a promontory, featureless, 
crepuscular, a slow upheaval of the stuff 
of night . . . like the head of that dark 
continent lifted, motionless, to watch 
us coming over the water in this uneasy 
hour before the dawn. 

I have come upon other lands, conti- 
nents, islands of chimera, mist-blue in 
the growing day. But I have never 
before had one lift its head from sleep to 
watch me in the chill hush of the zero 
hour. I will tell you that I felt queer. As 
I stood there in face of that still, impene- 
trable scrutiny, I felt empty—empty of 
hand and of mind. No one had told me 
the watchword. No one ever would. 

I went to wake the womenfolk and 
children who were sleeping rolled in 
blankets near the after-wheel. I wanted 
to see the queerness come into their eyes, 
too. I wanted to know if it was true... . 

But already, within the moment, an- 
other magic had been made. The world 
stood forth in an inundation of pearl; 
the bloodless, sunless light that comes 
before the instant of dawn. And, look- 
ing over my shoulder for the black 
sentinel head, I found it gone. In place 
of it stood up a raw-cut mass of land, 
the light still blinking palely on the peak 
of it, and all the crest and shoulders 
rimmed with a drift of impossible snow. 
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A town reared there against the 
heavens; a soaring, crystal town that 
seemed in that distorting light to send 
out a glimmering, frosty radiance of its 
own; a city of ivory and silver and 
alabaster, incomparably whiter than the 
ee 

And that, too, being faerie, could not 
endure. The fat sun rolled on the hori- 
zon; our eyes were tricked away by a 
world full of many things; and the walls, 
the domes, and minarets of that head- 
land that never was, were gone. For- 
ever! 

The mists of unreality were burned 
away; the raw, red-ochre carcass of 
Barbary stood up against us across the 
turquoise water of the Gulf of Tunis; 
the dry, robbed, naked plain that had 
been Carthage, empress of the inner seas, 
followed by the beachside villas of rich 
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Arabs, followed by the beachside villas 
of rich Jews. And of a sudden we 
brought a fleet of white sails between— 
twenty—thirty fishermen in a covey 
thickset as a hedge, fooling the eye with 
their careen of lateen sail, so that in 
the utter calm of dawn they seemed to 
be rail-under in a beam wind—seemed 
actually to be sweeping past us to sea- 
ward at a vertiginous speed, like fright- 
ened gulls. 

And then the tiny Venice of La 
Goullette with its two black, belching 
chimneys, anachronisms in the Shadow 
of the Prophet! And after that the ship 
canal laid down like a six-mile ruler 
across the lake of Tunis into the heart of 
the incredible city. 

Incredible! Thousand-colored, thou- 
sand-scented, thousand-tongued! Bla- 
tant! Inscrutable. . . . Sometimes it 


THE TINY VENICE OF LA GOULLETTE 





THE LOVELIEST TOWN UNDER THE SUN-—SIDI BOU SAID 


seems to me that I could sit in the midst 
of the roaring, whispering souk for a 
thousand years, and at the end of them 
be no nearer—not by a day. 

And I remember the head of Africa, 
lifted in the darkness, watching—as if 
to tell me from the beginning of all that 
I should never know the black of Africa 
from its white, its right from its left, 
its “yes” from its “no.” Not in a thou- 
sand years. 

And I remember the little dream town 
on the crest of the fabulous headland, 
glimmering for a wink and, too fragile 
to endure the level light of day, gone 
again. Forever! 

One would say— 

But this is a land where one must not 
say. Behold me to-day. I take my 
afternoon coffee, thick and black and 
sweet, at the white crossways of that 


same dream city in the sky—Sidi bou 


Said—and it is solid underfoot. And, 
rounding the shoulder of that cloud- 
drawn headland, I come down into 
La Marsa, its snowy sister town. I eat 
my dinner to the echo of the drums and 
trumpets. of a Bey out of a Thousand 
Nights and One; I spank the children 
and go to bed and sleep to the music of 
goatskin tambourines. . . . And more 
extravagant than that is this—Not by 
one smallest pebble has this fantasy 
become more solid than a story-teller’s 
rhapsody; familiarity has bred all things 
but contempt, and for once in the world 
it is nearness that lends enchantment to 
the view. 

I give you my word for that. Never 
can I quite control the start it gives 
me when, coming home along a street 
blue and blank with the night, I lift my 
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eyes to find a camel gazing down upon 
me from a roof; a darksome, introspec- 
tive housetop camel limned against the 
moon At La Marsa. 

Nor can I yet keep all my breath 
when, round a certain corner, I find my- 
self of a sudden at the portals of space. 

Imagine a street no more than twenty 
paces long, snow-white walls, arched 
doorways, doors brass-studded and rain- 
bow-hued. And at the end of this street, 
a few steps off, imagine a pillared gate- 
way opening across the width of it. And 
beyond the gate the void! The azure 
gulf of space! Nothing! Nothing but a 
two-horned mountain, far off, ethereal, 
floating, self-sustained! And far away 
and below us a ship, the size and color of 
a moth, swimming in the blue! . . . At 
Sidi bou Said! 

The loveliest town under the sun! 


THE MOSQUE TOWER RISING AGAINST THE BLUE 
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Sidi bou Said! The Saint, the Father 
(or the Giver) of Good Luck! 

Nor has the omen failed. They are 
all rich men who live here, the richest 
and (as sometimes happens in the world) 
the straitest in the Faith. It is the town 
chosen of the Cherifs. Their great, 
square - angled houses, thick - walled, 
high-latticed for their women’s eyes, 
climb into the sky. The streets grow 
steep and steeper till they give up and 
become stairs. At every turning one’s 
gaze seems to tumble into the sea. 
There is a strange quietude. Women 
pass at a whisper and rustle, holding out 
before their faces the sheer white head 
covering which serves so completely as 
a veil. It is very rarely that one sees 
here the hideous black face-bindings of 
the Tunisian lower classes; the round, 
black, bald mutilations that move like 

death’s heads through the feast 
of color in the city souks. Nor 
does one often see a barefaced 
woman in Sidi bou Said. Be- 


ing urban of the urbanities, 


it has no Bedouins; being 
aristocrats of Islam, it has no 
Jews. 

If there is a sound in these 
higher corridors of the little 
town, it is the occasional grunt 
and drip and clatter of a mouse- 
colored donkey, bringing up 
water from the wells on the 
plain. And now that is gone. 

From almost underfoot, like 
a ray of stage light, there 
comes the peculiar warm green 
luminosity from a mosque in- 
terior. And at sight of it I re- 
member a legend I heard just 
a little while ago. 

In this same mosque of the 
greenish light (they told me) 
rests what is mortal of Saint 
Louis, king of France. It will 
do for infidels and “Romans” 
tolookfor him among the other 
kings in St. Denis above the 
Seine. And if he died here in 
the midst of his plague-smitten 
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Templars on the field of Car- 
thage—that is a comfortable 
tale for Christians to believe. 
But the truth is this: The 
body of the dead king that 
was taken back in state across 
the sea to France was actu- 
ally the body of a nameless 
stricken captive “who aston- 
ishingly resembled the saint,” 
robed and crowned and scep- 
tered and laid in the king’s 
tent, while Louis himself, his 
heart turned to Islam in the 
length of one blinding night, 
slipped out from his army 
encamped in face of the 
Saracens and fled with his 
miraculous preceptor, the 
Marabout Sidi Drift. And it 
was nowhere but here that 
the new Marabout Louis 
came to live and to die in the 
odor of sanctity, on this hill 
above the sea—Louis Sidi bou Sid (they _ rest the remains of his daughter Cherifa, 
tell me this time), Saint Father of Lions. mother of Cherifs, nobles of the land. 
And with him, under the mosque’s tower, At least, if it isn’t so, it is one of those 
things (from the story-tell- 
er’s viewpoint) that ought to 
be so. It goes too well with 
the quiet wind through these 
lofty, pale-tinted passages, 
and the broad African sun- 
shine, the whispering, rus- 
tling, hidden women—even 
with the mouse-colored don- 
key bringing up water from 
the wells on the plain. 

At the town’s peak, climb- 
ing darkly to the walk-around 
of the lighthouse that sent 
me that first early-morning 
gleam of land, I come sud- 
denly out upon a prospect to 
turn the heart over and tweak 
the spine: The inside of the 
globe of the universe painted 
in wide, raw brush strokes of 
blue and red; the mountains 
violet .. . Jebel bou Kornine, 
the two-horned—Jebel Ressas, 

THIS LITTLE STREET IS INTIMATELY ASTOUNDING thrown together haphazard of 


AN ARAB CAFE IS NOT THE THING WE KNOW IN AMERICA 
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woods and crags; and the green and 
cobalt blues of the Mediterranean, sweep- 
ing up from underfoot to the azure hemi- 
sphere of the sky; and all to the west and 
south the red plain, the sun-roasted, cac- 
tus-patterned reach of Africa—the bald 
mound of Carthage; the monastery of 
the White Feathers set on the nakedness 
where Moloch feasted on the flesh of 
infants and Baal thundered across the 
seas! And beyond that, blinding in the 
sun-path, the flamingo-haunted lake, 
and beyond the lake the city, far-off 
Tunis like a white mirage. 

And just now I have a vision of the 
plain and city and hills that will not 
leave me again. I see all Barbary as an 
isthmus; a rugged, sun-smitten tongue 
of land washed by two tides, a causeway 
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marching between two seas. The sense 
of it grows; the feeling of the pressure 
of the drifts—down from the north the 
blue drift of the Mediterranean; up from 
the south the pale drift of the ocean of 
sand. 

My mind runs over from coast to 
coast. And now I am happier, for I love 
the sea. And now I can think of those 
palm-girt towns down deep in the south 
(where I am going, in-cha Allah, within 
the week) as truly the ocean ports they 
are, the sea-gates of the isthmus, the 
sentinels, traffickers, havens for all the 
creeping, northward-coming fleets that 
scour the islands of the Sahara to the 
sand shores of Timbuctoo. . . . 

The autumnal sun, no larger at noon 
than a pin point blazing in the top of the 


IT IS A STREET OF A DOZEN WONDERS 
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THE BALD MOUND OF CARTHAGE WHERE MOLOCH AND BAAL ONCE REIGNED 


sky, declines and expands. Down in the 
pink and white street-crossing that 
serves Sidi bou Said as a square, the 
men are gathering at the two cafés. I 
find my people there, and we sit beneath 
the awning of the lower one, where the 
matted benches are only a foot above the 
cobbles of the street. The other café is 
the handsomer. It rises by banks of 
steps, balconies ajutting here and there 
at various levels, the palings vivid apple 
green against the snowy walls. At the 
summit of the steps, as at a great dis- 
tance, the doorway hangs as dark as the 
mouth of a cave, flanked by marble pillars 
ravished out of Carthage and painted 
black and red. And above the visible strip 
of malachite roofing there is a glimpse of 
the mosque tower against the blue. 

It was a sad mistake to make the café 
so jolly to look at, for of course the thing 
to do is to sit under the awning of the 
other one and enjoy the view. 

An Arab café is not the thing we know 


in America, nor yet the thing we know 
in France. It is rarely that one finds 
table or chair. The Arab contents him- 
self with stone platforms in the open 
spaces and stone shelves along the walls, 
like a system of low table-mountains, 
upon which the trick is to sit cross- 
legged and sock-footed, balancing a cof- 
fee cup in one hand, playing an out- 
landish card game with the other, and 
talking gravely and volubly all the while, 
and calling for more coffee! 

Coffee and more coffee! Cahoua! 
Cahoua! Without end! What an amount 
of coffee! What a gross tonnage of coffee! 
In the deep-shadowed passage to our 
left a soot-black Numidian, stripped to 
the waist, is pounding the roasted ber- 
ries in a huge stone mortar, blowing out 
of his throat at every lunge of the 
twenty-pound pestle a loud aspirated 
groan: “Hnnk! Hnnk! Hnnk! He 
pounds till it grows finer than meal, 
finer than dust. “Hnnk! Hnnk!” 
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When we have got our cups in hand 
on our straw-matted table-mountain, 
the stuff comes to us in tiny pots of 
white metal stuck on long skewers of 
the same, of which the serving man will 
carry any number, fanwise, between his 
thumb and fingers. Nor is it the pale 
essence that we know. It is the soul and 
body of the coffee itself, semifluid, 
sticky sweet, and black, and surpris- 
ingly good. 

The shadows lengthen. Just to our 
right comes up the street that brings 
everyone and everything into Sidi bou 
Said from the nether world of the plain. 
It is in line with the sun now, swimming, 
shimmering; the painted lintels of all 
the cubby-hole shops along the walls 
blaze to the eye; metallic highlights 
glint on piled comestibles, hard loaves, 
sweets, pumpkins, pomegranates, on 
copper kettles, and on jars of earthen- 
ware. And continuously over the shin- 
ing cobbles fall the streaming shadows. 

Shadows of the Old Testament! 
Shades of the Thousand Nights and 
One! 
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Watching the home-coming of the 
commuters of Sidi bou Said, one’s first 
instinct is to bolt the whole thing down 
along with the memory of masquerades 
at home. It is only a little less complete. 
Here among the sheen of silk jebbas and 
the soft luster of bernouses, the bright 
red of fezzes peeping from flowered tur- 
bans, and all the orange variants of slip- 
pers aflap on the stones, one catches 
sight of sartorial anachronisms which 
would hardly pass the doorkeeper at the 
“fancy-dress”’ ball at home. Here a pair 
of English tweed trousers under a pon- 
gee jupe; there the yellowest of yellow 
Bowery oxfords with socks to match 
and purple Boston garters encircling 
bare brown calves. And now, as if to 
cast all rules of the party to the winds, 
a complete sack suit of the boulevards— 
complete but for the fez, to save the 
Faith. 

I say, that is the impulse at first, and 
then one knows that nothing could be 
wider of the mark. The dress is sumptu- 
ous, bizarre, and just a little silly. It is 
a strange thing in Western eyes. But 
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I think that its strangeness is somewhat 
in the manner of an optical red herring— 
one of those kindly dodges of nature— 
serving to fill up and content the West- 
ern imagination, which could never at 
all hope to comprehend the profound 
strangeness of the men inside the clothes. 

They are a million and a million miles 
away. One of them is sitting with us 
now, a gracious and debonair young fel- 
low in the properest of European serge. 
His manner and his French are perfect. 
The cast of his face is as Oriental as my 
own. Once in a frivolous moment I put 
my cap on his head, and when his lips 
opened it might have been to the 
“‘Boola” of Yale. No one was ever more 
interesting, more interested, or kind. 
And yet we are all the while aware that 
we have no finger hold on him. We may 
be quite certain we cannot ever come 
to “where he lives.” He is really not 
beside us at all. He is really down there 
with those two men in silken garments 
who climb toward us at a tranquil pace; 
aging men with faces whiter skinned 
than ever ours could be, white-bearded, 
unlined, incredibly serene of eye. They 
converse in even tones, neither loud nor 
low, and as they walk one holds the 
hand of the other in his palm. They 
come; within an arm’s reach of us they 
pause; they turn into the deeper shad- 
ows of the café, without so much as the 
corner of an eye for the infidels, the bar- 
barians, sitting there agawk at the 
Chosen of the One God. . . . And of 
nothing can we be more sure than that 
the youngster beside us is walking with 
them all the while, as he will go on walk- 
ing till the play is done, without so 
much as thinking us strange. 

Why won’t they look at us as if we 
were strange? Or at least amusing? Or 
at least alive? 

They must be talking about us now. 
On the shaded table- mountains the 
words fly faster, full of edgeless “g’s” 
and “kh’s” and “ish” sounds, and deep 
throated aspirates. Gestures multiply. 
It is of us. 

We do not ask the college youngster. 
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He is the son of the Bey’s general, and 
politeness might lead to evasion. But 
we put the question to Abd El Kader, 
that dark and honest shadower of our 
needs. 

“They talk of the rates of the money- 
lenders, the rental of houses, and the 
hope of the crops.” 

And yet, for all that, they are a million 
million miles away. 


The sun is dropping. We rise and go 
(I had almost said, arise, gird up our 
loins and go) down the declivity which 
leads out of Sidi bou Said. Against the 
rose light flooding the plain, out of one 
cross street ahead of us and into another, 
bursts a sudden pageant—a crimson- 
penciled apotheosis of moving day— 
marching to the beat of cymbal and tam- 
bourine and the lilt of a chant; men, 
women, and children white-robed and 
flower-garlanded, bearing high on their 
heads, like floats in some Middle-West- 
ern civic-pride parade, vast chests of 
drawers, French washstands, mirrors, 
and rolled rugs. And so the bride in 
Barbary cometh to the groom. 

They are gone—flowers, washstand, 
bride, rose dust, and song. And before 
us is left nothing but the empty road, 
pale with the sudden chill of the African 
dusk. 

Endless walls of cactus, gray-green, 
writhing, full of lizards and gnomes. 
Red fields, shallow-plowed, awaiting the 
rains. Rare lone houses, like white- 
cliffed islands in the immensity of the 
plain. A glimpse of dusky herd land 
and a herd on the move; a dim, catholic 
herd—sheep, goats, donkeys, camels, 
and kine, and shadowy silhouettes of 
Bedouin boys and dogs—for all the 
world like the outpouring from some 
child’s Noah’s Ark come to life in the 
bewitched moment between the day and 
the dark. 

Sometimes I think they must indeed 
be creatures of wood, or else, like the 
chameleon of Abd El Kader’s naive 
natural history, they must “eat the 
earth and drink the air”—for certainly 
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the pasturing is bald and baked and red 
as the plowed fields themselves. 

But our feet are ringing on the street 
metal of Marsa-Ville. The blooms of 
century plants and the roadside ilex are 
gone; house walls shut out the after- 
glow; from some gardened court a 
cypress protrudes, an inky taper in the 
ray of a solitary lamp. Phantoms come 
and go. 

The great barrack yard before the 
Bey’s palace is deserted. The beylical 
army is otherwhere. Still far out on 
the road we heard the bugles of the re- 
treat, very faint, followed, each of three 
prolonged, unmodulated blasts, by the 
still fainter bruit of a shout, hundred- 
throated, flung up with a flash and clash 
of bayonets to the gray old moribund 
face half seen in the shadows of an upper 
casement, “ Allah younser sidna! (“God 
save our king!’’) 

Now a sentry standing very straight 
before a striped sentry-box at each gate- 
way as we pass (we have to cross the 
barrack yard), and at each of the arched 
entrances giving into the heavy-scented 
gardens, the vast, tiled audience cham- 
bers, and the unvoluptuous mysteries of 
the royal harem. (It has been our one 
disillusionment to learn that the de- 
scendant of the never-daunted Prophet 
puts up with a single spouse)—save for 
these mute sentries and a lone, huge, 
stoop-shouldered eunuch wandering aim- 
lessly in and out, the square is empty 
under the dusk. 

The army is gone, but not far. Passing 
through the second gate, out of the 
square, we come into the living town. 
It is such a street, just here in the fore- 
part, as I used to picture to myself in 
romances of old camps and armed cities; 
tales whose dramas played themselves 
out against an inevitable background of 
soldiery idling and brawling and gen- 
erally carrying on in a penumbral fringe 
of drinking shops. . . . Here, in faith, 
is the soldiery, and here is the penumbra 
of drinking shops; how many of them 
I have never counted. One after another 
the cafés open along the wall, one room 
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to the café, scarcely larger than the 
cube of the door, and each one full of the 
blue-and-crimson uniforms, the swart, 
lamplit faces, and the enormous shadows 
of the beylical troops. ...A _ voice 
launched high in challenge, clean as a 
blade—deathless d’Artigan there! And 
a brown Porthos grunting from a matted 
bench behind, and Athos brooding under 
a tilted fez. It might be. Except that 
they all look precisely alike. Identically! 
as though, under the miraculous sanc- 
tion of a Paradise and Prophet un- 
daunted by the Resident of France, the 
Bey had ordained the army in a job lot 
along with the uniforms. 

It is a street of a dozen wonders. A 
street of a thousand wonders, like the 
modern five-ring circus, gets one no- 
where. There are souks in Tunis, for 
instance, which only tire the neck and 
leave the memory blank. This little 
home street of ours is more intimately 
astounding. 

Above the street, above the roofs, high 
under the stars, it seems, hangs a pulse 
of melody. The Moroccans! Heard in a 
passing hush and gone again, and come 
again and gone again before the clatter- 
ing of mules’ hoofs on the flags—silken 
black mules with golden amulets around 
their necks (against the “evil eye” of 
such as we), drawing a closed carriage 
with satin screens in the windows and 
an eye and half an olive-tinted nose 
peeping through a chink held open by a 
little finger, henna-stained. The ad- 
venturous heart has a moment of pound- 
ing. What—oh what if one had seen 
the other eye, too! Or a bit of cheek, or 
a red lip! Perhaps next time. . 

It is extraordinary, after one short 
month, what a glimpse of the fourth 
part of a face will do, any kind of a face 
—brown, yellow, white, or black; and, 
on the other hand— 

Here comes a Jewess, bearing down 
upon us across the striped light like a 
generous galleon before the wind. Bil- 
lowing! Like the Bey’s soldiers, the 
Jewesses are all alike; always, all of 
them, billowing. Enormously white- 
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trousered, vastly crimson-vested, rain- 
bow-smitten, and quite absolutely naked 
of face. Frightful! 

And now we stand between two door- 
ways and know not which way to look. 
In each of them is framed a composition 
in chiaroscuro prepared to order for the 
etcher’s acid and plate. On the one 
side the notary, his tiny chamber all in 
gloom, save where a candle stub on his 
desk, concealed like a footlight, casts up 
a glow over his motionless face, sparsely 
whiskered, sapless, livid, serene, picks 
out a thin scimiter of turban edge, and 
sends the rich fat shadow of it all, like 
the caricature of an enormous skull, 
sprawling and clambering over the close 
wall behind. .. . 

On the other hand is the house of the 
potter, the potter still pedaling his 
wheel and making magic before the eye, 
touching the brown and arid trunk of 
clay into swift blossom—blooms fragile 
and various—like the charmed flower of 
Oz. To our painstaking, “‘ Msa el khir!”’ 
from the dusk he gives back a grave 
“* B’slemma!”’ while a vase for jasmines 
bursts into bloom between his hands; 
and in our gratification at this most 
successful interchange we are near to 
being run down by a hip-high donkey 
heavily laden with a six-foot Bedouin 
man nine-tenths asleep. 

There is the door of a humble mosque 
beneath an inconsiderable tower, and a 
candle-flame hanging in the interior 
void; a void about which we must not 
even wonder, for we are roumi—Ro- 
mans—and it is défendu. 

Again, drifting high, we catch the 
rumorous melody of reed and goatskin 
over the roofs, and, like a _ proper 
denizen of that bizarre, faint wind, 
we behold our housetop camel lifting 
his hump against the last paleness in 
the west—lofty, lonely ruminant of the 
sky. 

But there is a camel, another camel, a 
ground camel, with whom we are on 
terms of greater intimacy. (I have even 
ridden a circuit on his most incon- 
veniently arranged back, and fallen off 
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it, too, to the sound of Moslem and 
infidel glee.) This is the camel of Saf- 
Saf. 

In Saf-Saf, the big Arab café without 
a roof, he marches—around, around, 
around. They tell me that our camel of 
Saf-Saf is really two camels, and that 
they pump the water “watch and 
watch.”’ But he always looks the same, 
and I prefer to think of him as unique 
and sempiternal. In the rear he is 
hitched to the long arm of a wheel in the 
horizontal plane, its out-pegs engaging 
(as Adam our father might himself have 
ordained it) with another in the per- 
pendicular—a huge, wet, wooden thing, 
fetching up endless jugs out of the deep 
well. 

In front he is led by the insistent tug 
of another arm of the wheel, a sapling 
bent strongly to his halter rope. And so, 
his preposterous neck outstretched to 
the urge of the goad in the sapling, his 
woolly hump ajog and aquiver, his 
fragile hind legs following endlessly the 
lead of the shaggy big ones in front, and 
his eyes blinded with two round mats of 
woven reed—so he marches in darkness 
—on, on, on—on and out across the 
sand steppes and alfa patches of the 
Atlas, out across the white, imagined 
desert of his fathers, the mirage-painted 
spaces, the endless glimmering out- 
trail of the sand. 

As the lights of evening begin to flare 
under the roof hoods scattered within the 
high walls of Saf-Saf, the children come 
in through the arched gate, bearing the 
family water jars to be filled at the well. 
For the water of Saf-Saf is good water, 
wonder-working water, better than the 
doctor, bon pour l’estomac. Every morn- 
ing of the week Abd El] Kader fetches 
me a huge jug of it, and it has cured me 
of divers complaints. Among the little 
shadows there is a sound of spatter and 
gurgling, of laughter and warning 
squeaks, as the vaster shadow, lurching 
through its orbit, is upon them again— 
plodding, shuh, shuh, shuh, to the lead 
bells of some far caravan. 

And under the glowing roof hoods, like 
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things in a garden in Japan, the multi- 
colored jebbas, the white bernouses, and 
crimson fezzes are gathering; little knots 
of rainbow hanging in the black mid-air. 

“Cahoua! Cahoua! Attini cahoua! 
Ali!” 

Ali, the darksome, is there, dodging 
the camel and the pump, his hands 
sprouting coffee-ladles, his bare soles 
picking a way among the footgear 
ranged on the ground about the rocky 
table mountains—slippers orange, yel- 
low, black, and green, French patent- 
leathers, one pair of riding-boots, one 
wooden leg. 

And, high over the tops of the olives 
that grow in Saf-Saf, there drifts again 
the beat of shallow drums. 

We must seriously consider getting 
ourselves there, no matter what else is 
in the way. To-night the Moroccans 
are still dancing; to-morrow they dance 
no more; not for another year. We must 
take the rest of the street at a run, if 
need be—deaf, dumb, and blind. 

It is another café, on the foreshore, 
where the town breaks and goes down 
to the sea; Café el Hafsi, with a broad, 
stone pavilion under an awning of tent 
cloth striped white and brown like the 
pictures in the Bible we used to have at 
home. And there, under the awning, are 
the Moroccans, after three days and 
nights of dancing. 

For seventy odd hours, without 
enough hours off to mention for slumber 
on the rock floor, they have been at it. 
Dancing and singing; dancing, dancing, 
and singing again. In our huge win- 
dowed chamber, the shortest kind of 
a biscuit-toss downhill, we have gone to 
sleep at night to the wild lullaby of a 
tambourine and an earthenware flower 
vase beaten with a cupped hand; each 
morning we have breakfasted to the 
penetrating falsetto of the auction of a 
pomegranate. 

At each lull in the march of dance and 
song this old man is on his feet. He 
stamps. He hops like a saint. He 
launches across the floor crowded with 
silken torsos, yellow slippers, and bare 
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With one hand he holds back 


shins. 
from his face the rough hood of his coun- 
try bernous; with the other he lifts and 


shakes a scarlet fruit. His gray beard 
stabs the air; his eyes glitter this way, 
that way, like the eyes of a scurrilous 
old jay; his voice, ironic, shrill, twitting, 
challenging, darts over the throng. 

A pomegranate, a crimson ripe pome- 
granate for sale! 

In the souk one buys a kilo of them 
for a franc and a half. But this is an- 
other fruit, this in the hand of the pranc- 
ing old hawker. 

“Five francs! Si Hassim bou Khaa 
has bid me five francs. Who will pay 
more?” 

Another voice and another, lifted in 
staccato bargaining. I have heard pleas- 
anter sounds. And I have heard sounds 
less pleasant. As, for instance, the 
pounding of a thick glass on a bar and 
the query, not less thick, as to “who’s 
going to buy the drinks this shot?” 

Five francs fifty has been bid. Six 
francs has been bid. And still the insa- 
tiable hawker carries on. 

“Six frances and fifty centimes!” 

They tell me that these Tunis-dwell- 
ing Moroccans—exiles from Islam’s wild 
and woolly and fanatical West—will 
labor and deny themselves through the 
length of the year for the three days’ 
squandering and wassail of this the feast 
of their saint. Twelve months minus 
three days in the steaming Tunis souk— 
only to be able to fling a princely hand at 
the sardonic vender of good fellowship 
and cry: 

“Seven francs for the pomegranate! 
Seven!” 

It is sold. It is given over to the 
buyer and cherished in a fold of the 
bernous, for it is not a fruit, but a sym- 
bol. And the seven hard-won francs of 
its buying go into the café’s internals, 
and out from the café’s internals comes 
tea—sweet, sirupy, mint-impregnated 
tea in a half a hundred tiny glasses—tea 
for all. 

Thus, not undramatically, are “the 
drinks set up.” 
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And almost immediately, here or 
there among the cross-legged crowd on 
the floor, the dance is incipient again. 
One sees the movement swelling, mound- 
ing up, inexorably. A goatskin drum 
booms under an accidentally dropped 
thumb. Somewhere a reed stutters and 
pipes. A man is up. Any man at all. And 
another. There is a shuffling back on 
haunches. There is a ring. Music. 
Phut! Phut! Phut! Boom! Boom! 
Boom! And the measured clapping of 
many hands. 

The two men afoot dance and sing. 
They dance from heel to toe, toe to heel, 
the hips held rigid, the shoulders jarring, 
bowing, swaying. If they move from 
their place it is only in slow gyration. 
All the while their voices, pitched al- 
most preternaturally high, like the 
soprano voices of choir boys, shrill to 
the slurs and quavers of a song three 
half-tones in its widest range. 

The quarter of an hour passes, the 
half, the hour, and still the drums give 
out the same thumb booming, the 
hands clap in the same ceaseless measure 
of five beats to the bar; the dance en- 
dures, heel to toe, toe to heel; the 
cricket voices rise and fall in the same 
strait compass of a tone and a half. 

But yet it is not always the same. 
Perhaps it is a conte, the history of a 
marabout, the epic of a tribe. Who 
knows? Abd El Kader doesn’t. The 
outlandish Moroccan patois is as blank 
to the Tunisian as it is to me. But the 
faces at least we can read. Passion 
comes and goes. And there is pathos, 
humor, melancholy. 

Other men are up. The volume of 
voices swells. . . . 

There is an abrupt stillness. The thin, 
sardonic cry of the pomegranate mer- 
chant is abroad. There is tea in tinkling 
glasses. 

So it has been through the length of 
these three days and nights—days of 
blue and gold, nights silvered by a moon 
riding at the full. We have come and 
gone; come again to watch and listen 
for a moment, only to stay for hours, 
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caught in the hypnotic web of the 
monotonous weird thing. 

There must indeed be some strong 
element of hypnotism in it, else they 
could never carry on so long under the 
sheer physical strain. Flesh would give 
way; at least rebel. They would come 
to a point where they wouldn’t want to 
dance any more. And yet to-night, at 
the feast’s end, they still seem to want, 
passionately, uncontrollably, to dance 
and sing. 

To-night, as we come out of the town, 
the moon is rising from behind the 
mountains beyond the gulf. The blue, 
horizontal ray casts under the awning to 
temper the warmer light falling out from 
the doors across the crowded floor. 

The dance is more populous and im- 
posing than any we have yet seen. It is 
hard to count the figures lined along the 
farther balustrade of the pavilion in the 
silvery dimness, but there must be up- 
ward of thirty—heel to toe, toe to heel, 
clapping, bowing, swaying to the rhyth- 
mical beat of drums and the stressed 
syllables of the cantor. 

This is a negro, as black and weasened 
and ancient and distrait as human flesh 
well could be. He covers his face with 
his tambourine, oraclewise, and chants 
into the bottom of it. His flat, blue- 
black thumbs rise and fall on the goat- 
hide, which is warmed from time to 
time over the brazier glowing at his feet. 
His voice comes to us, rapt, plaintive, 
tenuous; it advances, it recedes to a 
whisper, lost under the beat of clapping 
hands. The line to his left gives voice, 
high pitched. The line to his right 
throws back the response. The mood 
grows. The action becomes swifter. 
Knees begin to fling up. The weird 
soprano chorus swells—higher—quicker 
—louder. Louder! Boom-boom-boom! 

And of a sudden, from behind us 
where we stand, still-struck and gaping 
across the sitters’ heads, there floats 
over the thunder a sound like an echo 
from another world—a phantom ulula- 
tion out of the night. 

There is a well behind us there and a 
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camel pump built up high like a tower 
with white battlements. And the tower, 
the battlements, the sloping run leading 
up to the wheel—all the wall is corniced 
with sheeted wraiths, white apparitions 
of women, a ghost chorus of applause. 
“L-I-1-1-l-l-l-l—” A soft, high, liquid, 
palate sound! A moon glimmer of sound! 
No, it is not that. . . . I have come to 
the end of my resources. It is better to 
look beyond where, at the electric- 
lighted, concrete-platformed station, the 
tram from Tunis is pulling in with a 
squeal and a shudder to pour out the 
children of Haroun el Rashid and the 
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grandchildren of Abraham. For, if that 
tram is not of our own twentieth cen- 
tury, it is at least of the late nineteenth. 
And at least we can remember now that 
we are commuters. 

The drab magic of that epithet. We 
are steadied. As commuters we can pull 
ourselves together; we can close our eyes 
and refuse our ears (and our noses). 
We can get downhill, and to bed, and 
finally, perhaps, to sleep. 

And to-morrow the disrupting Moroc- 
cans will be gone. 

But to-morrow, though, I am bound 
for the south—where it will be worse. 


THE EVER CHANGING 


BY ALICE BROWN 


HREE things I know that greatly range 
Through an infinitude of change: 

The moving tumult of the sea, 

Clouds limned in mutability, 

That awful magic men call fire— 

High priest at permanency’s pyre— 

Pulsing to coal and flowered in flame, 

Yet never, through unnumbered years, the same. 


A hand there was that hurled the sun 

In his encircling road to run, 

And drew the lineaments of those 

Men call the lilac and the rose, 

And set the crystals of the air 

In form on form most brightly fair, 

But wearied of the lasting line, 

The form unaltered through the type divine. 


O loveliness of lavishment! 

O flower of godhead’s discontent! 

Dear ebb and flux of death and birth, 
Tumultuous rhythm of air and earth, 
Beauty pursued, herself pursuing, . 

In evanescence and renewing, 

Vast, glad caprice of frolic will 


Sporting with changes, yet unchanging still. 
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BY CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


T Pedro, the other two passengers 

in the Halfmoon Bay bus crawled 

out and, as the driver shot the car for- 

ward, their voices floated back with 
sharp insistence: 

“Anson Carr?” 

“Yes—you know, the man who came 
into all that money.” 

Anson Carr heard the query and an- 
swer distinctly, and almost for the first 
time he realized that he had become a 
person of importance. The thought both 
pleased and irritated him. He had 
always had a craving to stand out from 
the crowd, to be a person of distinction. 
He had looked forward to the day when 
the public would whisper as he passed: 

“There goes Anson Carr, the famous 
architect!” 

Well, half his dream had come true. 
At least he was recognized in public 
places. But he couldn’t feel much satis- 
faction in the circumstances which had 
pushed him forward. He had the true 
artist’s distaste for money without crea- 
tive justification, and there was some- 
thing ironical and humiliating in the fact 
that what local fame he had achieved had 
been swamped utterly in the question- 
able glamour of his new estate. He set 
his lips together. Well, he would show 
the public that wealth could be con- 
verted into a stepping-stone to some- 
thing worthy. He would make them 
forget that he had fallen heir to a large 
and demoralizing inheritance. And, 
with a start, he came out of his reverie 
to a realization that he was nearing the 
spot which had bound up tragedy and 
good fortune in one swift stroke. Quite 
as suddenly the man at the wheel leaned 
back and said: 

“The accident happened there... 





straight ahead where you see the break 
in the fence. . . . It wasn’t the first 
death on that turn, and it won’t be the 
last.”” 

Anson Carr bent sidewise and looked 
down at the brush-covered hillside roll- 
ing to an abrupt and cruel depth. In- 
stinctively he put his hand upon the 
shoulder of the driver. 

“‘Let’s stop a moment,” he suggested. 

The man obeyed, reaching for a ciga- 
rette. “Did you know them?” he in- 
quired. 

“The man was my uncle,” Carr fin- 
ally admitted. And, almost at once, he 
wondered whether he had made the 
proper reply. 

The driver gave him a look of amazed 
interest. “Oh, you're the fellow who 
came into all the money!” he drawled, 
incredulously. “ Live in San Francisco?” 

Anson Carr nodded. He knew what 
the man was thinking—if an interested 
relation waited months before visiting 
the scene of tragedy, why come at all? 
Without further calculation he broke 
out, apologetically, “I’ve been away, 
you see,”—in his haste to justify him- 
self, quite ignoring the fact that he had 
lied shamelessly and to very little pur- 
pose. 

The driver looked reassured. “They 
must have been dead a good part of an 
hour before they were found,” he volun- 
teered, with the keen delight of a man 
called upon for harrowing details. “I 
never could figure how the guy who saw 
them lying there ever got the bodies 
out.” 

Carr again debated swiftly the expe- 
diency of prolonging the topic. “A 
Greek found them, I believe.” 

““Yes—one of the trackwalkers for 
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the railroad. He’d come up this way 
after some fool weed them Greeks use 
for salad. He don’t look so awful husky, 
but it takes a good man to carry two 
dead ones up a grade like that and not 
drag them any, either.” 

Carr’s voice assumed a casual interest. 
“A trackwalker for the railroad! Then 
he must live somewhere about here.” 

The driver started the machine. “T'll 
show you his place when we get to the 
top of the hill.” 

The bus crawled languidly up the 
grade, gathering speed as its effort be- 
came prolonged. Carr leaned back in his 
seat and gave himself up to fragmentary 
speculations. Hedged on one side by 
the tawny bank into which the road ate 
its sinuous way, and on the other by a 
monotonous slope of dun-colored chap- 
arral, the landscape lacked interest. 
Carr was glad of one thing—at least it 
was a clear day; at this point the usual 
midsummer fog would have been de- 
pressing. 

He was still toying fastidiously with 
his thoughts when the machine came to 
an abrupt stop. They had reached the 
summit of the hill and before them a 
sapphire-blue surge of ocean stretched 
unbroken to the sky line. A little gasp 
of astonishment and delight escaped 
him. It was unusual for the ocean-shore 
country of central California to be col- 
ored with such tropic splendor. 

He was recalled from his momentary 
ecstasy by the pressure of the driver’s 
fingers against his shoulder. “There,” 
the man was saying, pointing in a direct 
line below, “in that corrugated - iron 
shack near the siding—that’s where the 
Greek who found them lives.” 

Carr looked down. A single and 
rather forlorn - looking railroad track 
skirted perilously near the edge of a 
treacherous cliff; in a jagged curve in 
the hillside, the sun fell glistening upon 
a blue-silver hut lying at the end of a 
trail beaten through the fragmentary 
shale of the mountainside. A thin curl 
of smoke rose languidly in the amber 
air. Evidently the Greek was at home. 
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“T don’t think I'll go any farther,” 
he declared, somewhat lamely, as he 
made a movement suggestive of escape. 
“When does the next bus go back?” 

The driver stared incredulously. 
“About three-thirty from this point. 
.. . But you never can tell, there may 
be a full house.” 

Anson Carr stepped stiffly out upon 
the oil-blue highway. “I'll risk it!’ he 
said, brusquely with an air of dismissal. 

But the man at the wheel was not 
put out of countenance by any such 
abrupt leave-taking. Instead of shooting 
the car forward, he leaned out with irri- 
tating assumption as he said: 

“If you want any dope, that Greek 
is the last person in the world to go 
to. . . . He only understands English 
when it suits him... . And it usually 
doesn’t.” 

A dull resentment flickered in the sup- 
pressed warmth of Carr’s retort. 

“I’m used to handling Greeks,” he 
flung back, briefly. 

The driver shrugged his shoulders and 
started the bus on its way again. 

Anson Carr stood irresolutely before 
the trail’s well-defined source. He did 
not trust his feet to its treacherous 
length at once; instead, he squatted 
Oriental-wise and gazed into the far- 
flung horizon, across which two full- 
rigged sailing vessels were crawling with 
placid patience. 


The bus driver had not told Anson 
Carr anything new. Everybody had 
said the same thing: 

“The Greek won’t talk—you can’t get 
anything out of him.” 

Every time he heard the stock phrase 
repeated he had smiled inwardly, fram- 
ing contemptuous conclusions regarding 
the trackwalker’s stubborn silence. Of 
course they couldn’t get anything out of 
him! One had to know the breed to 
set successfully a trap for snaring con- 
fidences. If one understood sufficiently, 
one might read a satisfactory answer to 
the question put in the very manner it 
was evaded. A lift of the eyebrows 











might tell him infinitely more than the 
clipped directness of a terse aye or nay. 
And twenty years as an architect han- 
dling a fair complement of unskilled 
labor, in season and out, had given 
Anson Carr certain avenues of approach 
to aliens which were obviously closed to 
others. 

As he balanced himself close to the 
edge of that tawny cliff overlooking the 
sea, he tried for the hundredth time to 
analyze the impulse which had drawn 
him at the eleventh hour toward a more 
or less futile investigation. He supposed 
that a less introspective nature would 
have accepted the Greek’s silence and 
thanked God that it had helped him to 
a speedy possession of a totally unde- 
served fortune. His uncle had been 
nothing to him—indeed, he had felt a 
violent dislike for him—and his aunt, by 
the same token, had been equally re- 
mote. When Alexander Holman had 
recouped his squandered fortune by 
marrying a rich widow from New York, 
Anson Carr had remarked ironically to 
his wife: 

“Well, at last he’s struck a soft 
berth!” 

But on the day news had come that 
Holman had gone over a bank near 
Montara, killing himself and his wife 
instantly, he had not even bothered to 
report the matter to Nancy. The next 
morning, as the family was at breakfast, 
the children had pounced upon the story 
eagerly. He remembered now their 
morbid curiosity in the details and how 
it had ruffled him. And how equally 
irritating had been his wife’s: 

“T wonder who'll get all the money?” 

He had never thought of himself in 
this connection. His uncle had nothing, 
and Mrs. Holman’s fortune would, of 
course, go to her people. He had been 
inclined to scoff when his lawyer had 
rung him up to make an appointment. 
But at the end of that interview his 
attitude of indifference had suffered a 
distinct change. Not that the lawyer’s 
argument had won him. There were still 
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sibilities would shrink from encompass- 
ing. But the main facts of the case held 
potentialities. Alexander Holman and 
his wife, unless testimony was forthcom- 
ing to the contrary, had both met death 
almost instantly. Failing actual knowl- 
edge, the law always assumed that the 
woman under such circumstances was 
the first to die. Mrs. Holman had left 
a will settling every penny on her hus- 
band. Anson Carr was his legal heir. 
The inference was obvious. 

Developments had been swift. So far 
it appeared that he had every legal right 
to his astounding inheritance. Even 
Mrs. Holman’s sister had admitted that 
much in a letter that had been dignified 
to a point of well-bred contempt. . 
Obviously, the lady was not in want, else 
she would not have been so scornfully 
indifferent. 

When he had wavered a bit his lawyer 
had reassured him with the irrefutable 
statement that he had just as much 
right to gather the fruits of chance as 
the next fellow. But Anson Carr was 
still a bit in doubt; he wanted to make 
sure that the dice had been thrown 
fairly. If he had the rights of chance 
upon his side, then so did Mrs. Holman’s 
sister. The Greek trackwalker was the 
only person who could settle the point. 
And, according to report, the Greek was 
curiously noncommittal. 

Upon the brink of ending all uncer- 
tainty, Carr felt the curious reluctance 
which often confronts a man at the cru- 
cial moment. 

He rose slowly from his squatting 
posture, hesitating a moment before he 
began to descend the jagged path. His 
weight released bits of shattered rock 
and set them tumbling downward to- 
ward the solitary railroad track. He 
wondered what whim had raised a 
dwelling place in this desolate spot. The 
slopes were without the charity of even 
a bleached turf, much less a sweep of 
greensward, and only here and there a 
golden splash of wild poppies struggled 
through the stony surface to a belated 
blossoming. But when he had accom- 
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plished the trail’s length, a clear and ice- 
cold drip of water betrayed the reason 
for choosing such an otherwise forbid- 
ding location—a land bitten by summer 
drought could be scornful of every cir- 
cumstance save lack of water. 

A hard, frugal cleanliness was over 
everything. The space in front of the 
open door was swept bare of rock frag- 
ments, revealing a tawny and sun-baked 
sod. At one side, close to the silver drib- 
ble of the hill, a little garden had been 
achieved by the peasant’s ardor for con- 
tact with the soil. Shallow rows of crisp 
lettuce, a few darkly green plants of the 
horse bean, parsley, a savory herb or two 
—these fruits of primitive tillage made 
the desolation smile with human home- 
liness. 

Anson Carr stepped into the shadow 
of the doorway. A fragrant odor of 
stewing mutton, touched with garlic, 
gave him a pleasant pang of hunger. 
He knocked, and, without waiting for 
an invitation, entered. 


from the sun’s midday glare, the room’s 
gracious gloom revealed only the dim- 


mest of outlines. He sensed rather than 
saw the figure of a man spring into dusky 
life, and quickly he defended his un- 
ceremonious entrance with a perfectly 
worded apology, eschewing the clipped 
English that would have risen to the lips 
of the provincial and tactless. He was 
tired and hungry and in a strange bit of 
country, he explained, and, seeing a 
house surrounded by a pleasant gar- 
den, he had made free to enter. The 
Greek, snared at once by the challenge 
to his hospitality, came forward, his 
thickly clustered hair dipping ceremoni- 
ously in a series of sweeping bows: He 
was cooking a meal—a very poor meal, 
to be sure—but if the gentleman would 
honorhim. .. . 

Anson Carr returned a smiling ac- 
ceptance. “‘Mutton and rice?” he half 
queried. “Only the Greeks know how 
to cook that dish.” 

The Greek beamed, flashing white 
teeth. Had the gentleman been in 
Greece, by any chance? 


Fresh as he was — 
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Unfortunately, no... but at the 
Minerva Café in San Francisco. . . . 

It was not necessary to say anything 
more. Immediately, Anson Carr’s swar- 
thy host renewed his sweeping gestures 
of welcome. His mutton and rice could 
not be compared to the fare at the 
Minerva, but such as it was he offered 
it upon the shrine of hospitality. 

The Greek drew a bench out from the 
wall, setting it close to the simply laid 
table, as he ushered Carr to a seat. 
When he crossed over to lift the lid from 
the steaming pot upon the stove, the 
delicious odors that escaped filled Anson 
Carr.with anticipatory delight. He leaned 
forward with both elbows on the rude, 
uncovered table. He was hungry and 
pleasantly tired, and, so far, quite satis- 
fied with his progress. At least he had 
established one fact—the Greek’s ability 
to understand and speak English. 

Presently a huge plate of mutton stew 
and rice swimming in a rich gravy and 
covered with boiled lettuce leaves stood 
in the center of the table. The Greek 
poured out two tin cups of water, mak- 
ing a fine gesture of disdain as he laid 
one at each place. 

It was the very devil itself to get wine 
these days at any price, he explained, 
rather heatedly. For a moment Anson 
Carr narrowed his eyes. Why hadn’t he 
thought of bringing a quart of claret 
with him? A moistened tongue always 
ran along more smoothly. Well, it was 
too late now, and in default of such 
assistance he fell back upon the expedi- 
ency of voicing a racial interest in the 
man opposite him. The Greek, with 
that ardor which any and all of his 
countrymen always brought to a recital 
of national glories, glowed warmly under 
the spell of Carr’s rapt and provocative 
silence. Indeed, his lyrical outburst be- 
came so swift and vehement that his 
guest was unable to follow him. But 
presently, Anson Carr, discovering that 
the monologue had traveled back to the 
physical glories of ancient Greece, leaned 
forward as he said, quite casually: 

“The Greeks have always been strong 
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. . The bus driver tells me 
that you, yourself, carried two dead 
bodies up a steep hill through the brush 


people. . 


without dragging them. [8 that the 
truth?” 

For a moment the very atmosphere of 
the room was darkened by the Greek’s 
swarthy scowl. “‘ Yes—”’ he threw back, 
“but that is nothing.” 

Carr broke a thick crust from the 
round loaf at his elbow. His heart was 
pounding and his lips had dried with 
curious suddenness. 

“It showed strength, just the same. 
For my part, I believe I'd have had 
to drag them. ... They were dead, 
weren't they—both of them?” 

The Greek’s displeasure merged 
swiftly into an impassive mask of un- 
concern. “‘How should I know?’ he 
shrugged. “I’m not a doctor.” 

Anson Carr let out a quick gasp of 
almost painful relief. 





He did not wait for the bus; instead, 
he decided to walk the track into Pedro 
and take the train. The Greek’s evasive 
answer to his direct question had been 
far from reassuring, and yet he had been 
glad to escape with the question still 
unsettled. He was frightened now at 
the realization of how near he had come 
to pulling down his house of cards upon 
his head. He wished he could go home 
and talk the matter over calmly with his 
wife. But he knew how futile any dis- 
cussion would be with Nancy. She had 
been determined and decisive from the 
first, putting her argument forward with 
all the personal bias of motherhood: 

“What is Mrs. Holman’s sister to 
you? Why not think of your own for 
a change?”’ 

Her retort had stung him. It was 
flavored with a subtle reproach at his 
inadequacy, which he recognized only 
too well. He had started his career with 
high hopes—a yearning to do big things. 
He had it in him—he felt this, with that 
curious conviction which pervades art- 
ists of any calling. Yet he had allowed 
expediency to swamp his ambitions. Not 
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that his work had been unworthy, but 
it had been limited in its scope. He had 
never had the leisure for magnificent 
flights. With a brood of fledglings shrill- 
ing for their daily keep, it took some- 
thing more than genius to deny sub- 
stantial but uninspired commissions. 
Anson Carr did not regret his family, but 
only he knew the price he had paid for 
it. Alone he could have starved and 
dreamed, and in the end created some- 
thing lasting. As it was, he had had to be 
content with mere dreaming. Yet he had 
managed to achieve one or two distinctly 
good structures in these later years, mod- 
est buildings that had inspired praise 
which whetted his appetite for greater 
triumphs. He knew that Nancy had 
felt something of his struggles, for, find- 
ing him still somewhat cold before her 
maternal arguments, she had finished by 
saying: 

“After all, you can do now what 
you've always longed to do...” at 
this point discreetly letting the subject 
drop. 

What he had always longed to do! The 
realization made him spiritually dizzy. 
He knew well enough why his creative 
flights were doomed to endless and futile 
circlings. He had never, for one thing, 
had the opportunity to go to the 
sources of inspiration and of drinking 
deeply of their stimulating flow. In the 
old days, what would he not have given 
to spend a year, a month, a day, 
even in the shadow of St. Peter’s, or 
within the walls of the Alhambra, or 
before the robust and yet misty altar of 
some Gothic cathedral! How he had 
longed to go over and steep his soul in 
the quiet flood of the past, waiting pa- 
tiently for the rebirth, through him, of 
some pregnant seed of its beauty! .. . 
At the beginning he had not been with- 
out hopes for such a consummation, but 
as the years went on taking their toll he 
had decided that he was fated to taste 
these joys only vicariously. He was still 
a young man, and, while his family ties 
had tethered him, they had not bound 
his spirit utterly. He could still see 
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visions, although their outlines had been 
growing dimmer. And, now, fate had 
put the means in his hand for making 
all these flagging hopes come true. It 
would not be a matter of months to be 
spent among the monumental achieve- 
ments of the Old World; he could stay 
for years—forever, if need be. And sud- 
denly he was swept with a feeling of 
intense weariness, as if his spirit had 
used up all its reserve energy in the 
struggle for mere existence. He felt that 
even if he were to go on turning out 
unimportant architectural records of his 
soul’s starvation, he would need some 
respite, some stimulus. Yet, in the face 
of his exhaustion, he had been foolish 
enough to tempt fate with almost mor- 
bid daring. 

He felt that he never again wanted to 
find himself as shaken as he had been 
at that moment when he had hung 
fearfully en the trackwalker’s possible 
revelations. For, somehow, such a 
crisis tried out a man’s soul too ruth- 
lessly, and he was beginning to realize 
how humiliating it was to come too close 
to one’s spiritual nakedness. He ceased 
to have any wish to be fair. Instead, he 
felt a sudden and primitive impulse to 
fight to the last ditch against any and 
everything that threatened to destroy 
his belated moment of realization. 


The train was delayed by a bowlder 
tumbling across the track from one of 
the shifting cliffs, and Anson Carr was 
late for dinner. He decided not to offer 
an explanation. 

“You're sunburnt,” his wife had ob- 
served, with a tone of mild curiosity. 

““Yes—I’ve been out in the open,” 
was his noncommittal reply. 

The children were full of tentative 
and, on the whole, rather expensive 
plans for the winter. Gladys had de- 
cided upon horseback riding three times 
a week through the Park with an exclu- 
sive riding club; Bob had been looking 
over a score of high-power cars; even 
Ruth, despite her scant twelve years, 
was voicing ambitions that had the dis- 
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tinct tang of affluence. Nancy sat back 
and listened, amused and indulgent, 
secretly pleased that her feathering 
brood could take the wing with such 
sweeping confidence. But Anson Carr 
was annoyed, and, after the children had 
deserted the table, leaving their parents 
as usual to dawdle over their black 
coffee, he said to Nancy, a bit sharply: 

“In Heaven’s name, where do the 
children get all these expensive notions? 
I hope you're not encouraging them in 
such foolishness.” 

She set her lip with the defensive hard- 
ness that he was beginning to know so 
well. “Encouraging them!” she echoed, 
tartly. ‘“They’re not altogether fools. 
Surely they have a right to expect a 
little something in advance—now that 
their future is assured.” 

“T think their future was pretty well 
assured in any case. We've never been 
exactly paupers. . . . Besides, nothing is 
certain. And you’d better tell them so 
before they have a chance to make fools 
of themselves.” 

“I thought everything was settled.” 

“Settled? With the chief witness 
silent? Nothing is ever settled 
when a person refuses to go on record. 
. . . The case might be reopened at any 
ee 5 4 As a matter of fact, I’ve been 
all afternoon trying to get this Greek 
trackwalker to talk.” 

She thrust aside her cup with an im- 
patient gesture. “I should think you'd 
let well enough alone. First thing you 
know that man will scent trouble. If 
you keep picking at him he’s likely to 
say anything.” 

Her heat gave him the cue for a delib- 
erate coolness. “I think he scents trou- 
ble now. In fact, he must have suspected 
something from the first. These Greeks, 
you know, are chary of legal entangle- 
ments. They have an almost Oriental 
respect for the law—or, I should say, 
fear. And fear always leads to evasion.” 

She followed his explanation with a 
more tolerant attitude. “Isn’t it more 
than likely,” she began, cautiously, 


“that he’s waiting to be convinced?” 
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“Possibly.” 

She did not speak at once. There was 
something awkward and ominous in this 
pause. She was cutting a design upon 
the tablecloth with a sharp finger nail 
when she finally said, almost inaudibly : 

“Well, if you were to make it worth 
his while, perhaps—” 

Anson Carr made no reply. 

He had a vague feeling that he should 
have manifested displeasure, but instead 
he found himself repeating, silently: 

“So at last it has come to this!” 

And he was conscious that his mental 
exclamation held more of fulfilled ex- 
pectancy than surprise. 


He did not broach the subject to 
Nancy again. It was as if, having 
lifted the veil of her reserve, he had a 
fear of chancing further glimpses. Like 
every man with ideals, he had clothed 
the object of his affections in a shimmer 
of virtue and at this stage he was un- 
willing to disclose imperfections which 
his fancy had kept covered. Concerning 
himself, he was maintaining less and less 
illusion; that was why it was needful to 
conserve passionately his illusion in 
others. For the most part, he kept in- 
trospection at arm’s length. He was 
trying to establish the ability to accept 
the favor of the gods on its face value 
without undue questioning. The chil- 
dren still talked extravagantly, airing 
their opulent desires. Sometimes he 
wondered if their prodigal expectations 
were not tinged with subtle encourage- 
ment from their mother. Doubtless she 
felt that the more firmly they laid hands 
upon the future the more difficult would 
be any attempts to destroy it. 

Meanwhile, all the legal entanglements 
in connection with his inheritance un- 
snarled with surprising swiftness. The 
complete, but by no means disturbing, 
aloofness of Mrs. Holman’s sister con- 
tinued. He began to plan, definitely, 
now, for his future. He no longer kept 
his expectations to himself. Instead, he 
went about with steamship folders and 
second-hand books of travel. He asked 
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everybody he met about hotels, pensions, 
interesting towns off the beaten track. 
he found himself expanding like some 
belated blossom denied its appointed 
season by a prolonged bleakness. And, 
as he passed people, in hotel lobbies, 
or cafés, or theater foyers, he heard 
them whisper his name, saw them stare, 
glimpsed the mingled admiration and 
envy in their glances. He was Anson 
Carr, the man who had come into “all 
that money.”” And the public were re- 
acting, like children, to the glamour of 
some fairy tale. There were those of his 
confreres who shook their heads. “‘He 
fancies he’s going to do big things,” they 
would say. “But of course he won't; 
it’s too late. And, besides, so much 
money is demoralizing.’ Others, more 
friendly, egnceded that his opportunity 
for growth was unlimited. “A man 
without financial pressure can achieve 
his desires, not other people’s.”” In short, 
it was not long before the subject of 
Anson Carr began to be debated furi- 
ously. He became an abstract question. 
In him a theory remained to be tested. 
iven the newspapers took him up; 
architects, actors, painters, writers, club- 
women, were asked to give their opinions 
as to whether the inheritance of a huge 
fortune was helpful or inimical to the 
best traditions of art. He ended by 
being more apprehensive than annoyed. 
What, in Heaven’s name, had possessed 
him to allow himself to become public 
property? But, on second thought, he 
realized that he had accomplished the 
thing deliberately. Like his children, he 
was laying firm hands upon the future 
by flooding the stage so full of light that 
it would be impossible for him to back 
off unseen. 

Whenever he thought of that terrify- 
ing trip to the corrugated-iron shack near 
the railroad siding he grew cold all over. 
Thank God, that had ended neutrally! 
Finally he dismissed the whole thing 
from his mind. Indeed, he had fancied 
the issue quite settled when one day, 
chancing to visit the Greek quarter in 
search of some unskilled labor for a 
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friendly contractor, whom should he 
bump into but his Greek trackwalker. 

The man halted with a smile of recog- 
nition and the usual sweeping bow. He 
had grown tired of the little hut over- 
looking the sea, and so he had quit for 
a week or two. Without quite realizing 
it, Anson Carr found himself inviting his 
swarthy friend to join him in a cup of 
Turkish coffee. 

They went into the first coffeehouse 
at hand, and sat down at one of the 
marble-topped tables. The room was 
almost deserted. Carr never remem- 
bered seeing one of these Greek coffee- 
houses so empty, even at this slack hour. 
The proprietor himself came forward to 
wait upon them, a melancholy smile 
upon his face. As he gave the order, 
Carr remarked the lack of patronage. 
The proprietor became more and more 
wistful as he recited his woes. Prohibi- 
tion had killed everything—even the 
coffeehouses. When he left to prepare 
the coffee, the trackwalker took up the 
lament. He missed his wine, and as for 
mastica— He finished with a gesture 
of ultimate despair, running his hands 
through his thick hair tragically. If he 
had enough money he would leave at 
once for his native land. Ah yes, Greece 
was the country of delight. There one 
could have the fruit of the vine, and peo- 
ple danced upon feast days, and the sun- 
light was like spun gold. 

Anson Carr listened indifferently to 
his companion’s chatter. It was the old 
lyrical outburst that he knew so well. 
But when the proprietor broke in upon 
them with two thick and steaming cof- 
fees, he had a sense that the trackwalker 
had paused, evidently in polite expecta- 
tion of a retort. 

“So if you had money enough you'd 
go back home!” The Greek nodded 
and began to sip his coffee. Anson 
Carr had a sudden inspiration. “I 
suppose,” he broke out again, “that it 
wouldn’t be possible to get something 
stronger than coffee here?” The track- 
walker stared. “A taste of mastica, 
for instance?” 
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The man opposite him shrugged with 
delightful candor. 

“One can get nothing without 
ing,” he returned, tranquilly. 

Anson Carr beckoned the waiter, who 
had retreated to his position near the 
coffee shelf. He answered the signal at 
once, Carr put the question squarely. 
There followed an animated reply sig- 
nificant with phrases enlarging upon the 
difficulties of complying with such an 
outrageous request. Anson Carr lis- 
tened patiently. At the end he said, 
emphatically : 

“Bring us two—and say no more 
about it.” 

The man smiled widely and bustled 
away. The trackwalker let out a low 
sigh of anticipation. 


ask- 


The mastica had been diluted, there 
was no doubt of that, but it still had the 
power to quicken both the pulse and the 
imagination. Under its influence the 
Greek grew more and more talkative 
and Anson Carr more and more retro- 
spective. The taste of this colorless, 
aric-flavored stimulant revived in Carr 
the memory of days when the quarter 
had been warmed to racial geniality by 
this national drink. Then the coffee- 
houses had been crowded, and men had 
danced together their old ceremonial 
dances and sipped their coffee with much 
jesting and a good deal of laughter. 

In those days he had come down 
frequently just for relaxation. And, 
somehow, he had always gone away 
refreshed by the naiveté of it all. He 
found himself vaguely speculating 
whether he would go away refreshed in 
this instance, and, noticing that his 
guest had finished his mastica in one 
final gulp of satisfaction, he ordered 
another. The trackwalker began to talk 
with even greater insistence: This wag 
the life . . . something to drink... 
friends to talk to . . . nothing to do! 
How lonesome he had been on that rail- 
road siding with the sea forever making 
ominous noises! He was not accustomed 
to the sea; he was from the mountains. 
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. Asheep herder? Yes, in his youth. 
.. . No, shepherding was not a lonely 
life. . . . One had dogs and lambs and 
the birds of the forest for company. 
.. . There were birds along the Cali- 
fornia shore, of course, screaming, mel- 


ancholy things of no account. . . . The 
sea lapping the sands of Greece? Ah, 
that was different! Not cold and gray 
and forbidding at any time. No, if one 
could believe it, the sea in that favored 
spot was always a thing of sky-blue and 
gold. 

Anson Carr found himself intrigued 
and carried away by the exile’s lament. 
He had a wish that the man would con- 
tinue to talk of nothing but his native 
land . . . he wanted to escape with him 
into a rosy-flushed horizon of dreams. 
But presently the Greek’s background 
shifted, for contrast, undoubtedly. He 
came back with a pull to the corrugated- 
iron hut along the edge of the Pacific. 
It had been lonely, he reiterated. For 
days he would talk to no one. . . . Of 
course, immediately after the accident— 

“The accident?” Anson Carr found 
himself echoing with a strange terror. 

Yes, the accident two people 
killed. Didn’t the gentleman remem- 
ber? Well, after that, for a season 
crowds of people had swarmed in on him, 
asking all sorts of questions. But he had 
been wise. He had refused to answer 
anybody. . . . That was right, wasn’t 
it. . . after an accident to do no talk- 
ing? ... The law was a crafty matter. 
... If one kept one’s mouth shut things 
soon mended, but if one talked . . 
well, in that case anything was possible. 
... He had a countryman once who went 
into a lonely hut in the mountains and 
found a man dying. . . and, would you 
believe it? they tried to prove that this 
countryman had committed a murder. 
Yes, and all because the man had talked, 
in his excitement stating things that 
were afterward proved to be untrue... . 
Not that the man had lied, but at such 
times one does not always see correctly — 
one imagines things... . / Ah, but he had 
profited by this countryman’s experi- 
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ence! and when people had come, ask- 
ing him slyly certain questions, he had 
either shrugged his shoulders or returned 
a meaningless answer. 

“Questions. What sort of ques- 
tions?” Anson Carr put in, deftly. 

“They always asked the same thing, 
my friend—which had died first, the man 
or the woman.” 

For a moment Anson Carr was dis- 
tracted by the audible buzzing of a fly 
hovering just above his coffee cup. He 
waved the intruder away as he leaned 
forward with confidential air of com- 
radeship and said, point-blank: 

**And who did die first?”” I’m curious, 
too.” 

The Greek trackwalker smiled cryp- 
tically. ‘I could answer that if I wanted 
to. . . . Well, maybe I will. We are 
good friends, eh? What do you say?” 

Anson Carr felt his heart sink sud- 
denly. He had an impulse to rise and 
leave at once, but instead he found him- 
self replying: 

“Wait. . . . After we’ve had another 
drink!” 

And with that the proprietor came 
forward, carrying two deceitful black 
coffee cups on a tray. 


He speculated, afterward, as he set his 
course toward home, what perversity 
tempted men to stir up the pools of 
content? Why could not one accept the 
crystal clearness of still water instead of 
taking issue with its slimy bed? Was 
there really something fundamental in 
both physical and spiritual existence at 
odds with serenity? Something which 
drove a man on and on, from one disil- 
lusionment to another, toward the ulti- 
mate resignation? Was life a perpetual 
Bluebeard’s chamber, luring the curious 
to destruction with the snare of a closed. 
door? He wondered what Nancy would 
say—would think. Should he take her 
into his confidence? Nowadays he had a 
sort of terror in her presence, realizing 
that he was no match for her—that no 
male was a match for any female defend- 
ing the claims of her progeny. He knew 
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that his part in the problem had ceased 
to move her. She merely traded on his 
desires to achieve a desirable end for her 
children. When he enlarged upon the 
glories of his future she smiled tolerantly. 
He had a feeling that, in the end, she 
would be content to let him ramble off 
and dream alone. 

He found her helping the Japanese 
servant clear away evidences of an in- 
formal tea table. She had stripped the 
garden of its riot of dahlias and the 
room quite glowed with their flamboyant 
color. It was a pleasant room, Anson 
Carr found himself admitting, even if it 
was of his own designing. He dropped 
into a seat beside the silver tea urn. He 
was glad to be back in the delightfully 
screened interior. It was full of little 


intimate revelations, which seemed to 
sum up, in their quiet and orderly 
beauty, the complete history of his mar- 
ried life. 

“Ah, this is good, after all! . . . It 
would be hard to improve on this room, 


Nancy. We've done well with it, and 
no mistake.” 

She was still glowing warmly with the 
animated intimacies of the tea hour, and 
her manner was almost brilliant as she 
threw back: 

“Oh, this is nothing. 
see what we 
ground!” 

For the first time it came to him that 
already Nancy was planning to abandon 
her present environment for something 
more impressive. The realization 
wounded him. This home had been the 
one free and perfect expression of his 
creative power. It lacked magnificence, 
but it was filled with an unhampered 
sincerity. 

“What better could anyone want than 
this?” he demanded. 

She met his challenge with an indul- 
gent laugh. 

“T’ll show you, some day,” she re- 
torted. ‘“You’ve no idea how much 
money can buy.” 

“Money!” he sneered. 

She misread his contempt. 


Wait till you 
‘an do with a real back- 


“You 
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must be tired,” she suggested. “Better 
let me make you a cup of tea.” 

He made a gesture of refusal. “I’ve 
been drinking coffee all atternoon.” 

“Coffee? How absurd! No wonder 
you're all on edge.” 

“Well, there was something stronger, 
too. I was looking up some men for 
O’Connell, and I ran into that Greek 
trackwalker. We went into a café for 
Turkish coffee . . . we ended by drink- 
ing masticas. He talked me into a 
headache.” 

She sat down opposite him, brushing 
aside a golden shower of pollen which 
had scattered from one of the bouquets 
upon the shining surface of the center 
table. 

“Did you learn anything . . . new?” 

He turned upon her with a curious 
impulse to wound. ‘Nothing but what 
I’ve expected. . . . She was alive when 
he found them. . . .” 

There followed an interval of porten- 
tous silence, broken by the sound of 
Carr’s cigarette holder tapping against 
the arm of his chair. 

“Ah,” floated toward him finally, 
upon a breath painfully released, “then 
we are in his hands, after all... . 
Can’t you persuade him to go away?” 

He lit a match wearily. “He’s going 
back . . . to Greece. We settled that 
question before I left him.” 

** Does he suspect?” 

“One never can be sure—with a peas- 
ant. . . . But a man with wits usually 
knows from which quarter the wind 
blows.”’ She rose with a nervous move- 
ment, releasing her disquiet in a trivial 
rearrangement of the dahlias. It was 
not until her back was turned that he 
gathered courage for the next thrust. 
“T’ll see my lawyer in the morning.” 

She faced him swiftly. “Surely you’re 
not going to be fool enough to tell him!” 

“Not that, at any rate. But it’s only 
decent to offer Mrs. Holman’s sister 
something ... now.” 

“Why?” 

“Why! In God’s name, what wou!d 
you have me do?” 
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She met the thrust with a quick men- 
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tal side-step. “The man may be lying. 

“That isn’t likely.” 

“And, besides, a compromise might 
arouse her suspicions. Next thing she’ll 
come flying out here. If she offers that 
Greek more . . . he'll stay.” 

He left his seat deliberately. “No, 
she wouldn’t stoop to that. Her letters 
prove she isn’t that kind of a woman.” 

She gave a defiant toss of her head. 
“Well, if I were you, I know what I'd 
do—I’d make up my mind to take it all 
or nothing.” 

He folded his arms with an air of in- 
solent tolerance. “And, being yourself, 
what then?” 

She looked at him squarely. “Being 
myself, I wouldn’t yield up one penny. 
. . . Mrs. Holman’s sister is nothing to 
me.” 

He swept her from head to foot with 
an appraising glance. Curiously enough, 
her words did not shock him. Instead, he 
was forced into grudging admiration. 
She had the courage of her maternal 
ruthlessness, at all events. 


He was sure that Nancy’s all-or-noth- 
ing theory had been a matter of sheer 
bravado, one of those magnificent ges- 
tures which a cornered antagonist makes 
in the hope of confusing an adversary. 
Nevertheless, the logic was irrefutable. 
Even insincerity could not disguise the 
inherent soundness of such a position. 
Yet, in spite of his conviction he saw his 
lawyer and the offer was made. He felt 
an enormous relief. Somehow, he had a 
vague feeling that an acceptance of his 
terms would divide the responsibility— 
that, by yielding to a compromise, Mrs. 
Holman’s sister would become party to 
his duplicity. But beneath the surface 
of his content lurked a latent apprehen- 
sion. He decided to leave as few loop- 
holes for wavering as possible. He an- 
nounced that he would not wait until 
spring to accomplish his long-deferred 
pilgrimage to the shrines of his art. He 
was going at once. As he suspected, 


Nancy begged for a postponement, so 
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far as she was concerned. There were 
the children, and— He merely shrugged 
his shoulders and went and arranged 
transportation for himself. 

He was kept very busy, for he soon 
discovered that he had the departure of 
the Greek trackwalker to accomplish. 
When he first had made the offer it had 
seemed the simplest thing imaginable— 
a certain sum forthcoming and_that 
would be the end of it. But at once 
complications arose, matters of a pass- 
port and all the awkward questions 
which conditions abroad at this time 
raised. Hardly a day passed when the 
Greek was not hovering about his office 
with obsequious patience: He wanted to 
give no offense and be of the least trouble 
in the world, but if Mr. Carr would spare 
a few moments to go with him to the 
Greek consul, they could at once settle 
such and such an issue. Or he required 
some sort of a letter of credit and would 
his patron mind introducing him to his 
banker? Or there was need of witnesses 
to the fact that he was born thus and so. 
What was to be done about it? All this 
might have been tolerable had the track- 
walker been content to allow Anson 
Carr to pose merely as an adviser, but 
he seemed to take an almost diabolical 
joy in proclaiming the true relationship. 
This American was his patron, an 
astounding man, truly, who was making 
him a present of a ticket home just out 
of pure love and affection. And in the 
presence of any and all of his country- 
men he would embrace Anson Carr fer- 
vently and with embarrassing ardor. 
Carr remonstrated. It was not neces- 
sary to proclaim the news from the 
housetops—he did not care to have his 
generosity become public property. But 
he merely wasted breath. By way of 
answer, his protégé made a series of 
sweeping bows and declared that it was 
not the custom of his country to hide the 
light of a friend’s worthiness under a 
bushel. Of what profit was virtue if its 
praise remained unsung? 

All this was tiresome enough when 
performed before an audience composed 
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of strangers, and Anson Carr fell to won- 
dering if some day the circle of auditors 
would not widen to include an acquaint- 
ance or even an intimate. And almost 
before the speculation had escaped him 
the fear was realized. The Greek, 
breaking hastily into the office one day, 
had found Carr coming out the door in 
company with his lawyer. It was use- 
less to stem the tide of speech which 
overwhelmed them in a lyrical flood: 
Everything was finally settled and on 
Monday he was to start home—the 
ticket bought and all the other tiresome 
tangles unknotted. And on Saturday 
afternoon a great feast at the corrugated- 
iron shack near the ocean, an al fresco 
affair, with a whole sheep roasted, and 
Greek music and shepherd dancing. He 
had come to make certain that his wor- 
thy patron would be there—he was con- 
sumed with a desire to present such a 
paragon of generosity to his countrymen. 
And here he turned to Anson Carr’s 
lawyer: Fancy a man out of sheer com- 


passion providing the means for home- 
ward flight to a stranger sorrowing for 
his native land! 

Carr dismissed the man with a rather 


curt acceptance of the invitation. To 
have refused would have led to a string 
of irritating protests. Was the Greek 
simple, or extraordinarily profound? 

He came from the haze of this idle 
speculation into the casual significance of 
his lawyer’s query: 

‘“*That’s the man who pulled Mr. and 
Mrs. Holman out of the wreck, isn’t it?” 

He fumbled a bit mentally, deciding 
in the end to chance a discreet frankness. 
“Yes. . . . I think, everything consid- 
ered, that the best place for him is 
home!” And, finding his lawyer dis- 
turbingly noncommittal, he was forced 
to hide his uneasiness behind an empty 
and cynical laugh. 


He had no heart for the trackwalker’s 
celebration, but it seemed best to go 
through with the ordeal. As he ex- 
pected, he was the center of attraction, 
barring the roasted sheep and the thin 
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dribbles of smuggled wine enlivening the 
occasion. There was an Homeric qual- 
ity to the feast, and the sun came out of 
a dun-colored mist to warm the sea into 
Hellenic splendor. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances Anson Carr would have been 
completely captivated—at the feasting, 
at the rhythmic wailings of the violin 
and piccolo, at the long line of men 
dancing with alternate solemnity and 
abandon. He was a man who welcomed 
escapes from the commonplace, but how 
was one to escape into even an external 
beauty with the fiction of a questionable 
worthiness dinned constantly into one’s 
ears? At the beginning he had taken 
the trackwalker aside and said: 

“Cut me out. Do you understand? 
. . - I mean, let us have no more of this 
praise. . . . Say nothing of my hand in 
all this.” 

To which his faithful friend had raised 
indescribably mournful eyes in protest. 
**But consider—this feast is not for me, 
my friend! It is in your honor. We 
must say something of our patron.” 

Further protest was useless. He had 
to smile through all the encomiums that 
were heaped upon him. Even granting 
the Oriental extravagance of their 
words, he began to sense that these men 
did think him an open-handed benefac- 
tor who distributed his boons with a 
regal contempt for self-interest. To 
them he was a bit of poetry made life— 
a reincarnation of those enchanted days 
when the gods stalked abroad and let 
their favors fall where and upon whom 
they would. Even the trackwalker 
shared his countrymen’s illusion. Anson 
Carr could see that now only too plainly. 
And, somehow, he felt humiliated by the 
emptiness of his triumph. He was like 
a pretender raised upon a throne, know- 
ing himself the falseness of his claim. 

He got away from it all as quickly as 
possible. In the hope that he might 
have a few moments of solitude, he had 
scorned flagging the train at the siding, 
insisting that he wished to walk into 
Pedro instead. Walk? He, their bene- 
factor? No, it was not to be thought of! 
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Instead, they carried him in triumph on 
their shoulders, with the piccolo player 
in advance. Thus had he entered the 
village with children and all the curious 
trooping out to join in the festivity. 
And in the midst of it all the track- 
walker, standing upon the mail truck, 
saying in a loud voice: 

“You cannot think what this man has 
done. . . . For pure love and affection 
he pays my way home to my native land. 
... Yes, for love and nothing else. 
What have you to say to that?” 

And the train pulling in, he was put 
to the further embarrassment of em- 
braces from all the company and kisses 
implanted on either cheek in brotherly 
and Christian salutation. 

Once seated, he leaned out of the car 
window, answering their farewell shouts 
with as eloquent a gesture as he could 
muster. . . . A sense of humiliation en- 
gulfed him again. If the Greek had only 
suspected how much easier it would have 
been! Was it possible that he was to 


tread the path of self-contempt alone? 


. . . Well, there was at least Mrs. Hol- 
man’s sister. With cynical delight he 
turned his thoughts from the stale and 
unprofitable afternoon. To tug at his 
adversary’s patronizing inflexibility with 
all the strength of compromise gave him 
a curious satisfaction. Pulling himself 
back to the heights was too great an 
effort. At this point it seemed easier to 
drag another down. He began to specu- 
late about the exact date of his sailing. 
He was glad Nancy had decided to wait. 
He wanted to be alone with his dreams— 
utterly alone! He had never realized be- 
fore how greatly he had longed for free- 
dom. 


He was late again for dinner, but this 
time Nancy met him in the hallway. She 
had an envelope in her hand. 

“Where have you been?” she chal- 
lenged, moving toward him nervously. 
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“The Greek had a farewell. It was 
absurd, of course, my going, but there 
are some things one can’t escape. ... 
He leaves to-morrow.” 

Her face glowed with a warm relief. 
“Ah, then that’s settled! . . . They’ve 
been trying to get hold of you. Word 
has come, I believe from Mrs. Holman’s 
sister. I suggested they send the letter 
here. A boy brought it an hour or so 
ago.” 

“What did it say?” 

“T haven’t opened it.” 

He took the envelope from her. She 
retreated to the empty fireplace, resting 
one hand upon the mantel as she 
watched him. He read it through, meas- 
uring every word. When he had finished 
he turned a chill smile in her direction 
as he said, sneeringly: 

“As usual, she declines all compromise. 
... She won’t even give us the satisfac- 
tion of a fight. . . . She has your idea— 
all or nothing!” 

Her hand fell to her side. “‘Just the 
same, it’s well that the Greek is going 
home,” she retorted, with a shade of 
malice. “By the way, when do you 
sail?” 

He stared at her for an eternity, and 
in that moment every beautiful thing 
that he had ever dreamed passed before 
his eyes and mocked him. 

“T guess that’s all over, now,” he 
heard himself say. 

She came over to him swiftly, shaking 
him, as she might have shaken a child 
who had frightened her. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she 
almost shouted. “You can’t mean that 
you intend to offer her everything?” 

He tossed the envelope from him with 
a gesture of weariness. “‘ Everything but 
my self-respect,” he answered. 

And, in a flash, he felt himself at once 
pitiful and triumphant—victorious, yet 
savorless—touched with a tragic but pal- 
lid splendor, alone in his white-bled glory. 
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II—IN A BRASSWORKS 


BY CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 


Readers of the June number of the Magazine will recall Mrs. Parker’s vivid account 
of her first experiment as a worker in a candy factory. In the present paper, 
setting down her experiences in a brass foundry, the author again approaches the sub- 
ject with the one idea of picturing the life of the woman worker as the average worker her- 
self sees it. She disclaims any intention of making a deep sociological study of factory 
conditions or the problem of woman in industry.—EpiTor’s Note 


ACTORY work, more than any- 
thing up to the present moment, 
has brought out the fact that life from 
beginning to end is a matter of com- 
parisons. The factory girl, from my 
short experience, is not fussing over what 
her job looks like compared with tea at 
the Biltmore. She is comparing it with 
the last job or with home; and it is either 
slightly better or slightly worse than the 
last job or home. An outsider, a college 
graduate with a mission, investigates a 
factory and calls aloud to Heaven: “Can 
such things be? Why do women stay in 
such a place?” 

The factory girl, if she heard those 
anguished cries, would as like as not 
shrug her shoulders and remark: “Ugh! 
She shudda seen ’s factory where I 
worked a year ago!” Or: “Gosh! 
What does she think a person’s goin’ to 
do—sit home all day and scrub the 
kitchen?” 

And yet the fact remains that some 
things get too much even for a philosoph- 
ical factory girl’s nerves. Whereat she 
merely walks out—if she has spunk 
enough. The labor turnover, from the 
point of view of production and effi- 
ciency, can well be a vital industrial con- 
cern. To the factory girl, it saves her 
life, likely as not. 

If it were not for that same turnover 
I, like that college graduate, might feel 
like calling aloud, not to Heaven, but to 
the President of the United States and 








Congress and the Church and women’s 
clubs, ““Come quick and rescue women 
from the brassworks!”’ As it is, the 
women rescue themselves. If there’s any 
concern, it’s “the boss he should worry.” 
He must know how every night girls de- 
part never to cross those portals again. 
Every morning a new handful is broken 
in, to stay there a week or two, if that 
long, and take to their heels. Praise be 
the labor turnover—as long as we have 
such brassworks. 

Before eight o’clock on a cold Monday 
morning—thank goodness it was not 
raining, since we stood in shivering 
groups on the sidewalk—I answered the 


Sunday morning “ad.”: 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 

between 16 and 36; learners and experienced 
assemblers and foot-press operators on smal] 
brass parts; steady; half day Saturday all 
year around; good pay and bonus. Apply 
Superintendent’s office. 


The first prospects were ratner for- 
midable—some fifty men and boys, no 
other Girl or Woman. Soon two cold 
females made their appearance and we 
shivered together and got acquainted in 
five minutes, as is the wont under the 
circumstances. One raw-boned girl with 
a crooked nose and frizzled blond hair 
had been married just two months. She 
went into immediate details about a 
party at her sister-in-law’s the night 
before, all ending at a dance hall. The 
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pretty, plump Jewess admitted she had 
never danced. “What?” almost yelled 
the bride. “‘ Never danced?. Good Gawd! 
girl, you might as well be dead!” 

“You said it!” I chimed in. “Might 
as well dig a hole in the ground and 
crawl in it.” 

“You said it!’ and the husky bride, 
and erstwhile (up to the week before) 
elevator operator at $23 a week (she 
said), gave me a smart thump of under- 
standing. “Girl, you never danced? 
It’s—it’s the grandest thing in life!” 

The plump Jewess looked a little out 
of things. “‘I know,” she sighed. “They 
tell me it ’u’d make me thin, too, but 
my folks don’t let me go out no place.” 

Whereat we changed to polishing off 
profiteers and the high cost of living. 
The Jewish girl’s brother knew we were 
headin’ straight for civil war. “They'll 
be comin’ right in folks’s homes and 
killen ’em before a year’s out. See if 
they don’t.” I asked her if she’d ever 
worked in a union shop. “Na. None of 
that stuff for me! Wouldn’t go near a 
union!” Both girls railed over the way 
people were losing their jobs. Anyhow, 
the bride was “ goin’ to a dance that 
night, you jus’ bet.” 

At last some one with a heart came 
out and told the girls we could step 
inside. By that time there were some 
ten of us, all ages and descriptions. 
What would a “typical” factory girl be 
like, I wonder? Statistics prove that 
she is young and usually unmarried, 
but each factory does seem to collect 
the motliest crew of a little of every- 
thing — old, young, married, single, 
homely, stupid, bright, pretty, sickly, 
husky, fat, thin, and so on down the 
line. Certain it is that they who picture 
a French-heeled, fur-coated, dolled-up 
creature as the typical factory girl are 
far wide of the mark. The one charac- 
teristic which so far does seem pretty 
universal is that one and all, no matter 
what the age or looks, are perfectly will- 
ing to tell you, on short acquaintance, 
everything they know. 

The plump Jewess was the first inter- 
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viewed. When she heard the pay she 
departed. The elevator bride and I were 
taken together and together we agreed 
to everything—wages thirteen dollars a 
week, “with one dollar a week bonus” 
(the bonus, as was later discovered, had 
numerous strings to it. I never did get 
any). Work began at seven forty-five, 
half hour for lunch, ended at five. The 
bride asked if the work was dangerous. 
‘That’s up to you. Goin’ upstairs is 
dangerous if you don’t watch where you 
put your feet, eh?”” We wanted to start 
right in—I had my apron under my arm 
—but to-morrow would be time. I got 
quite insistent about beginning on that 
day. Nouse. The bride and I depart- 
ed with passes to get by with the next 
morning. 

I think that even a hardened factory 
hand might remember her first day at 
the brassworks. Up three flights of 
stairs, through a part of the men’s fac- 
tory, over a narrow bridge to a back 
building, through two little bobbing 
doors, and there you were admitted to 
that sanctuary where, according to the 
man who hired you, steady work and 
advancement to a rosy future awaited 
one. 

True, I had only the candy factory as 
a basis of comparison, as far as working 
experience went. But I’ve been through 
factories and factories of all sorts and 
descriptions, and nothing had I ever 
seen like the brassworks. First was the 
smell—the stale smell of gas and metal. 
(Perhaps there’s no such smell as stale 
metal, but you go down to the brass- 
works and describe it better!) Second, 
the darkness—single green-shaded elec- 
tric lights directly over the spot where 
the girls were working, but there were 
areas with no workers. At one end 
of the floor among the power presses, 
all belts and machines and whirring 
wheels, there were only three or four 
shaded lights. Windows lined both 
sides of the room, but they had surely 
never been washed since the factory was 
built. Anyhow, it was dark and rainy 
outside. The walls once had been white, 
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but were now black. Dim, dirty, un- 
even boxes containing brass parts filled 
the spaces between the tables where the 
foot presses stood. Third, the noise— 
the clump of the foot presses, the whir- 
ring of the pattern cutters—one sounded 
much like a lusty woodpecker with a 
metal beak pecking on metal; rollings 
and rumblings from the floor above; 
jarrings and shakings from below. 

Two thirds of the entire floor was 
filled with long tables holding the foot 
presses—tables which years ago were 
clean and new, tables which now were 
worn, stained, and uneven, and perma- 
nently dirty. On each side of each long 
table stood five black iron presses, but 
there seemed to be never more than one 
or two girls working at a side. Each 
press performed a different piece of work 
—cut wick holes, fitted or clamped parts 
together, shaped the cones, and what 
not, but with only two general types 
of operation so far as the foot part went. 
One type took a long, firm, forward 


swing on the pedal; the other a short, 


hard, downward “kick.” With the 
end of the pressure the steel die cut 
through the thin brass cone, or com- 
pleted whatever the job was. As the 
pedal and foot swung back to position 
the girl removed the brass part, dropping 
it in a large box at her right. She kept 
a small bin on the table at the left of 
the press filled with parts she was to 
work on. Around the sides of the floor 
were the table workers—girls adjusting 
parts by hand, or soldering. 

The other third of the floor was taken 
up with the machine presses, which 
mostly clicked away cutting patterns in 
the brass parts to hold the lamp chim- 
ney. In a far corner were the steaming, 
bleaching tubs where dull, grimy brass 
parts were immersed in several prepara- 
tions, I don’t know what, to emerge at 
last shining like the noonday sun. 

The cold little girl with no hat, a 
strange, somewhat unsociable, new per- 
son, and I stood there waiting one hour. 
Some one took our names; I had an 
experienced feeling when they asked me 
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where I had worked last, and how long 
was I there, and why did I leave? At 
the end of an hour the forelady beckoned 
me—such a neat, sweet person as she 
was—and I took my initial whack at a 
foot press. If ever I do run an automo- 
bile the edge of its first enjoyment is 
removed. A Rolls-Royce cannot make 
me feel any more pleased with life than 
the first ten minutes of that foot press. 
In ten minutes the job was all done and 
there I sat for an hour and a half, wait- 
ing for another. Hard on a person with 
the foot-press fever. How many times 
later I would gratefully have taken any 
part of that hour and a half to ease my 
weary body! 

Be it known, if I speak feelingly at 
times of the weariness of a foot press 
that, though nothing as to size, I am a 
very husky person—perhaps the healthi- 
est of the eight million women in indus- 
try! It was a matter of paternal dismay 
that I arrived in the world female instead 
of male. What Providence had over- 
looked, mortal ability would do every- 
thing possible to make up for—so argued 
a disappointed father. From four years 
of age on I was taught to do everything 
a boy could or would do, from jumping 
off cars while they were moving to going 
up in a balloon. A good part of my life 
I’ve played tennis and basket ball and 
hockey, and swum and climbed moun- 
tains and ridden horseback and rowed 
and fished. I don’t know what it is to 
have an ache or a pain from one end of 
the year to the next. All of which is 
mentioned merely because, if certain 
work taxes my strength, who seldom 
have known what it is to be weary, 
what can it do to the average factory 
worker, often without even a fighting 
physical chance from birth on? 

The jobs on our third floor, where the 
girls and women worked, had to do with 
lamps—the old-fashioned kind, city folks 
are apt to think—yet goodness knows we 
seemed during even my sojourn to make 
more lamp parts than creation had ever 
used in the heyday of lamps. Well, 79 
per cent of farm women still use kerosene 








lamps, so the government tells us Also, 
fat Lizzie informed me, when I asked 
her who in the world could ever use just 
those lamp cones I was making one par- 
ticular day, “Lor! child, they send them 
lamps all over the world!” She made a 
majestic sweep with both arms. “Some 
of ’em goes as far—as far as Phila- 
delphia!’”” Once we were working on a 
rush order for fifty thousand lamps of 
a certain kind. Curiosity got the better 
of me and I took occasion to see where 
the boxes were being addressed. It was 
to a large mail-order house in Chicago. 

The first noon whistle—work dropped 
—a rush for the wash room. Let no one 
think his hands were ever dirty until he 
labors at a foot press in a brass works. 
Such sticky, grimy, oily, rough black- 
ness never was, and the factory supplies 
no soap nor towels. You're expected to 
bring your own—which is all right the 
second day, when you have found it out 
and come prepared. 

The third floor had seemed dark and 
dismal enough during the morning—at 
noon all lights are turned off. Many of 
the workers go out for lunch; the rest 
sit around in dismal corners, most of 
them singly, and eat by their machines, 
on the same hard seats they have sat on 
since a quarter to eight. What a bac- 
chanal festival of color and beauty now 
appeared the candy factory’s white- 
washed lunch room with the marble- 
topped tables! The airy sociability of it! 
I wandered about with my lunch in my 
hand to see what I could see. Up amidst 
the belts and power machines sat one of 
the girls who had begun that morning— 
not the cold, hatless one. 

“You gonna stick it out?” she asked 
me. 

“Sure. I guess it’s all right.” 

“Oh, gee! Ain’t like no place I ever 
worked yet. Don’t catch me standin’ 
this long.” 

She did stand it four days. Minnie 
suggested then she stick it out till 
Christmas. “You'll need the money for 
Christmas, y’ know, an’ you might not 
get the next job so easy now.” 
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“Damn Christmas! 
girl had to say to that 
“Sure now,” said Irish Minnie, “an’ 


was all the new 


she’s takin’ her chances. It’s an awful 
disgrace, y’ know, to be gettin’ presents 
when y’ ain’t got none to give back. 
Ain’t it, now? I'd never take no chances 
on a job so close to Christmas.” 

I talked to five girls that noon. None 
of them had been there longer than a 
week. None of them planned to stay. 

All afternoon I worked the foot press 
at one job. My foot-press enthusiasm 
weakened— 4,000 times I “kicked” — 
2,000 lamp-wick slots I made in the 
cones. Many of the first 500 looked a 
bit sad. The “boss” came by and saw 
that I was not 100 per cent perfect. He 
gave me pointers and I did better. Each 
one got placed over a slanted form just so; 
kick, and half the slot was made. Lift 
the cone up a wee bit, twist it round to 
an exact position, hold it in place, kick, 
and the other half was cut. The kick 
must be a stout kick—bing! down hard, 
to make a clean job of it. The thing they 
gave you to sit on! A high, narrow, 
home-made-looking wooden stool, the 
very hardest article of furniture under 
the blue canopy of heaven. Some of 
them had little, narrow, straight backs 
—just boards nailed on behind. All of 
them were top heavy and fell over if you 
got off without holding on. By four 
thirty, in retrospect, standing up at the 
candy job seemed one of the happiest 
thoughts on earth. What rosy good old 
days those were! Dear old candy fac- 
tory! Happy girls back there bending 
over the chocolates! 

Next sat Louisa, an Italian girl who 
stuttered, and I had to stop my press to 
hear her. She stopped hers to talk. She 
should worry. It’s the worst job she ever 
saw, and for thirteen dollars a week, why 
should she work? She talked to me, 
kicked a few times, got.a drink, kicked, 
talked, stood up and stretched, kicked, 
talked, got another drink. She is mar- 
ried, has a baby a year old, another 
coming in three months. She will stay 
her week out, then she goes, you bet. 
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Her husband was getting $50 a week 
in a tailor job—no work now for 
t-t-t-two months. He does a little now 
and then in the b-b-barber business. Oh, 
but life was high while the going was 
good! She leaned way over and told me, 
in a hushed, inspired tone, to leave me 
awestruck, “When we was m-m-mar- 
ried we t-t-took a h-h-h-honeymoon!”’ 
I gasped and wanted details. To West 
Virginia they’d gone for a month. The 
fare alone, each way, had come to ten 
dollars apiece, and then they did no 
work for that month, but lived in a little 
hotel. Her husband was crazy about her, 
and she about him now, but not when 
she was married. He’s very good to her. 
After dinner every single night they go 
to a show. 

“Every night?” 

“Sure, every night, and Sundays two 
times.” 

It all sounded truly glowing. 

* You married?” 


at” ag 


“Well, don’ you do it. Wish I wasn’t 
married. Oh, gee! Wish I wasn’t mar- 


ried. I’m crazy of my husband, but I 
wish I wasn’t married. Gee! Once 
you're married—pisht!—there you are 
—stay that way.” 

I agreed I was in no hurry about mat- 
rimony. 

“Hurry? Na, no hurry; that’s right. 
The h-h-hurrier you are the .b-b-badder 
off you get!” 

The next morning the Italian girl was 
late. The forelady gave her locker to 
some one else. Such a row! Louisa said: 

“TI got mad, I did. I told her go to 
hell. That’s only w-w-way anybody 
gets anything in this world—get mad 
and say you go to h-h-hell—betcha.” 

A little later the forelady, when the 
Italian was on one of her trips after a 
drink, leaned over and gave me her side 
of the story. She is such a very nice 
person, our forelady—quiet, attractive, 
neat asapin. Her sister addresses boxes 
and does clerical work of one sort or an- 
other. Two subdued old maids they are 
—never worked any place but right on 
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our third floor. “Ain’t like what it used 
to be,”’ she told me. “In the old days 
girls used to work here till they got 
married, We used to have parties here, 
and, say, they was nice girls in them 
days. Look at ’em now! Such riffraff! 
New ones comin’ in all the time, new 
ones worse each time. Riffraff, that’s 
what they are. It sure looks nice to see 
a girl like you.” 

She looked around to see if the Italian 
was about. 

“Now you take this Eyetalian girl 
next to you. Gee! she’s some fright! 
Oughtta heard her this’ morning. 
Spected me to keep her locker for her 
when she was late. How’d I know she 
was comin’ back? I gave it to another 
girl. She comes tearin’ at me. ‘What 
the hell you think you’re doin’?’ she 
says to me. Now, I ain’t used to such 
talk, and I was for puttin’ my hat and 
coat on right then and there and walkin’ 
out. I must say I gotta stand all sorts 
of things in my job. It’s awful what I 
gotta put up with. I never says nothin’ 
to her. But any girl’s a fool ’Il talk toa 
person that way. Shows she’s got nothin’ 
up here [knocking her head] or she 
sure’d know better than get the fore- 
lady down on her like that. Gee! I was 
mad!” 

Louisa returned and Miss Hibber 
moved on. “Some fright, that forelady,” 
remarked Louisa. That night Louisa 
departed for good. 

The second day I kicked more than 
6,000 times. It seems a lot when you 
think of the hard stool. It is a toss 
which is worse, the stool or the air. 
This afternoon I was sure it must be 
three thirty. I looked back at the clock 
—one ten! It had seemed like two hours 
of work and it was forty minutes. No 
ventilation whatever in that whole room 
—not a crack of air. Once Louisa and 
I became desperate and got Tony to open 
a window. The forelady had a fit; so 
did Tillie. Both claimed they’d caught 
cold. 

Tony is the handy man of the brass- 
works. He is young and very lame—one 
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leg considerably shorter than the other. 
It makes me miserable to see him packing 
heavy boxes about. He told me he must 
get another job or quit. Finally they 
did put him at a small machine press. 
So many maimed and halt and decrepit 
as they employ* about the works! 
Many of the workers are past-telling old: 
several are very lame; one errand boy 
has a fearfully deformed face; one is 
cross-eyed. I remarked to Minnie that 
the boss of the works must have a 
mighty good heart. Minnie has been 
working twenty-three years and has had 
the bloom of admiration for her fellow 
beings somewhat worn off in that time. 
“Hm!” grunted Minnie. “He gets ’em 
cheaper that way, I guess.” 

The elevator man is no relation to the 
one at the candy factory. He is red- 
faced and grinning, most of his teeth are 
gone, and he always wears a derby hat 
over one eye. One morning I was late. 
He jerked his head and thumb toward 
the elevator. “Come on; I'll give yaa 
lift up!” and when we reached our floor, 
though it was the men’s side, “‘Third 
Avenue stop!”’ he called out, cheerily, 
and grinned at the world. He has been 
there for years. 

If it were only the human element 
that counted, everyone would stay at 
the brassworks forever. I feel like a 
snake in the grass, walking off “on 
them” when they all were so nice. Nor 
was it for a moment the “dearie” kind 
of niceness that made you feel it was 
orders from above: They were people 
who were born to treat a body square. 
All the handicaps against them—the 
work itself, the surroundings, the low 
pay—had so long been part of their 
lives, that they seemed insensible to the 
fact that such things were handicaps. 

To-day was sunny and the factory not 
so dark—in fact, part of the time we 
worked with no electric lights. Next 
to me this glorious morning sat a snip 
of a little thing all in black—so pretty 
she was, so very pretty. I heard the 
boss tell her it’s not the sort of work 
she’s been used to; she'll find it hard. 
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Is she sure she wants to try it? And in 
the course of the morning I heard the 
story of Mame’s life. 

Mame’s husband died three weeks 
ago. They had been married one month 
and two days—after waiting three 
years. Little Mame—how could her 
foot ever reach this press? And when 
she walked off after a drink I saw that 
she was quite lame. A widow only 
three weeks. She’d never worked be- 
fore, but there was no money. She lived 
all alone, wandered out for her meals— 
no mother, no father, sisters, or brothers. 
She cried every night. Her husband 
had been a traveling salesman; some- 
times he made $85 a week. They had 
a six-room apartment and a servant! 
She’d met him at a dance hall. A girl 
she was with had dared her to wink 
at him. Sure she'd do anything any- 
body dared her to. He came over and 
asked her what she was after, any- 
how. That night he left the girl he’d 
taken to the dance hall to pilot her own 
way back to home and mother and he 
saw Mame to her room. He was swell 
and tall. She showed me his picture in 
a locket around her neck. Meanwhile 
Mame kicked the foot press about twice 
every five minutes. 

Why had they waited so long to get 
married? Because of the war. He was 
afraid he’d be killed and would leave 
her a widow. “He asked me to promise 
never to get married again if he did 
marry me and died. But’’—she leaned 
over my way—‘‘that only meant if he 
died during the war. Ain’t that so? 
Look *t, how long the war was over be- 
fore he died.” 

He was awful good to her after they 
got married. He took her to a show 
every night, jes’ swell, and she had 
given him a swell funeral—you bet she 
did. The coffin had cost eighty-five dol- 
lars—white, with real-silver handles; 
and the floral piece she bought— “Gee! 
What’s your name? . . . Connie, you 
ought ta seen that floral piece!’ and 
Mame laid off work altogether to use 
her hands the better. It was shaped so, 
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and in the middle was a clock made out 
of flowers with the hands at the very 
minute and hour he’d died. (He passed 
away of a headache—very sudden.) 
Then below, in plaster, were two clasped 
hands—his and hers. “Gee! Connie, 
you never seen nothin’ so swell. Every- 
body seen it said so.” 

Once he bought her a white evening 
dress, low neck, fish-tail train, pearls 
all over the front—cost him one whole 
week’s salary, eighty-five dollars. She 
had diamond earrings and jewelry worth 
at least one thousand dollars. She had 
lovely clothes—couldn’t she just put a 
black band around the arms and go on 
wearing them? She took a look at my 
earrings. Gee! they were swell. She 
had some green ones herself. Next 
morning she appeared in her widow’s 
weeds with bright-green earrings at least 
a quarter of an inch longer than mine. 

From the first Mame clung to me 
morning and night. Usually mornings 
she threw her arms around me in the 
dressing room. “Here’s my Connie!” 
and I saw myself forced to labor in the 
brassworks for life because of Mame’s 
need of me. This need seemed more 
than spiritual. One day her pocket- 
book with twelve dollars had been stolen 
in the Subway. I lent her some cash. 
Another time she left her money at the 
factory. I lent her the wherewithal to 
get home with, ete. One day I wasn’t 
at work. Somehow the other girls all 
were down on Mame. I’ve pondered 
much at that. When it came to the 
needed collection, Mame found it hard 
pickings. She got a penny from this 
girl, another from that one, until she’d 
made up a nickel to get home with. 
Irish Minnie gave her a sandwich and 
an apple. The girls all jumped on me— 
“the way you let that Frenchie work 
ya. Gee! you believe everything any- 
body tells ya.” 

“But,” says I, “she’s been a widow 
only three weeks and I’m terrible sorry 
for her.” 

“How d’ya know she ever had a hus- 
band?” “How d’ya know he’s dead?” 
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The skepticism of factory workers ap- 
palls me. They suspect everybody and 
everything from the boss down. I be- 
lieved almost everything about Mame, 
especially since she paid back all she 
ever borrowed. 

And now I’ve walked off and left 
Mame to that assemblage of unbe- 
lievers. At least Mame has a tongue of 
her own she’s only too glad of a chance 
to use. It’s meat and drink to Mame to 
have a man look her way. “Did you 
see that fella insult me?” and she calls 
back protective remarks for half a 
block—sentiments that usually bring in 
mention of the entertained youth’s 
mother and sisters, and wind up with 
allusions to a wife, which, if he doesn’t 
possess now, he may some day. Once I 
stopped with Mame while she and Irene 
phoned a “fella” of Irene’s from a drug- 
store telephone booth. Such gigglings 
and goings on, especially since the “fella” 
was unknown to Mame at the time. 
Outside in the store a pompous, unro- 
mantic man grew more and more impa- 
tient for a turn at that booth. When 
Mame stepped out he remarked casu- 
ally that he hoped she felt she’d got 
five cents’ worth. The dressing down 
Mame then and there heaped upon that 
startled gentleman! Who was he to 
insult her? I grew uneasy and feared 
a scene, but the pompous man _ took 
hasty refuge in the telephone booth and 
closed the door. Mame was very satis- 
fied with the impression she must have 
made. “The fresh old guy!” 

I asked Mame one Saturday what 
she’d be doing Sunday. She sighed, 
“T’ll be spendin’ the day at the ceme- 
tery, I expect.” 

Monday morning I asked Mame about 
Sunday. She’d been to church in the 
morning (Mame, like most of the girls 
at the brassworks, was a Catholic), a 
show in the afternoon, cabaret for din- 
ner, had danced till 1, and played 
poker until 4 a.m. “If only my husband 
was alive,” said Mame, “I'd be the 
happiest girl on earth.” 

Mame didn’t think she’d stay long in 
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the brassworks. It is all right —the 
boss, she thought, was sort of stuck on 
her. Did he have a wife? (The boss, at 
least sixty years old.) Also, Charlie was 
making eyes at her. (Charlie was 
French, so was Mame. Charlie knew six 
words of English, Mame three words of 
French. Charlie was sixteen.) No; 
aside from matrimotty, Mame was going 
to train in Bellevue Hospital and earn 
sixty dollars a week being a children’s 
nurse. She’d heard if you got on the 
right side of a doctor it was easy, and 
already a doctor was interested in get- 
ting Mame in. 

And I’ve just walked off and left 


Mame. 


Kicked the foot press 7,149 times 
by the meter to-day and expected to 
die of weariness. Thumped, thumped, 
thumped, without stopping. As in my 
candy job, I got excited about going on 
piece work. I asked Miss Hibber what 
the rates were for my job—four and a 
half cents for one hundred and fifty. 


Since I had to kick twice for every cone 
top finished, that would have meant 
about one dollar and fifteen cents for the 


day. Vanished the piece-rate enthusi- 
asm! Tillie seems the only girl on our 
floor doing piecework—Tillie, who “was 
born there.” She is thin and stoop- 
shouldered, wears spectacles, and does 
her hair according to the pompadour 
style of some twenty years ago. The 
work ain’t so bad. Tillie don’t mind it. 
There’s just one thing in the world 
Tillie wants. What’s that? “A man!” 
Evidently Tillie has made no bones of 
her desire. The men call back kindly to 
Tillie as she picks her way up the dark 
stairs in the morning. “Hello there, 
sweetheart!” That week had been a 
pretty good one for Tillie—she’d made 
$16.49. 

“Ain’t much, p’r’aps, one way, but 
there’s jus’ this about it—it’s steady. 
They never lay anybody off here, and 
that’s a lot. You hear these girls round 
here talk about earnin’ four, five, six 


dollars a day. Mebbe they did, but 
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why ain’t they gettin’ it now? ‘Shop 
closed down,’ or, ‘They laid us off.’ 
That’s it. Add it up over a year and 
my sixteen forty-nine ‘Il look big as 
their thirty or forty dollars a week. See 
if it don’t.” 

One day I decided to see what could 
be done if I went the limit. Suppose I 
had a sick mother and a lame brother— 
a lot of factory girls have. I was on a 
press where you had to kick four sepa- 
rate times on each piece—small lamp 
cones, shaped, slot already in. My job 
was to punch four holes for the brackets 
to hold the chimney. The day before 
I'd kicked over ten thousand times. This 
morning I gritted my teeth and started 
in. Between 10 and 12 I'd got up to 
2,000 kicks an hour. Miss Hibber went 
by and I asked her what piece rates for 
that machine were. She said six and a 
quarter cents for 150. I didn’t stop then 
to do any figuring. Told her, rather 
chestily, I could kick 2,000 times an 
hour. “That all? You ought to do 
much more than that!” Between 11 
and 12 I worked as I never worked. 
It was humanly impossible to kick 
that machine oftener than I did. 
Never did I let my eyes or thoughts 
wander. When the whistle blew at 12 
I'd kicked 2,689. For a moment I fig- 
ured. It takes about an hour in the 
morning to get into the swing. From 
11 to 12 was always my best output. 
After lunch I was almost inert; from 
12.30 until 2.30 it seemed impossible to 
get up high speed. That left at best 
2.30 to 4 for anything above average 
effort. From 4 to 5 it was hard again, on 
account of physical weariness. But, say, 
I could average 2,500 an hour during the 
day. That would have brought me in, 
four kicks to each cone, about $2.25 a 
day. The fact of the matter was that 
after kicking 8,500 times that morning 
I gave up the ghost as far as that job 
went. I ached, body and soul. By that 
time I’d been on that one job several 
days, and was sick to death of it. Each 
cone I picked up to punch those four 
holes in made something rub along my 
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backbone or in the pit of my stomach 
or in my head—or in all of them at once. 
Yet the old woman next me had been 
at her same job for over a week. The 
last place where she worked she had 
done the identical thing six months— 
preferred it to changing around. Most 
of the girls took that attitude. Up to 
date that is the most amazing thing such 
factory experience as I have had has 
taught me—the difference between my 
attitude toward the monotonous job 
. and theirs. The day before I had fin- 
ished at five, tired out. That morning 
I’d awakened tired—the only time in my 
life. I could hardly kick at all the first 
half hour. There was a gnawing sort of 
pain between my shoulders. Suppose I 
really had been on piecework and had 
to keep up at that breaking rate, only to 
begin the next morning still more worn 
out? 

Most of the girls kick with the same 
leg all the time. I tried changing off 
now and then. With the four-hole ma- 
chine, using the left leg meant sitting 
a little to the right side. Also I tried 
once using my left hand to give the 
right a rest. Thus the boss observed me. 

““Now see here, m’ girl—why don’t 
you do things the way you're taught? 
That ain’t the right way!” 

He caught me at the wrong moment. 
I didn’t care whether the earth opened 
up and swallowed me. 

“T know the right way of runnin’ this 
machine good as you do.” I fairly glared 
at him. “I’m sick and tired of doin’ it 
the right way, and if I want to do it 
wrong awhile for a change I guess I 
can!” 

“You ain’t goin’ to get ahead in this 
world if you don’t do things right, m’ 
girl.” And he left me to my fate. 

At noon that day the girls got after 
me. “ You’re a fool to work the way you 
do. You never took a drink all this 
mornin’—jus’ sit there kickin’, kickin’, 
kickin’. Where d’ya think ya goin’ to 
land? In a coffin, that’s where. The 
boss won't thank ya for killin’ yourself 
on his old foot press, neither. You’re jus’ 
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a fool, workin’ like that.”” And that’s 
just what I decided. “Lay off, now and 
then.” Yes, indeed, I was going to lay 
off now and then. 

“I see myself breakin’ my neck for 
thirteen dollars a week,” Bella chipped 
in. 

“You said it!’ from all the others. 

So I kicked over 16,000 times that 
day and let it go as my final swan song. 
No more breaking records for me. My 
head thumped, thumped, thumped all 
that night. After that I strolled up 
front for a drink and a gossip or back to 
a corner of the washroom where two or 
three were sure to be squatting on some 
old stairs fussing over the universe. 
When the boss was up the other end of 
the floor sometimes I just sat at my 
machine and did nothing. It hurt some- 
thing within my soul at first, but my 
head and hands and legs and feet and 
neck and general disposition felt consid- 
erably better. 

Lunch times suited me exactly at the 
brassworks, making me feel I was get- 
ting what I was after. Three of us used 
to gather around Irish Minnie, put two 
stools lengthwise on the floor, and squat 
along the sides. Bella, who’d worked in 
Detroit for seven dollars a day (her fig- 
ures), a husky, good-looking person; 
Rosie, the prettiest little sixteen-year- 
old Italian girl, and I. Such conversa- 
tions! One day they unearthed Harry 
Thaw and Evelyn Nesbit and redid their 
past, present, and probable future. We 
discussed whether Olive Thomas had 
really committed suicide or died of an 
overdose of something; how many 
nights a week could a girl dance and 
work next day? Minnie was past her 
dancing days. She’d been married ’most 
twenty years and was getting fat and 
unformed-looking—shuffled about in a 
pair of old white tennis shoes and a pink 
boudoir cap (no one else wore a cap at 
the brassworks). Minnie had worked 
fifteen years at a power press—eleven 
years at her last job. She was getting 
the generous stipend of $14 a week (one 
dollar more than the rest of us). She 
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claimed she had earned as much as $25 
a week in her old job at the tin-can com- 
pany, piecework. Everybody about the 
factory told his or her troubles to Min- 
nie, who immediately told them to 
everybody else. It made for a certain 
community interest. One morning Min- 
nie would tell me as I passed her ma- 
chine, “Rosie ’n’ Frank have had a 
fight.” With that cue it was easy to 
appear intelligent concerning future de- 
velopments. Frank was one of the 
machinists, an Italian. Rosie had let 
him make certain advances, put his 
arm around her, and all that, but she 
told us, one lunch time, “he’d taken 
advantage of her,” so she just sassed 
him back now. Bella announced Frank 
was honeying around her. “Well, watch 
out,” Rosie advised, with the air of 
Bella’s great-aunt. 

They didn’t talk about “vamping 
dopes” at the brassworks. Everyone 
asked you if you were “keepin’ com- 
pany,” and talked of fellas and sweet- 
hearts and intended husbands. That 
was the scale. As before, all the married 
ones invariably advised against matri- 
mony. Irish Minnie told us one lunch 
time that it was a bad job, this marrying 
business. “Of course,” she admitted, 
pulling on a piece of roast pork with her 
teeth, “‘my husband ain’t what you’d 
call a bad man.” That was as far as 
Minnie cared to go. 

Perhaps one reason why the brass- 
works employed so many crooked and 
decrepit was as an efficiency measure. 
The few males who were whole caused 
so many flutterings among the female 
hands that it seriously interfered with 
production. Rosie’s real cause for turn- 
ing Frank down was that she was after 
Good Lookin’. Good Lookin’ wouldn’t 
have been so good lookin’ out on the 
avenue, but in the setting of our third 
floor he was an Adonis. Rosie worked 
a power press. I’d miss the clank of her 
machine—there she’d be up in the corner 
of the floor where Good Lookin’ worked. 
Good Lookin’ would go for a drink. 
Rosie would get thirsty that identical 
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moment. They'd carry on an animated 
conversation, to be rudely broken into 
by a sight of the boss meandering up 
their way. Rosie would make a dash for 
her machine; Good Lookin’ would saun- 
ter over to his, 

From the start I had pestered the 
boss to be allowed on a power press, for 
two reasons: one just because I wanted 
to—the same reason why a small boy 
wants to work at machinery; secondly, 
I wanted to be able to pose for the next 
job as an_ experienced power-press 
worker and sooner or later get a high- 
power machine. One day the boss was 
watching me at the foot press. “ Y’ know, 
m’ girl—I think you really got intelli- 
gence; blessed if I don’t. I’m going to 
push you right ahead. I'll make a ma- 
chinist out of you yet. See if I don’t. 
You stay right on here and you'll be 
making big money yet.” (Minnie— 
eleven years in her last job—$14 a 
week now.) Anyway, one morning he 
came up—and that morning foot presses 
of every description had lost all fascina- 
tion for me—and he said, “You still 
want a power press?” 

“Bet your life I do!” 

And he gave me a power press deserted 
that morning by one of the boys. Life 
looked worth living again. All I had 
to do to work miracles was press a 
pedal ever so lightly. The main point 
was to get my foot off it as quickly as I 
got it on, or there was trouble. I wasn’t 
to get my fingers here or there or “I'd 
never play the piany in this life.” If 
the belt flew off I wasn’t to grab it or 
I'd land up at the ceiling. For the rest 
I merely clamped a round piece on the 
top of a nail—like a narrow, straight 
piece, the part that turned the lamp 
wick up and down. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of them I made. The monotony 
didn’t wear on me so much there—it 
was mixed with no physical exertion. I 
could have stayed on at the brassworks 
the rest of my life—perhaps. 

One night I was waiting at a cold, 
windy corner on Fifth Avenue for a bus. 
None came. A green Packard limousine 
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whirled by. The chauffeur waved and 
pointed up the Avenue. In a flash I 
thought, now if I really were a factory 
girl I'd surely jump at a chance to ride 
in that green Packard. Up half a block 
I ran and climbed in the front seat, as 
was expected of me. He was a very nice 
chauffeur. His mistress, “the old lady,” 
was at a party and he was killing time 
till 11.30. Would I like to ride till 
then? No, I wanted to get home—had 
to be up too early for joy riding. Why 
so early? The factory. And before I 
realized it there I sat, the factory girl. 
Immediately he asked me to dinner any 
night I said. Now I really think it 
would be worth doing—no one else I 
know has been out to dine with a chauf- 
feur. Where would he take you? What 
would he talk about? But my nerve 
failed me. No, I didn’t think I'd go. 
I fussed about for some excuse. I was 
sort of new in New York—out West, it 
was different. There you could pick up 
with anybody, go any place. ‘‘Good 
Gawd! girl,” said the chauffeur, ear- 


nestly, “don’t try that in New York— 


you'll get in awful trouble!’ All through 
Central Park he gave me advice about 
New York and the pitfalls it contained 
for a Westerner. He’d be very careful 
about me if I’d go out with him—any 
place I said, and he’d get me home early 
as I said. But I didn’t say. I'd have to 
think it over. But he could telephone 
to me. No, he couldn’t. The lady I 
lived with was very particular. Well, 
anyhow, stormy days he’d see to it he’d 
be down by the factory and bring me 
home. 

The next day while I thumped out 
lamp parts I tried to screw my courage 
up to go out with that chauffeur. 
Finally I decided to put it up to the 
girls. I meandered back to the wash- 
room. There on the stairs sat Irish 
Minnie and Annie, fat and ultradigni- 
fied. I breezed in casually: 

“Vamped a chauffeur last night.” 

“Go on.” 

“Sure. He asked me to ride home 
with him an’ I did.” 
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“Got in the machine with him?” 

“Sure.” 

“You fool, you young fool!” 

Goodness! I was unprepared for such 
comment. 

“What did he do to ya?” 

“Nothin’, an’ he wants me to go to 
dinner with him. What ’ll I say?” 

Both pondered. “Sure,”’ said Minnie. 
“T b’lieve in a girl gettin’ all that’s com- 
in’ to her, but all I want to tell ya is— 
chauffeurs are a bad lot—the worst, / 
tell ya.” 

“You said it!’ nodded fat Annie, as 
if years of harrowing experience lay be- , 
hind her. “He was all right to ya the 
first time so as to lure ya out the next.” 

“But,” says Minnie, “if ya go to din- 
ner with him, don’t you go near his 
machine. Steer clear of machines. Let 
him feed ya, but no ridin’. Some day 
a chauffeur ‘ll hold a handkerchief un- 
der your nose with somethin’ on it. 
When ya come to, goodness knows where 
you'll be.” 

I began to feel a little as if I'd posed 
as too innocent. 

“You see, out West—”’ I began. 

“My Gawd!’’—Minnie waved a hand 
scornfully—‘“don’t be tryin’ to tell me 
all men are angels out West.” 

Just then Miss Hibber poked her head 
in and we suddenly took ourselves out 

“You go easy now,”’ Minnie whispered 
after me. 

I lacked the nerve, anyhow; and it 
was about time to find a new job. But 
leaving the brassworks is like stopping a 
novel in the middle. What about Rosie 
and Good Lookin’? Bella and her brother 
she was trying to rescue from the grip of 
the pool room? Mame, Mame and her 
kaleidoscope romances, insults, and ad- 
ventures? I just hate walking off and 
leaving it all. And the boss and Miss 


‘Hibber so nice to me about everything! 


Before a week is gone Minnie will be 
accounting for my disappearance. In 
an awed voice she will declare that they 
found my mangled body in Yonkers— 
she told me not to go out with that 
chauffeur. 
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THE RESTAURANT OF “THE SILVER BELLS” 





BY FRANK SWINNERTON 


Author of Nocturne, September, etc. 


HEN they lived in a Norman vil- 
lage, Monsieur .and Madame 
Voudraud were children playing together 
in the sunshine, and in the winter eve- 
nings they continued their play by the 
fireside. It was such a natural thing 
that they should come to be regarded as 
inseparable that the parents of both 
made a promise to one another that the 
two should be married as soon as they 
were of an age. And so, when the years 
had passed, Antoine, by this time free of 
all trouble about his voice, and Mari- 
anne, grown gradually into a quiet and 
pleasant girl with straight, black hair 
and brown eyes that never laughed but 
always smiled, were married. The mar- 
riage took place in the small church, and 
all their friends were present to watch 
the timid pair; and afterward there was 
a wedding breakfast in the July sun- 
shine, and the young priest who had per- 
formed the ceremony was present, and 
the bride and )ridegroom, under his eye, 
were sedate as only very happy and very 
youthful lovers can be. The day was 
brilliant and full of promise; and An- 
toine afterward took his wife away from 
the village to the neighboring town of 
Avranches, where he had recently gone 
to live and work, and where he had made 
a little home. And in the town was a 
church which had silver bells, which were 
pealing when the lovers arrived, as if in 
carillon to their future happiness. 

The ringing of the silver bells was a 
sound never forgotten by Antoine and 
Marianne. They heard it as they drove 
into the town, and they looked happily 
at each other, believing this welcoming 
peal to be an augury without parallel. 
They both thought that silver bells 


should ring happily forever in their lives, 
and they smiled quietly and beautifully 
at the bells, for they had drunk wine and 
were intoxicated with happiness. The 
streets of the town were radiant for 
them, and the rooms of their dwelling 
were precious with young ardor; and the 
bells were so bright and sweet that they 
seemed to know all the secrets of the two 
young hearts and to be shedding them 
like a cascade of sparkling water upon 
the people and streets and houses of 
Avranches. 

So it was that these two began their 
days together in hope. They were both 
young and stupid and innocent—An- 
toine no less than Marianne, although he 
was more clumsy and heavy, and she 
was purer and more eager to find beauty 
in everything that belonged to Antoine 
and to herself in the new life. She would 
have charmed any observer by the grave 
way in which she accepted the tremen- 
dous responsibilities of her position. Her 
home was always sparkling and neat; 
her husband’s meals were always punc- 
tual; everything was clean and fresh 
and orderly. Her clothes and sheets and 
tablecloths were simple, but spotless; her 
knives bright, her plates and forks and 
spoons shining. She always had a little 
bunch of flowers upon the table at meal- 
times. She was never tired or cross or 
sad. The smile which lay in her calm 
eyes never deepened into unkindness or 
laughter, but was always patient and 
consoling. She kept her home perfect, 
and she had only one fault that any hus- 
band could possibly have found. It was 
a single fault, but in spite of any en- 
deavor made by Marianne or Antoine, or 
both together, it proved to be ineradica- 
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ble. Marianne, with all her virtues and 
with all her quiet patience, could never 
succeed in cooking anything properly. 
She tried very hard. Antoine tried very 
hard to be content, to teach her, to 
appeal to her better wisdom. Every 
effort was in vain. She could not cook. 
Poor Antoine pleaded, he stormed, he 
sulked, he laughed. His gestures were 
unavailing. His angers were grotesque 
blots upon their happy domesticity. 
They produced tears and humiliations 
and always a passionate reconciliation 
that had no effect but to make them for- 
get and dread to recall the origin of the 
conflict. Even his explanations were 
failures. It was a fatality. His Mari- 
anne, otherwise so perfect, lacked the 
virtue essential to a good wife. She 
would never be able to prepare food so 
that Antoine could self-respectingly eat 
it. That was all, and presently he knew 
the truth. He remained in love with his 
wife, but he cooked the meals himself. 
Now Antoine had what Marianne 
lacked. He really savored a meal, and 
had an instinct for its ingredients. He 
was in some way a true-born epicure. 
Otherwise he would have been content 
with tough meat and hard potatoes, with 
cabbage and half-raw puddings. His 
digestion might have gone, and his teeth, 
but he would have eaten what she pro- 
vided. He was not made in that way. 
He was a man of character and deter- 
mination. He loved his food, not raven- 
ously, but sincerely and with relish. He 
could distinguish, moreover, between a 
rough wine and one that was soft upon 
his palate. Had he been a millionaire he 
would have been famed for his cuisine. 
He would have been able to command as 
his friends, and especially as his guests, 
all the gourmets in Europe. But, being 
a poor man, he ate for his own pleasure. 
Even in Avranches he had friends who 
sought his table, but he did not care 
greatly for these friends, because they 
all fell in love with his wife and had all 
by degrees to be repulsed from the home 
of the Voudrauds. They came toa meal, 
they came again to a meal, but always 
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their enjoyment of the meal, supreme 
though it was, led them to an excessive 
admiration of the hostess. It never oc- 
curred to any of them to wonder how she 
could have appeared to them after a 
meal of her own cooking. 

The climax to this difficult situation 
arose when one day Antoine brought 
home the manager of his firm. Poor 
Antoine had thought to make the man- 
ager a friend. The idea had come to him 
as an inspiration. He had planned a 
coup. He would unlock the manager's 
heart by the one certain means known to 
him—through the digestion. He there- 
fore prepared such a meal as the man- 
ager had never before tasted. It began 
with a soup so exquisite that Antoine 
himself held his breath during the silent, 
prayerful relish of each mouthful. The 
manager supped it noisily, his napkin 
frothing brilliantly from his collar, and 
he stared all the time with his piggish 
eyes at Marianne. The meal proceeded 
to veal stewed to such a delicacy that it 
melted in Antoine’s mouth, along with 
the sauce of a glorious richness which 
contained champignons and innumer- 
able savors of which the secret was 
known only to Antoine, and along with 
potatoes so perfectly browned that they 
were beyond description, and spinach 
that was like cream. The manager 
wolfed his food and stared all the time 
with his piggish eyes at Marianne. And 
when Antoine left them in order to com- 
plete the meal with a marvelous pouding 
soufflé, he heard suddenly a sharp cry 
from his beloved. When he appeared 
with the sweet he found the manager 
jerkily morose, and Marianne scarlet 
with emotion. The rest of the party 
was flat. The rest of life became flat, 
for Antoine was discharged from his 
work and the manager showed himself 
determined to heap misfortune upon 
them. The meal had been a failure. 
Their guest, denied, had become their 
implacable enemy. 


Somebody said one day to Antoine: 
“You should go to England, to London, 











rant there.” 


at all, had an 
inspiration that 
this would lead 
once again to 
happiness. He 
warmly shook 
his friend’s hand, 
new hope in his 
eyes, so that the 
face which had 
grown so. thin 
was wonderfully 
radiant; and he 
ran all the way 
home to Mari- 
anne. It was in 
this way that he 
came upon her 
by surprise, and 
found his ever- 
cheerful, consol- 
ing wife with her 
head on her 
arms, crying 
with the weak- 
ness of despair, 
as though her 
heart were 
breaking. In a 
passion of sym- 
pathy and joy he 
told of this new 
thing which 
would make 
their lives noth- 
ing less than a 
triumphant 
march to pros- 
perity. He 
showed Mari- 
anne eloquently 
the vista of suc- 
cessful days and 


everlasting work as though that pros- 
pect were Paradise indeed. 
said that in their old age, with serene 
content, they would live happily again 
Vou. CXLIIL.—No, 854.—23 
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to be acook. You should open a restau- 
And Antoine, so low in 
spirits that he had fallen to meals cooked 
by Marianne, and so poor in pocket that 
at times he had come even to no meals 
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in the old village from which they had 
come, at such peace, in such happy lei- 
sure, that the air would seem always full 
of the sound of silver bells, cascading 
their message of joy and sunshine. And 
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THEY HEARD THE BELLS AS 
THE TOWN 


And then he 
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THEY DROVE INTO 
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at his tale Mari- 
anne forgot to 
cry and leaned 
against him, 
smiling, with a 
tear or two, 
which had set 
out from the 
fount of tears be- 
fore the armis- 
tice, still break- 
ing and trickling 
upon her cheeks, 
and her head 
upon Antoine’s 
swelling breast. 
Antoine may 
have been hap- 
py, but Mari- 
anne was the 
happier. She 
alone knew what 
her misery had 
been, her sense 
of responsibility 
for all, her shame 
and indignation 
at the cruelty 
of everything 
about them. She 
alone knew how 
Antoine’s love 
had grown list- 
less and slightly 
peevish in the 
days of trial. 
That was her 
bitter secret, 
never divulged. 
Thank God, the 
era of despair 
was ended! 
Marianne put 


it from her with inexpressible relief, 
the greater because it was the dumb re- 
lief of a child little apt in the art of con- 
cealing the secrets of misery. She was 
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otherwise still so much a child, also, that 
her reaction to this good news was more 
vehement than his. She was in a dream. 
It was from Marianne, nevertheless, that 
the first practical question came. 

“But where wilt thou obtain the 
money for this journey, this embarka- 
tion upon the new life, my dear one?” 
she asked. “‘We have no money.” 

“It will find itself,” said Antoine, 
firmly. “It will find itself. Fear not, 
my angel. And I shall yet cook meals 
which all London will desire to eat. Mon 
Dieu! What dinners! What soups! 
What sweets! I am in delirium with such 
prospects before me!” 

“Everything shall be without blem- 
ish,’ thought Marianne. “It will be a 
clean place, with beautiful flowers and 
light-colored walls and soft curtains of 
muslin . a clean place, with table- 
cloths of spotless linen, and shining 
plates of a most pretty pattern, and pol- 
ished glasses, and sparkling knives and 
shining forks. . . .”” She was lost in a 
reverie that carried her far beyond pres- 
ent content. Aloud, speaking in her gen- 
tle voice, she said, with her lips close to 
Antoine's ear: 

“My dear one, we will make it beau- 
tiful. It shall be our happiness. We will 
call it the restaurant of ‘The Silver 
Bells.’”’ 


Everything fell out in the happiest of 
fashions. Marianne went back to the 
village and Antoine to his friends, and 
they were able to find the money that 
was needed. They came to London, were 
cared for by some compatriots, were 
helped by them; and at last, after delays 
and qualms, the restaurant of “The 
Silver Bells” opened its doors in Soho. 
It was a clean place, with tablecloths of 
spotless linen, and shining plates of a 
most pretty pattern, and _ polished 
glasses, and sparkling knives and forks; 
and Marianne waited at table, and An- 
toine grew to a flushed heat of triumph 
in the kitchen. He wore a white cap and 
white coat, in case he should ever be 
seen, and Marianne looked a picture of 
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delight for even the most peevish eye. 
There came at first to their restaurant 
only a few customers who failed to find 
room in other restaurants, and a few who 
thought a sparkling restaurant in Soho 
rather charming and rather daring to be 
tried as an adventure. But there came 
none who expected to get such food as 
they found. “The Silver Bells” —to the 
élite—was famous in a fortnight. It was 
famous only, it must be understood, to 
the select company of diners in Soho, 
and that does not mean that it became 
a popular rage. On the contrary. The 
experienced diners kept the secret as 
close as they could—jealously. They 
tried to keep it from one another, but 
could not do so. And they were numer- 
ous enough to hold the populace at bay. 
Never again had “The Silver Bells” to 
depend upon customers who had failed 
to find other restaurants. It stood by 
itself, a precious and delightful experi- 
ence to its patrons. 

Marianne ceased to be the waitress. 
Antoine obtained waiters, and Marianne 
made them wash their hands and brush 
their nails and wear clean shirts and 
collars, which she laundered herself, so 
that they accorded well with her other 
plans. She became overseer, and every 
day went like an angel—a recording 
angel—over the restaurant, making sure 
that all was as it should be. Her hand 
and her eye were unflinching. No sloven 
was ever allowed to work at this restau- 


' rant. All was seen to be as it should be. 


It was still as it had been in Marianne’s 
dream. And so the weeks and months 
passed. And Antoine grew fat and ever 
smiling, and Marianne grew stouter and 
more grave. They had no children. The 
restaurant was their child. It was their 
single preoccupation. Antoine could not 
forget it even when he was asleep, and 
often awakened his wife and himself by 
crying out in the night when some dis- 
ordered fancy had seized his mind. He 
went out to the markets early each 
morning, and Marianne superintended 
the cleaning of everything. The kitchen 
was model in its cleanliness and orderli- 
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HE FOUND THE MANAGER JERKILY MOROSE, AND MARIANNE SCARLET WITH EMOTION 


Never did the two fail to work in 


ness. 
harmony with their ideal. They grew 
richer, but they did not forget. 

Five years passed and five years more. 
“The Silver Bells” extended its accom- 
modation. It grew to be a larger restau- 
rant; it grew to be a cause of serious con- 
cern to Marianne and Antoine. It gave 
them happiness and unhappiness, but 
principally happiness. And then, one 
day, when the evening was spent and 
the diners satisfied, Antoine: fell sud- 
denly ill, and for some days the restau- 
rant lived a crippled life. Marianne 
obeyed his instructions, given from the 
bed, besides nursing him, did the mar- 
keting, and kept an eye on the kitchen 
and the service, so that nothing should 
grow slack during this unfortunate hap- 
pening. She had a practical grasp of the 
details, and in all but one respect was 
as able as Antoine to negotiate the diffi- 
culties of the day. Her one disability 
was met in some measure by the other 
cooks, who followed a sort of routine 
with scrupulous steadfastness and hoped 
for the best. They hoped for Antoine’s 
return, just as the tired and anxious 
Marianne hoped for it all the while she 
worked and nursed and kept bravely to 
her task. But he never recovered, and 








with renewed hoarse exhortations to 
Marianne from his sinking pillow to 
prosecute with a stout heart the work 
they had begun together, he died within 
a fortnight of being taken ill. Thus it 
was that Marianne, at the age of no more 
than thirty, was left to carry on “The 
Silver Bells” by herself. 


Those who saw the unchanged calm of 
her demeanor did not know the sorrow 
that had come upon Marianne, and 
never guessed the self-distrust behind 
her dumb effort to do as Antoine wished. 
For herself, she would perhaps have pre- 
ferred to sell the business and go back to 
France; but her parents were now dead, 
and “The Silver Bells”’ had eaten into 
her heart so firmly that her whole life 
was now bounded by its concerns. Be- 
sides which, Antoine had wished her to 
remain; and it was now her closest link 
with him. The old love of childhood had 
gone; the lyric happiness of the early 
days in Avranches had followed it. The 
newer sedate affection, a love that was 
almost habit and the sense of common 
endeavor, was not less warm, but it was 
more practical and sensible, so that it 
had fewer flowers and ecstasies. She 
deeply felt the loss of Antoine; she 
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missed him all the time; but she did not 
show it, and to strangers was still the 
quiet and rather beautiful young woman 
who smiled at them and regarded them 
solely as creatures for whom everything 
must be kept spick and span. 

In her heart Marianne was often 
thrown into panic lest she should fail. 
She knew that she had never had that 
gusto of initiative which made Antoine 
vibrate with so much vitality. She knew, 
too, that her cooks could follow, but that 
they could not create new dishes. She 
anxiously watched the habitués of ““The 
Silver Bells,” and waited for them to be- 
gin to disappear. And evening by eve- 
ning, for six months, she noticed them 
drop away. They looked at the stereo- 
typed menu or tasted the meats and 
sweets upon the carte du jour, and shook 
their heads. Marianne saw it all. 
Gradually the clientéle began to change. 
Ordinary diners did not notice anything 
different. The prosperity of the restau- 
rant was undimmed. Its perfection of 
detail did not grow less, but it lost dis- 
tinction. And Marianne knew what was 
wrong, as well as the epicures. ‘The 
Silver Bells” was no longer a restaurant 
for gourmets, because the gourmet-in- 
chief was gone. Antoine was dead; he 
could not lead, he could not mspire her. 
She was doomed to follow, because that 
was her nature, and without him she had 
become a mechanical purveyor of safe 
and moderate dishes which piqued no 
appetite but that of the hungry. 


“The Silver Bells” lay in one of the 


Soho side streets. It was a quiet and 
modest building—not, as it has since 
become, a blazing palace of luxury, but 
a gray house that sank into dullness as 
soon as the last diner had gone. One 
night Marianne had watched all her 
patrons depart, and had seen the lights 
extinguished in the upper floors. The 
kitchens were still. The place was de- 
serted. She went to the door and 
glanced down the street. It was raining 
slightly, and everything was very still. 
She watched distant figures, distant 


lights, gravely frowning at the leaden 
sky, and thinking without animation of 
what she had done that day and what 
she had to do on the day following. It 
was no cheerful reverie, and no poign- 
antly sad one, that she enjoyed, for noth- 
ing but a hard routine now filled her 
mind. One day was to her like every 
day—a dreary succession of calculated 
imitations of the things she had done 
when Antoine was alive. No promise of 
any new happiness was in her heart. 
She was heavy and tired, and was un- 
conscious of her thoughts. She could 
only look out from her door in a kind of 
stupor, dully watching the pedestrians. 
One such drew her eye at length, because 
he had once staggered slightly, though 
for the most part he walked steadily 
along in the roadway. It was that single 
stagger which had made Marianne notice 
the man. She supposed him to be 
slightly drunk, but as he drew abreast 
of her she saw that he was deadly pale, 
as though he were in great pain. 

“You are ill,” she called to him in 
French. “‘Isn’t it so?” 

“Yes, madame,” he answered, paus- 
ing before her and then passing on, “I 
am ill. It is the heart. But it will pass. 
Good night.” 

She saw him go by, and watched him 
into the distance with a wondering eye. 
The poor man! He was of her own na- 
tion, her own class, and he was ill. Ah! 
She recalled Antoine’s illness, which was 
of the lung, produced by chill and 
neglect, and she was made suddenly 
sweetly sad, so that tears brimmed to 
her eyes. For the first time for months 
Marianne was conscious of emotion. She 
was almost happy in her sadness, be- 
cause this was the first human impulse 
she had felt for so long. 

What wonder that she watched the 
next night for this passenger, and that 
each evening thereafter, as he passed 
upon his homeward way, they exchanged 
a greeting? But that would have been 
little if, one night, she had not seen him 
afar and in danger. He was walking, as 
usual, in the roadway. his head lowered, 
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regardless of all that might occur; and a 
flashing light came sharply from a side 
street—a cab, the driver of which drove 
at reckless speed right down upon the 
unconscious figure. Only Marianne saw 
and appreciated the danger. Her hands 
met vehemently. 

“Take care!” she screamed to her 
friend. He did not hear. The light 
swerved. Something happened. Some- 
thing terrible happened, she knew. Then 
the light disappeared and all was dark- 
ness. And Marianne’s friend lay hud- 
dled at the side of the street. She 
screamed again, but did not stay at her 
door. She ran quickly toward the dread- 
ful little heap which lay so still. Some- 
body else also, a man, had seen the acci- 
dent, and had shouted. He, too, ran, 
for the cab drove so fast that it was out 
of sight in an instant. Marianne and the 
stranger, both running, met over the 
senseless body, and stooped simultane- 
ously. The man lay absolutely crum- 
pled, his cheeks ashen, and his teeth 
showing. 

““He’s dead!” cried the other rescuer. 
Poor devil!” 
“No, no!” Marianne protested, beside 
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herself. “Impossible. Help me to carry 
him. You see that light? That is my 
door. Bring him there.” She stooped, 
feverishly dragging the limp arms 
straight, and raising the heavy head. 

By now others had come up, hearing 
the shout and the scream, and drawn 
thither by the sight of the body. One of 
them was a policeman, who picked the 
body up in his arms, as though it were 
that of a little boy. Another man ran 
for a doctor. Accompanied by those 
who had collected, Marianne returned 
to “The Silver Bells,” where the police- 
man paused, still carrying his burden. 
She led the way to an upper bedroom, 
and in ten minutes the doctor had ar- 
rived. He found the invalid already 
conscious, but still dazed with his shock 
and in pain from bruises and a broken 
leg. So it happened that Marianne 
found herself with a new patient, one 
who groaned and tossed his head, but 
who, when she tended him, turned with 
the most pathetic smile she had ever seen. 

By then the policeman, who had taken 
notes with the help of Marianne’s bet- 
ter understanding of her compatriot’s 
speech, had left, and they were alone but 


ACCOMPANIED BY THOSE WHO HAD COLLECTED, MARIANNE RETURNED TO “‘ THE SILVER BELLS 2 
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for the company of the two girls whose 
business it was to sweep and scrub “The 
Silver Bells,”’ and who lived in the house. 
Marianne, sitting there, smiled back at 
the stranger, but with interest and con- 
cern. It had been she who had discov- 
ered that he lived alone in one room be- 
hind Goodge Street, that he had neither 
friends nor relatives, and that his name 
was Jean Bouget. She had discovered 
other things about him also, which she 
had no need to tell the English. He was 
but iittle older than herself, he was 
lonely and unhappy, he needed care. All 
her sympathy, her shrewd and devoted 
sympathy, was given him. He became 
a child in her eyes. With her own hand 
she held the spoon from which he supped 
her broth. With her own hand she cut 
the meat she had fried. His grateful eyes 
were her reward. 

“It is good?” she asked, smoothing 
the sheet beneath his chin. 

“It is kind,” answered Jean Bouget. 

“No, no. The food .. .” persisted 
Marianne. 

Poor woman! Her fate pursued her, 

“Madame,” said the invalid,“ I am all 
gratitude.” 

“You do not like the food?” she 
begged. “It is not to your taste.” 

““Madame,” admitted Jean, “I have 
poor appetite. You are so good. The 
food is . . . excellent.” 

“Ah!” cried Marianne, with extrava- 
gant emotion. “It is ill cooked. You— 
you, too, are an epicure!” 

“Madame,” groaned Jean, “it is my 
trade. It is my calling. I am a cook.” 

“You are, perhaps,” she magnifi- 
cently guessed, “a savior. You are a 
cook. You can tell that I am no cook. 
Well, it may be that fate has sent you 
to me. We shall see. I am happy. 
Sleep now. Sleep well. To-morrow we 
shall talk.” 


In a very short time Jean was in 
charge of the kitchen. He entered it 
upon the first day with a glance such as 
an experienced sailor will cast upon a 
ship, and his smile of joy was clear to all. 


“Good!” he remarked. “It is a 
kitchen. ‘The Silver Bells’ is famed. I 
shall increase its fame, for I am an 
artist.” 

It was true. For a time the restaurant 
was still dependent upon its prosaic cus- 
tomers who came for the sake of its name 
and could not distinguish between the 
shadow and the reality. It was long 
before there appeared any change in the 
body of its patrons. But one day an 
epicure, a friend of old, who had been 
for months in another country, returned 
to London and to “The Silver Bells.” 
He entered and looked around him. 
Marianne, seeing that once familiar face, 
stepped forward, her face transfigured. 
For one who thought little except of 
spotlessness and taste, she now showed a 
marvelous intuition. Herself, she went 
down to the kitchen. 

“It is necessary,” she whispered to 
Jean, “that this monsieur’s food is pre- 
pared as for a veritable gourmet. You 
understand, my friend. I speak to you 
from my heart.” 

It was enough. The returned patron 
forgave the chattering mob who gave 
his restaurant an unfamiliar and popular 
air. He forgave the slight delay. He 
unbent. He lingered over his meal, 
stretching his legs and savoring his cof- 
fee. Upon the following evening he re- 
turned with a friend. They came again. 
The ancient customers began once more 
to frequent “The Silver Bells.” It was 
as though a new life had begun, for now 
the patrons of old, clinging to one room, 
and one part of that room, made a sepa- 
rate world from the popular diners. But 
they could not drive away these mag- 
nificent creatures, who crowded faster 
and faster, thicker and thicker. Thirty 
would-be diners were turned away at 
the busy hour in a single evening. 
Tables were booked by post, by pre- 
liminary visit. Every corner was util- 
ized. “The Silver Bells” had reached 
the limit of its accommodation. It had 
become inundated with a flood of 
patrons. Its fame spread wider. Jean 
had created a new legend of its great- 
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ness, its unsurpassed marvel. And in 
spite of it all he remained the shy, mod- 
est man, so quiet, so timid, who had 
first responded to Marianne’s greeting as 
he slowly wandered home on that night 
so many weeks before. His thin, very 
dark face, his melancholy eyes, his 
dreamy air, were unchanged. His long, 
slim hands and leisurely movements 
were the same. So, too, was his manner 
to Marianne. You would have supposed 
him unaware of his triumph. And yet 
the dishes at “The Silver Bells” were the 
talk of dining London. They were cun- 
ning, but they were more than cunning. 
They were fascinating, but they were 
more than fascinating. The rich and dis- 
tinguished jostled for entry to the res- 
taurant. Those who prided themselves 
upon the finest culinary judgment, those 
who had the highest reputation in that 
field, said, with conviction, “The best 
food in London is to be had at ‘The Sil- 
ver Bells.’ It is a stupid name, but the 
cooking is superb.” Antoine had been 


an artist, but Jean proved to be a genius. 
He was the finest cook in the world. 


For long, Marianne had no fear. She 
was stupefied, dazzled, at the progress of 
events. She saw herself becoming rich, 
but she remained moderate in all her 
own disbursements, and she never real- 
ized that every success has its corre- 
sponding danger. She was proud of Jean, 
proud of her own perception, and thank- 
ful for the accidents which had led him 
to her kitchen. If doubts of the future 
had arisen she might well have experi- 
enced alarm, but she did not think. She 
lived in a quiet and pleasant security 
that sprang from her own innocence. It 
was not for her to imagine the machina- 
tions of others less innocent, less scrupu- 
lous than herself. And yet there came 
gradually with this strange success an 
atmosphere of faint anxiety. It was 
nothing, she assured herself, and she had 
but dreamed something unpleasant of 
which the shadow lingered unconsciously 
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in her mind. So may such moods of 
doubt and uncertainty arise in us all. 
She had no fear. It was true that she 
received a visit from a stranger who 
offered to buy the restaurant. She dis- 
missed him. “The Silver Bells” was 
Antoine’s legacy. It was her life. She 
would not sell it. Suddenly she recog- 
nized that if she gave it up she would 
die. More strangers visited her, with 
offers to buy the restaurant. To them 
all she returned the same determined 
answer. They went away; but Mari- 
anne, deeply perturbed, thought the 
more seriously of this subject, and knew 
that she could not change her relation to 
“The Silver Bells.””. The place, her one 
beautiful vision, so wonderfully fulfilled, 
was in her heart forever. 

But other forces came into the con- 
flict. Marianne had never thought of 
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them. And yet they were the most dan- 
gerous of all. One night, as Jean left the 
restaurant, and she stood, as she always 
did, near the door, she saw him met by 
another man, accosted, accompanied 
along the street. A sharp fear struek her. 
So strong was the impression made upon 
her that she departed from her custom 
and spoke of it to Jean. 

“That man,” she said, haltingly, 
“the man whom you saw last night... 
he was a friend?” 

Jean did not meet her eyes. “An ac- 
quaintance merely,” he replied, but in a 
strange tone with which she was unfamil- 
iar. “I donot know. .. . An acquaint- 
ance. He had—business with me.” 

““Ah yes— business,” agreed Mari- 
anne. But her mind was alert with fear. 
She had glimpsed the danger. It was 
essential that she should meet it. They 


HE LINGERED OVER HIS MEAL, STRETCHING HIS LEGS AND SAVORING HIS COFFEE 
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were trying to steal Jean from her, so 
that he might bring money to others. 
She must keep him. What should she do? 

Long Marianne pondered, lying at 
night without rest, and thinking inces- 
santly of this unsleeping danger. She 
could offer Jean more money, but she 
could not offer as much money as these 
others who had great palaces where rich 
men paid extravagantly for food and 
wine and entertainment. She was afraid. 
She could trust only to his loyalty; and 
even loyalty, when one was offered the 
salary of a Lord Chancellor, would still 
perhaps be insufficient. How afraid 
Marianne was! 

She knew, then, long before Jean 
spoke to her, what the result of this long 
intrigue would be. She knew, and con- 
sequently dreaded his approach. At last 
he came, full of humility, of regret. She 
did not hear his words. She had heard 
them too often in her thoughts. They 
were known to her. They were stereo- 
typed in her mind. He had _ been 
offered ... The temptation was too 
great. . . . He desired that madame— 

“You have, then, accepted this offer, 
Monsieur Jean?” asked Marianne, in a 
terrible voice. 

“T have made no agreement, madame. 
But”— Jean was grave and pale. He 
looked always away from her, with pain 
and contrition, and his voice was faint, 
but she believed him resolved—“I do 
not disguise from you that I desire to—” 

“Yes, yes, yes. You have thought of 
me? Of my position here?” 

“So often. I have resisted, refused, 
solely upon that account. Madame, be- 
lieve me—”’ 

“Listen,” said Marianne. “TI have 
known of this. It has been in my heart 
so many days. I will tell you all this 
restaurant means to me. Long ago, 
when I was much younger and when 
Antoine lived ...” She told of the 
departure from Avranches, of the ideal 
and its accomplishment, of the days of 
struggle and success, the intermission, 
the greater success that had come since 


that time of dullness and malease. As 
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she spoke the tears came to Jean’s eyes 
as to her own. “You see, Monsieur 
Jean,” she murmured, “how much 
‘The Silver Bells’ has come to mean to 
me, so that it is my heart, my life. If 
thou goest, I am forlorn. 1 have no 
place in the world, for this is my home 
and my child. If thou goest I am left 
with this great child and no way of 
escape from a second descent into dreary 
days and nights of aimless labor. . . .” 

So her voice grewmore pleading,and she 
continued while the tears welled from the 
eyes of both, and her hand was laid upon 
Jean’sarm, and her sad face nearer to his. 

“Wilt thou not stay, my friend, and 
repel these offers that come from men 
who have no hearts and no visions? I 
cannot offer the great rewards of these 
rich men, so base and so merciless. They 
do not need thee. I do. I need thee 
more and more and more as the days 
pass. My need is great. It is the need 
of one who is without help, with none to 
care for her and aid her in the great 
struggle. And what little I can offer in 
return I will. I will offer thee myself, 
and all my loving care for the rest of my 
life and thine. . . . And if thou wilt not 
accept my offer I am dead already, for 
there is no life for me if thou goest. ...” 

Marianne’s voice had sunk to the low- 
est murmur, checked often by a stran- 
gling, as if the tears which now streamed 
from her eves were drowning her. And 
Jean, too, was crying, and their hands 
were tightly clasped. 

“My beautiful queen!” he said, in his 
faint voice. “I love thee. I will never 
leave thee. I will be thy guardian, thy 
protector. Ps 

““My husband,” she begged. 

“T will cook thee,”’ asserted Jean, car- 
ried away by his enthusiasm, “a wed- 
ding breakfast such as no bride has ever 
before relished. It shall be a boast and 
a saying in the world for all time.” 

“Thou art a genius!” cried Marianne. 

“T am a slave,” he responded, modest 
still. “‘ But I ama great cook; and in that, 
if in no other respect, I will do thee justice, 
my queen, for there I am without equal.” 





THE MOST MYSTERIOUS MANUSCRIPT IN THE WORLD 


DID ROGER BACON WRITE IT AND HAS THE KEY BEEN FOUND? 


BY JOHN M. MANLY, Ph.D., Litt. D. 


Professor of English, University of Chicago. 


EW literary discoveries in our time 

have excited a keener or more 
widely spread popular interest than 
those connected with the mysterious 
volume brought to light nine years ago 
by Mr. Wilfred M. Voynich, the well- 
known bibliophile and dealer in ancient 
books and manuscripts. For several 
years the nature, and even the existence, 
of the volume were known only to a 
comparatively small number of schol- 
ars, scientists, and cipher experts in 
Europe and America, most of whom 
made ineffectual efforts to read the 
strange writing it contains, on the basis 
of photographs generously supplied by 
Mr. Voynich to all who possessed such 
knowledge or experience as gave any 
promise of a successful attack on the 
mystery. But early in the present year 
it became generally known that, after 
two years of very exacting work devoted 
almost solely to this problem, Profes- 
sor William Romaine Newbold of the 
University of Pennsylvania had suc- 
ceeded in reading extensive passages of 
the manuscript and would present his 
results and explain his methods before 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and the American Philosophical Society 
at their meetings in April. 

All sorts of rumors were rife—some 
true and some false. Until better in- 
formed by the newspapers, many 
thought the manuscript had something 
to do with the Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy, of which they had heard vague 
echoes from time to time, and doubtless 
expected the revelation of a hitherto un- 
known play or at least a new support of 


Baconian claims. Some learned—cor- 
rectly enough—that the Bacon whose 
name was connected with the manu- 
script was not the lawyer, statesman, 
and philosopher of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but a learned friar who lived three 
hundred years earlier, who was star- 
tlingly modern in his scientific attain- 
ments, and who consequently was, in 
his own day and for centuries afterward, 
suspected of practicing black magic. 
Some believed that Professor Newbold 
had learned the secrets of this magic, and 
one poor woman came hundreds of miles 
to beseech him to cast out by means of 
Bacon’s magic formule the demons that 
had taken possession of her. 

But the legitimate causes of interest 
were in reality very great. It had long 
been known that Roger Bacon had, in 
the thirteenth century, spoken of micro- 
scopes and telescopes, as well as of gun- 
powder, horseless carriages, motor boats, 
anc flying machines, but it was com- 
monly believed that he spoke not from 
actual knowledge of these supposedly 
modern inventions, but merely from 
imaginative dreams of what might be. 
Professor Newbold’s discoveries were re- 
ported to prove that in regard to some 
of these wonders—the telescope and the 
microscope—Bacon had merely spoken 
the simple truth, and that, by the 
use of these inventions, he had made 
observations in astronomy and in the 
processes of cell development hundreds 
of years in advance of the rest of the 
scientific world. It is no wonder, then, 
that scholars and scientists as well as 
mere lovers of the marvelous came from 
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far and near to hear Professor New- 
bold explain the cipher, and Professor 
McClung—one of our most eminent his- 
tologists—discuss the revelations in sci- 
ence, and Mr. Voynich relate the history 
of the manuscript. 

What, then, is the manuscript? What 
are Professor Newbold’s methods and 
results? And what is the outlook for 
future work and further revelations? 

Independent of all theories as to 
origin and meaning, the manuscript is 
one of the most fascinating puzzles ever 
presented for the perplexity of experts. 
Superficially it is a small volume eight 
and a half by five and three-fourths 
inches, written on vellum and _illus- 
trated with colored drawings of whole 
plants, leaves and roots, 
astrological diagrams, re- 
alistic and symbolical 
representations of cell de- 
velopment, and strange 
pictures of nude women. 
Originally it consisted of 
at least two hundred and 
seventy-two pages; but 
six seem to have been 
lost between the fifteenth 
century, when the quires, 
or gatherings, were 
marked with signatures, 
and the seventeenth, 
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bound to inquire first as to its genuine- 
a problem which in this case offers 
some special difficulties. The evidence 
in such inquiries is partly external, 
historical, and partly internal, dealing 
with language and technical details of 
writing, illustration, and the like. 

The history of the manuscript for the 
last three centuries can be made out with 
sufficient clearness by the aid of a letter 
which was attached to the manuscript 
when Mr. Voynich discovered it in 1912 
in a collection of books and manuscripts 
formerly belonging to the princely house 
of Parma. This letter was written by 
Johannes Marcus Marci in 1665 when he 
sent the volume as a present to Dr. 
Athanasius Kircher. 
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A FACSIMILE PAGE OF THE MYSTERIOUS WRITING, EMBELLISHED 
WITH BOTANICAL DRAWINGS 
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Although known to few at the present 
time, both these men were celebrities of 
European reputation in the seventeenth 
century. Doctor Kircher (1601-1680) 
was a scholar of well-nigh universal at- 
tainments — physicist, mathematician, 
geologist, geographer, philosopher, lin- 
guist, and archeologist; one of the 
pioneers in the study of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, author of a treatise on cryp- 
tography, inventor of a calculating ma- 
chine, and founder of a valuable collec- 
tion of antiquities still preserved in the 
Jesuit college at Rome as the Museum 
Kircherianum. Marci (1595-1667) was 
of only less eminence than Kircher. 
Educated at the University of Prague, 
he devoted himself to medicine and be- 
came professor in the University in 1620. 
Later he studied French, Italian, and 
Spanish, and traveled extensively. In 
1640 he met Kircher at Rome and was 
by him introduced to the study of Orien- 
tal languages, especially Arabic. He 
also became an adept in the Kabbala, or 


Jewish mysteries, and in alchemy. He 
was popularly supposed to be able to 
transmute the baser metals into gold. 
In 1658 he was appointed physician to 
the Emperor Ferdinand II and was en- 


nobled. In early youth he had wished 
to join the Jesuits, but was rejected 
on account of tuberculous tendencies. 
Shortly before his death he succeeded in 
gaining admission to the order, and 
apparently made this gift to Kircher in 
preparation for that event. 

It is clear that Marci did not possess 
the manuscript in 1640, when he was 
with Kircher in Rome. Who was the 
previous owner referred to as having 
sent Kircher a copy of part of the manu- 
script for decipherment but as being 
unwilling to send him the manuscript 
itself, we may never know. But it may 
be worth noting that in the preface of his 
Idearum Operaticium Idea Marci men- 
tions as his mother-in-law Laura, daugh- 
ter of Dionisius Misserone who suc- 
ceeded Octavius Strada as director of the 
Imperial Museum of the Emperor 


Rudolf. 
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The Doctor Raphael of the letter, who 
told Marci that the book had once be- 
longed to the Emperor Rudolf, who gave 
the bearer six hundred ducats (or about 
$14,000 present value) and that it was 
thought to be the work of Roger Bacon, 
was a lawyer, known also, from his 
Polish mother, as Missowski, who, from 
his relations with the courts of Rudolf 
and Ferdinand III, was likely to have 
trustworthy information. Born in 1580, 
he began his career as secretary to 
Cardinal Melchior Klesl, at the court 
of Rudolf; under Ferdinand III he be- 
came attorney general of Bohemia. He 
died in 1644. 

Incidentally, the connection of the 
volume with the imperial court is curi- 
ously confirmed by the manuscript it- 
self. When Mr. Voynich was having the 
first page photographed the photograph 
showed faint traces of writing at the 
bottom of the page that had not been 
visible in the manuscript itself. Efforts 
to read it were unsuccessful, and finally 
Mr. Voynich decided to apply a chemical 
commonly used by paleeographers to de- 
velop faded writing. Under this treat- 
ment the writing appeared clearly as 
Jacobj de Tepenecz. At the time this 
name meant nothing, but later research 
disclosed the fact that it was the name 
assumed in 1608 by Jacobus Horcicky, a 
botanist and the director of the Emperor 
Rudolf’s alchemical laboratory, who 
made a fortune by the invention and 
sale of aqua sinapia, a predecessor of 
eau de Cologne. De Tepenecz lived until 
1622, but as he was obliged to flee the 
country in the disturbances of 1618, it 
is probable that he parted with the 
manuscript at that time. At any rate, it 
seems clear that the volume was pre- 
sented to Rudolf and was believed by 
members of the court circle to be the 
work of Roger Bacon, the famous Eng- 
lish scholar and scientist. 

The earlier history of the manuscript 
cannot at present be established by 
documentary proof, but Mr. Voynich 
has shown that there is much probabil- 
ity in the theory that it was given to 
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AN ASTROLOGICAL DIAGRAM REPRESENTING THE ZODIACAL SIGN OF TAURUS, THE BULL 


Rudolf by Dr. John Dee, mathematician ance of the MS. itself confirms it—the 
and astrologer to Queen Elizabeth, and ink, the pigments, the general style of 
that he obtained it with other Bacon _ the writing, and the general appearance 
MSS. when the monasteries of England of the vellum. 
were disestablished and their MSS. dis- But if we can attain only a certain 
persed or destroyed. Certainly Dee was degree of probability as to the origin and 
more interested in Bacon than was any date of the MS., can we determine defi- 
other person known to have visited nitely the nature of the subject matter 
Rudolf; certainly he possessed a collec- and the character of the cipher? 
tion of Bacon’s writings never equaled On examining the MS., one’s first im- 
by any other collector, and certainly his pression would undoubtedly be that it 
library of books and manuscripts was was some sort of medical treatise. The 
too numerous and expensive to have drawings of plants, roots, and leaves 
been formed by purchase. might well accompany a discussion of 
That the MS. is Bacon’s, or even that _ their medicinal properties—or virtues, as 
it dates from the thirteenth century, they used to be called; the astronomical 
cannot then be proved by documentary _ or astrological diagrams point to a time 
evidence, but there is no evidence when every well-informed physician 
against this tradition, and the appear- thought it necessary, like the Doctor in 
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Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales,” to con- 
sult the stars for propitious times to 
treat his patients; the drawings of cell 
structures might indeed be _ scientific 
studies of physiology, for science in the 
Middle Ages was curiously mixed with 
superstition; and the pictures of nude 
women—most of whom seem to be tak- 
ing a bath (plunge, sitz, or shower)— 
might well represent a system of hydro- 
therapy, for that was a frequent feature 
of medizval practice. Yet as soon as one 
has reached such a conclusion, one begins 
to wonder whether it can be correct; 
whether anything in such a treatise 
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could require concealment sufficiently to 
motivate the creation of a system of 
secret writing and the use of it through- 
out the whole two hundred and seventy- 
two pages of the treatise. If such a 
treatise contained any views or other 
statements that it would be dangerous 
to publish, it would seem probable that 
such passages must be few and brief, and 
that only such passages would need to 
be enciphered. One may therefore 
suspect that the real subject matter is 
more important and dangerous and that 
the drawings are merely a blind in- 
tended to suggest that the contents of 
the manuscript are insig- 
nificant and innocent. 
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ANOTHER PAGE OF THE MANUSCRIPT, WITH TYPICAL EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS OF FEMALE FIGURES 
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Such questions as these 
undoubtedly — suggested 
themselves to the various 
experts in paleography, 
in botany, in medicine, in 
astronomy, and in cryp- 
tography who have from 
time to time tried to read 
the cipher. 

As for the cipher itself, 
it looks very easy. Bot- 
anists thought they could 
read it by identifying the 
plants and assuming that 
the inscriptions under 
them gave their names; 
astronomers thought that 
the inscriptions under the 
stars — particularly such 
easily recognized ones as 
Aldebaran and the Hy- 
ades— would furnish a 
clue; paleographers tried 
the methods that had 
been successful in deci- 
phering the inscriptions 
at Persepolis and Baby- 
lon; cipher experts ana- 
lyzed the cipher by their 
well-known methods, de- 
cided at once that it was 
a simple single-alphabet 
cipher, and then found to 
their dismay that, al- 
though it had all the 
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A DRAWING OF THE GREAT NEBULA IN ANDROMEDA 


The legend accompanying the picture states, according to Professor Newbold’s reading, that the ob- 
ject portrayed was seen in a concave mirror (a reflecting telescope?) and its location is given as that 


of the Great Nebula in Andromeda. 
this drawing must have had a telescope, 


characteristics of a real cipher system, 
it successfully resisted all attempts to 
read it. 

Then came Professor Newbold. He 
had long been a student of medieval 
philosophy and science and of that 
mysterious system of esoteric thought 
developed by the Jews and known as the 
Kabbala. He knew that Roger Bacon 
not only had written a Hebrew gram- 
mar, but was familiar with all the 
methods of secret writing known to an- 
cient and medizval science—he enumer- 
ates and describes seven different meth- 
ods in his “Epistle on the Nullity of 
Magic.” Moreover, on the last page of 
the manuscript he read in Latin the 
sentence, “Thou wast giving me many 
gates,” and as the term “gates” was 


The late Professor Eric 
as he correctly depicts features invisible to the naked eye. 


Joolittle asserted that the maker of 


familiar from the Kabbala, he decided 
that here was the key to the cipher and 
the mystery. But how to use the key, 
how to unlock the gates was still to be 
learned. Many months of hard labor, of 
trial and failure, and partial success, fol- 
lowed by corrections and further hy- 
potheses and experiments, passed before 
he was able to read even a word of the 
mysterious manuscript. Then came the 
successful reading of long passages, re- 
vealing historical and scientific facts 
unknown to Professor Newbold and 
consequently bringing to his mind in- 
dubitable proof of the correctness of his 
system. 

This system is too elaborate to be 
explained in detail here, but its general 
features are comparatively simple. 





A PORTION OF THE LAST PAGE OF THE MANUSCRIPT, CONTAINING A LATIN SENTENCE 
IN WHICH PROFESSOR NEWBOLD BELIEVES THE KEY TO THE CIPHER IS CONCEALED 


Long before he wrote this MS., Roger 
Bacon, according to Professor Newbold, 
had devised an ingenious system of 
cipher for conveying to the initiated re- 
ports of matters too dangerous to be 
written openly. His plan was to use 
combinations of two letters in the open 
text to represent one letter of the secret 
message. Each of the twenty-two let- 
ters of the Latin alphabet could there- 
fore be represented by a combination of 
any one of these letters with some other. 
But, inasmuch as the necessary sequence 
of letters in the words of the open text 
would to a certain degree limit or deter- 
mine the letters of the secret message, 
he devised three methods of obtaining 
freedom of expression. First, seeing that 
all the of the 
looked like nonsense, he decided to avail 
himself of the privilege of writing non- 
sense under the guise of treatises on 
alchemy. Next, instead of using an 
alphabet of twenty-two letters for his 
secret text, he reduced the alphabet to 
eleven by treating as equivalents letters 
somewhat similar in sound; thus his 
alphabet, grouping equivalents together, 
would run, a, bfp, egkq, dt, e, ij, lr, m, 
n, ou, sz. Finally, he did not regard it 
as necessary that the letters of the secret 
message should come in proper order, 
but allowed them to be disarranged to 
suit the requirements of the open text. 

By means of this system Professor 


discussions alchemists 


Newbold has read from the supposed 
alchemical treatises ascribed to Bacon 
secret messages totaling several thou- 
sand words. Besides those which he 
presented in his lecture before the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons at 
Philadelphia, he has sent me one of 
1,399 words, giving a detailed account of 
a riot at Oxford, involving a pitched 
battle between the lay students and the 
friars. The substance is this: 

“February 26, 1273, King Edward 
ordered the clergy to undertake a sys- 
tematic inquisition into crime. They 
began it, but, owing to the antagonism 
of the nobility, soon desisted. At Ox- 
ford the knights besieged the friars; long 
speeches were exchanged; Bacon ex- 
ploded gunpowder to scare off the assail- 
ants with the belief that hell was opening 
and the devils coming out. The surren- 
der and ultimate pardon of the rebels are 
recorded.” “Of these alleged facts,” 
says Professor Newbold, “I verified the 
order for inquisition addressed to Parlia- 
ment in January, 1273; I have not 
found the King’s brief of February, but 
have the report of legal proceedings in 
January and February, 1274, against the 
insurgents at Oxford, with their names 
and number. The latter was confirmed 
in a cipher record read after I knew the 
facts, but all the rest was read before. 
Nothing of the kind is mentioned in any 
history I have seen.” 
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But how does this method apply to 
the cipher manuscript? Very simply in- 
deed. The mysterious symbols of the 
MS. have, according to Professor New- 
bold, no significance in themselves, but 
are merely a means of carrying and con- 
cealing microscopic signs devised from 
the ancient Greek system of shorthand. 
The strokes of each visible letter, instead 
of being made with a single free sweep 
of the pen, are carefully built up of 
microscopic signs closely packed to- 
gether—usually about ten signs to each 
letter. An ordinary reading glass will 
show at once the composite structure of 
the letters. To read the cipher it is only 
necessary to give the shorthand signs 
their proper values and then translate 
them by the system explained already. 
Using this method, Professor Newbold 
has read from the manuscript historical 
facts, astronomical observations and 


predictions, and philosophical and scien- 
tific theories with which he was previ- 
ously unacquainted, hut which have 
since been verified by research. 


The revelations of advanced knowl- 
edge of biological facts and theories pos- 
sessed by Bacon, but hitherto supposed 
to be the exclusive property of modern 
science, are confirmed by Professor 
McClung’s statements in regard to the 
biological drawings. Although Profes- 
sor McClung does not regard them as 
proving Bacon’s use of a compound 
microscope, he does think they imply the 
use of a single lens, such as was used 
four hundred years later (1677) by Leeu- 
wenhoek and Hamm in their rediscovery 
of details depicted by Bacon. The draw- 
ings are, of course, not such as moderns 
would make; objective fact and specu- 
lative interpretation are with difficulty 
distinguishable. But, with allowance for 
this, it appears that the investigator saw 
the seminiferous tubes, the microscopic 
cells with nuclei, and possibly the sper- 
matozoa, though the last are not ac- 
curately represented. A knowledge of 
the early stages of embryological devel- 
opment is indicated; the union of the 
sperm with the ovum and the relation of 
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the ovum to the tissues are suggested, 
though not proved. 

So far Professor McClung; and it 
must be admitted that such statements 
from a scientist of his high qualifica- 
tions confirm the view that Bacon had 
carried his biological researches to a 
point not heretofore known to have been 
reached until several centuries later. 

Some of the scientists who saw the 
enlarged drawings exhibited at Professor 
Newbold’s first lecture felt that Profes- 
sor McClung was too conservative in his 
statements. More than one thought the 
drawings could not have been made 
without the aid of a compound micro- 
scope; others emphasized the fact that 
they were more impressive and con- 
vincing when compared with sketches 
made by modern observers than when 
the object of comparison was the result 
of microphotography. One eminent 
physiologist, whose name I suppress 
only because I have not received express 
permission to quote him, thinks some of 
the drawings suggest a magnification of 
seventy-five and interprets them as rep- 
resentations of the columnar epithelial 
cells with their cilia. 

This is surely very wonderful. Persons 
not well informed in regard to the culture 
of the thirteenth century will doubtless 
feel that many features of this picture of 
Bacon and his attainments are absolute- 
ly incredible. But in science both the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries saw 
an amount of progress fairly comparable 
to that of our own time; the causes of 
error and the principles of experimental 
investigation were as clearly recognized 
by the leaders of science then as they are 
now; and if the scholars of that time 
were not always able to free themselves 
from the influence of traditional un- 
truths, neither are we. 

As for Bacon himself, there is not, as 
one might suppose, any absurdity in 
crediting him with a knowledge of Greek 
shorthand. Shorthand was practiced by 
the Greeks from the fourth century B.c. 
It was in common use among the Ro- 
mans. It was transmitted to the Middle 
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Ages. In 1174 John of Tilbury pre- 
sented to King Henry of England a new 
system of shorthand, invented by him- 
self, which he declared to be free from 
all the defects of the ancient system and 
to be as swift as human speech or even 
swifter. Bacon himself specifically men- 
tions shorthand, and in Chapter IV of 
his Greek Grammar gives a brief list of 
contractions and shorthand symbols and 
says, “there is an infinite number of 
others, as with us.” 

That Bacon knew and used simple 
lenses has long been generally admitted, 
but until recently it has been customary 
to deny that he used lenses in combi- 
nation, either for microscopes or for 
telescopes. Yet his treatise on optics 
distinctly states the principles of combi- 
nation and, though with some exaggera- 
tion, the results that can be obtained. 
Recent students of his work in optics and 
mathematics, such as Prof. Eilhard 
Wiedemann of the University of Er- 
langen, and Prof. David Eugene Smith 
of Columbia University, rate his knowl- 
edge and his capacity for scientific think- 
ing very high indeed. His correction of 
the error in the calendar was remarkable 
for its accuracy. 

Of his latest observations and specu- 
lations in biology we know very little. 
He published no specific treatise on the 
subject. What he says is said inciden- 
tally in connection with other subjects 
and was ‘written at least twenty-five 
years before his death. That he should, 
during the years of his imprisonment 
(1278-1292 ?) have found time and op- 
portunity for microscopic work on cells 
and ova need occasion no surprise. 
Prisoners such as he was are often al- 
lowed by their jailers to do the very 
things which the imprisonment was in- 
tended to prevent. 

Nor should any amount of practical 
knowledge of astronomy surprise us. In 
his recent monumental work on the his- 
tory of science (Le Systéme du Monde), 
Professor Duhem, the greatest living 
authority on the subject, accords Bacon 
the highest honor for both theoretical 
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and practical astronomy, and Mr. Voy- 
nich possesses a manuscript of astro- 
nomical calculations which seems very 
certainly to be from his hand. 

It may be mentioned incidentally 
that Bacon taught the rotundity of the 
earth, and that it was a quotation from 
Bacon which gave Columbus the idea of 
attempting to reach the East by sailing 
west. But this is not remarkable. 
Learned men from the days of Pythag- 
oras onward have held this view, and in 
the thirteenth century it was the current 
doctrine, as set forth in the famous 
treatise of Johannes de Sacro Bosco. 

That Roger Bacon believed in al- 
chemy and in astrology has, however, 
been enough in the minds of many mod- 
ern writers to cast discredit or suspicion 
upon the clear and unmistakable evi- 
dences of his scientific attainments and 
brand him as a visionary and a charla- 
tan. Such persons forget, or have never 
known, that practically every eminent 
man of science in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries believed in both these 
pseudo-sciences, and that some of the 
most eminent English physicists of the 
present day hold views which to many 
of us are as absurd as alchemy or astrol- 
ogy. The fact is that in 1300 scientific 
thinking had advanced practically as far 
as it had three hundred years later, and 
that Roger Bacon was one of the most 
learned, clearest, and most remarkable 
thinkers of that remarkable epoch. 

But if we might well expect to find in 
Bacon all that Professor McClung sees 
in the drawings and all that Professor 
Newbold reads from the cipher texts, 
are we justified in concluding that 
Professor Newbold has indeed found the 
key that unlocks the secret treasury and 
can bring forth its treasures at will? 
Professor Newbold is himself very mod- 
est about his achievements. He feels 
confident, indeed, that he has found the 
key. He cannot believe that the mes- 
sages he reads are not actually in the 
cipher, but are the result of subconscious 
recollection and activity. He is sure 
that many of the revelations he has read 
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cannot come from that storehouse of the 
forgotten and the unregarded which 
daily astonishes us with what it contains, 
because he is sure that there was never 
any opportunity for such information to 
get into his subconsciousness. But he 
is not sure that the key fits all the locks. 
He thinks it may need a touch of the 
file here and there, and he earnestly 
desires the aid of competent wardens in 
using it. In less figurative language, he 
recognizes that there are many passages 
that he has tried to read and could not; 
that the system itself has such flexibility 
that one may possibly obtain a reading 
that is not the right reading; and that 
until a greater degree of objectivity and 
inevitability is attained in the use of the 
alphabets, the readings will remain open 
to a certain degree of suspicion, which 
cannot be entirely removed even by the 
character of the results obtained. He 
therefore wishes others to test and cor- 
rect the alphabets, and check up his 
readings, and organize for the complete 
decipherment of the mysterious manu- 
script and of all other Baconian writings 
containing the cipher. And he believes 
that the results will richly reward those 
who are willing to undertake the work. 
For my own part, it is necessary to say 
that Professor Newbold’s theory and 
system now seem much more reasonable 
than they did a year ago when he first 
explained them to me. At that time I 
was dabbling with the cipher myself, as 
I had been doing at odd times for several 
years. I then told him frankly that I 
could not believe that a man with intel- 
ligence enough to construct so compli- 
cated a cipher would construct one that 
could not be trusted to convey his mes- 
sages inevitably and unmistakably; that 
absolute certainty of interpretation was 
one of the first essentials of a good 
cipher, and that, inasmuch as experience 
has shown that even a group of less than 
fifty letters can be arranged in several 
thousand different ways all forming in- 
telligible human speech, I could never 
have any confidence in a system which 
involved a process of unsystematic re- 
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arrangement of letters. He recognized 
the force of these objections, but felt 
that it was more than counterbalanced 
by his getting revelations of facts—his- 
torical, astronomical, and the lke— 
which he was sure had never before 
come to his knowledge. 

The force of some of these objections 
has, for me, been lessened, though not 
entirely destroyed, by increased knowl- 
edge and increased acquaintance with 
Professor Newbold’s system. 

In the first place, if Bacon’s system 
was suggested by the Kabbala, it would 
not be at all strange that it should be 
loose and capable of more than one in- 
terpretation. The Kabbalistic system, I 
learned, is vague, is multiform, is capa- 
ble, indeed, of extracting any meaning 
out of almost any material. 

Further, when I came to examine in 
detail some of Professor Newbold’s de- 
cipherments, I found to my surprise that 
he did not range far and wide to find the 
letters to make up a word, but usually 
found them in a very limited space and 
often in part already arranged, either in 
direct or in reversed order—only occa- 
sionally would a necessary letter need to 
be sought at a distance of thirty or forty 
from those with which it was joined in 
making a word. This, of course, though 
it did not entirely remove the objection 
to anagramming, certainly reduced it to 
a minimum. 

But other doubts remain, some of 
which have developed only recently as a 
result of a very careful study of the 
manuscript and the system of its de- 
cipherment. And as Professor Newbold, 
and Mr. Voynich, and the whole public 
interested in this most important and 
mysterious manuscript desire that sort 
of criticism which has for its sole object 
the ascertainment of the truth, these 
doubts and queries shall be stated here 
as briefly as possible. 

First, as to the microscopic shorthand 
signs. That Bacon might have used 
them has been shown earlier in this 
paper. That they are objectively pres- 
ent in the strokes of the visible symbols 
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is clear to anyone who examines the 
manuscript with a good reading glass. 
Yet it does not seem safe to assume that 
these marks are what they seem, or in- 
deed are at all the result of intention or 
purpose. The ink with which the writing 
is done is thick, almost of the consistency 
of printer’s ink; the surface of the vel- 
lum is rough. It seems almost certain 
that such an ink applied to such a sur- 
face, not by pressure, but by the sweep 
of a pen or a brush, would break up into 
just such shreds and filaments as the 
microscope shows in these symbols. I 
cannot speak positively on this point, 
because it is only recently that I saw 
these marks and I have not yet been able 
to find an ancient vellum manuscript 
written with ink of this consistency; but 
a microscopie examination of old printed 
books undertaken several years ago for 
another purpose lends probability to this 
view. Moreover, the strokes have a 
freedom of sweep which does not seem 
compatible with the theory that they are 
built up carefully and painfully of 
minute bits. 

But even if the shorthand symbols are 
actually and intentionally present in the 
manuscript, it is possible that they have 
not been interpreted aright. Professor 
Newbold assigns to them in the main 
the letter values given by the best au- 
thorities on Greek shorthand, but after 
that his process is a highly complicated 
one and possesses perhaps an undue 
amount of looseness, or flexibility, as we 
may call it. Is it not possible that the 
letters derived from the shorthand signs 
could be read, by a cipher expert, as one 
of the many forms of systematic substi- 
tution cipher? The attempt has not, I 
think, been seriously made. 

The looseness or flexibility just re- 
ferred to consists in this: After the 
shorthand signs have been translated 
into Roman letters, these letters are re- 
placed by their equivalents in the sub- 
stitution alphabets. As some of the 
combinations have more than one value, 
there is here a certain amount of flexi- 
bility or play, a certain possibility of 
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making a given group of letters afford 
more than one arrangement and mean- 
ing, as anyone will recognize who has 
ever played the well-known game of 
“Word-building.” But this is not all. 
The alphabet through which all the let- 
ters must pass—or to which all must be 
reduced—is, as has already been said, 
an alphabet of eleven letters; 6, p, and f 
are equivalent letters, any one of which 
may be used for any other; and so of 
c,g, k, and q; and so of the other letters 
grouped as equivalents. Surely with this 
freedom of choice, a skillful anagram- 
matist can spell words and make sen- 
tences almost at will, and what the skill- 
ful anagrammatist can do consciously, 
the subconsciousness can undoubtedly 
do for any of us under proper conditions 
of interest and faith. As for one’s feel- 
ing of assurance that certain facts can 
never have been in one’s possession and 
therefore cannot be stored in one’s sub- 
consciousness, one perhaps never has the 
right to feel such assurance about any 
fact whatsoever. Experience shows that 
the memory often catches and stores up 
impressions that never were in one’s con- 
sciousness. Therefore, although I have 
as much confidence in Professor New- 
bold’s sincerity as in my own, I cannot 
feel that any amount of verification of 
disclosures supposed to be previously 
unknown to the decipherer can of itself 
establish the validity of a method of 
decipherment. 

Finally, I cannot believe that the 
visible symbols of the manuscript are a 
meaningless contrivance for the mere 
purpose of carrying and concealing the 
microscopic signs. I have studied these 
symbols in many different ways and 
from many different angles, and they be- 
have in every respect and under every 
test like an ordinary cipher, composed of 
arbitrary artificial symbols. The only 
exception to this is that up to the pres- 
ent time they absolutely refuse to be 
read. But this means nothing. We do 
not know what language lies at the basis 
of the cipher. Even the simplest cipher 
may resist attack until the correct as- 
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sumption is made in regard to the lan- 
guage, and this is very far from being 
an absolutely simple cipher. Bacon 
knew, and could have used, English, 
French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Arabic. The natural assumption would 
be that he wrote in Latin. If so, he may 
have used abbreviations as freely as they 
are used in ordinary medieval manu- 
scripts, indicating them only by general, 
not particular, signs—twenty-nine dis- 
tinctly different symbols are used in the 
manuscript, which would make seven 
available for abbreviations. Hebrew and 
Arabic seem out of the question; partly 
because he probably did not write them 
easily, and partly because they are nor- 
mally written from right to left, whereas 
the manuscript is written from left to 
right; but these reasons are not con- 
clusive. 

Despite the difficulties which attend 
every supposition in regard to the lan- 
guage, it does not seem possible to doubt 
that this is a real cipher, based upon a 
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real language. No man in any century 
previous to the sixteenth could “fake” a 
cipher system that possessed so many 
marks of genuineness as this and carry 
it consistently through nearly three 
hundred pages of closely written text. 
It is safe to assert that the visible 
symbols constitute a cipher and that 
they will some day be read by some 
one. 

But does this exclude the possibility 
that Professor Newbold’s system also 
has reality? By no means. It would be 
sasily possible to incorporate his micro- 
scopic signs into the strokes forming 
these symbols without in any way pro- 
ducing interference or difficulty. 

In any event this manuscript is, with 
the possible exception of those written 
in some unknown tongue which were 
recently found in central Asia, the most 
mysterious and most interesting manu- 
script that now challenges the ingenuity 
and industry and patience of the world 
of scholars. 


STRANGER 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


HE stranger had a way with him, 


The time he 


tarried in our place; 


The children ran to play with him, 
And something in his storied face 
Made old folk wish to stay with him 
Whose memory with their tales kept pace. 


Not one but did confide in him 
The inmost thought he ever had; 
The wayward owned a guide in him, 
To lead them out of mazes mad; 

It seemed there was a side in him 
For wise or wild, for sad or glad. 


He lived apart—was near to us, 
Was intimate and stranger, too! 

He ever grew more dear to us; 
Yet, only when he bade adieu, 

The secret was made clear to us! 


And we, at last, The Poet knew! 














THE HARBOR MASTER 


A STORY IN TWO PARTS—PART II 


BY RICHARD MATTHEWS HALLET 


Synopsis oF Part I.—Jethro Rackby, the solitary harbor master, was said to be a 
woman hater, so Deep-water Peter, for the amusement of his cronies, told him that Caddie 
Sills, the wild, mysterious girl whom the port called a “* perilous’’ woman, was in love 


with him. 
take advantage of her gratitude. 
to meet him by the Preaching Tree. 


Rackby rescued her from drowning, but was too slow and self-conscious to 
When he did ask her to marry him, Caddie promised 
To pay him back for his rebuff and in order to keep 


him occupied while her lover Sam Dreed got his libeled ship out of the harbor, she pre- 


tended love. 


Two years later a ship was wrecked in the harbor. 


When he learned the truth and that she was sailing with Dreed, he cursed her. 


Caddie was brought ashore to 


Rackby’s house where she died, leaving a baby daughter to whom Rackby promised to give 


his name and protection. 


O the child born at the height of the 
storm the harbor master gave a 
name, his own—Rackby. He was town 
clerk, and he gave her this name when he 
came to register her birth on the broad 
paper furnished by the government. And 
for a first name, Day, as coming after 
that long night of his soul, perhaps. 

When this was known, he was fined 
by the government two hundred dollars. 
Such is the provision in the statutes, in 
order that there may be no compromise 
with the effects of sin. 

The harbor master did not regret. He 
reckoned his life anew from that night 
when he sat in the dusk with the broad 
paper before him containing the names 
of those newly born. 

So the years passed, and Day Rackby 
lived ashore with her adoptive father. 
When she got big enough they went by 
themselves and reopened the house on 
Meteor Island. 

The man was still master of the har- 
bor, but he could not pretend that his 
authority extended to the sea beyond. 
There he lost himself in speculation, 
sometimes wondering if Deep-water 
Peter had found a thing answering his 
quest. But Peter did not return to 
satisfy him on this point. 





The harbor master was content to be- 
lieve that he had erred on the side of the 
flesh, and that the sea, a jealous mis- 
tress, had swept him into the hearing of 
the gods, who were laughing at him. 

As for the child of Cad Sills, people 
who did not know her often said that 
her eyes were speaking eyes. Well if it 
were so, since this voice in the eyes was 
all the voice she had. She could neither 
speak nor hear from birth. It was as if 
kind nature had sealed her ears against 
those seductive whisperings which—so 
the gossips said—had been the ruination 
of her mother. 

As she grew older, they said behind 
their hands that blood would tell, in 
spite of all. Then, when they saw the 
girl skipping along the shore with kelp 
in her hands they said, mistrustfully, 
that she was “marked” for the sea, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt. 

“She hears well enough, when the sea 
speaks,” Zinie Shadd averred. He had 
caught her listening in a shell with an 
intent expression. 

“She will turn out to be a chip of the 
old block,” said Zinie Shadd’s wife, “or 
I shall never live to see the back of my 
neck.” 

Jethro Rackby heard nothing of such 
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prophecy. He lived at home. Here in his 
estimation was a being without guile, in 
whose innocence he might rejoice. His 
forethought was great and pathetic. He 
took care that she should learn to caress 
him with her finger tips alone. He re- 
membered the fatal touch of Cad Sills’s 
kiss at Pull-an’-be-Damned, which had 
as good as drawn the soul out of his 
body in a silver thread and tied it in a 
knot. 

Once, too, he had dreamed of waking 
cold in the middle of the night and find- 
ing just a spark on the ashes of his 
hearth. This he nursed to flame; the 
flame sprang up waist-high, hot and 
yellow. Fearful, he beat it down to a 
spark again. But then again he was 
cold. He puffed at this spark, shivering; 
the flame grew, and this time, with all 
he could do, it shot up into the rafters 
of his house and devoured it. . . . 

So it was that the passion of Cad Sills 
lived with him still. 

He taught the child her letters with 
blue shells, and later to take the motion 
of his lips for words. She waylaid him 
everywhere—on the rocks, on the sands, 
in the depths of the hemlock grove, on 
tiny antlers of gray caribou moss, with 
straggling little messages and admonish- 
ings of love. Her apron pocket was never 
without its quota of these tiny shells of 
brightest peacock blue. They trailed 
everywhere. He ground them under 
heel at the threshold of his house. From 
long association they came to stand for 
sO many inquisitive little voices in 
themselves, beseeching, questioning, 
defying. 

But for his part, he grew to have a 
curious belief, even when her head was 
well above his shoulder, that the strong 
arch of her bosom must ring out with 
wild sweet song one day, like that which 
he had heard on the November hillside, 
when Caddie Sills had run past him at 
the Preaching Tree. This voice of Day’s 
was like the voice sleeping in the great 
bronze horn hanging in a rack, which 
his father had used to call the hands to 
dinner. A little wind meant no sound, 
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but a great effort, summoning all the 
breath in the body, made the brazen 
throat ring out like a viking’s horn, wild 
and sweet. 

So with Day, if an occasion might be 
great enough to call it forth. 

“He always was a notional little 
man,” the women said, on hearing this. 
The old bachelor was losing his wits. 
Such doctrine as he held made him out 
not one whit better off than Zinie Shadd, 
who averred that the heart of man was 
but a pendulum swaying in his bosom— 
though how it still moved when he stood - 
on his head was more than even Zinie 
Shadd could fathom, to be sure. 

“It’s the voice of conscience he’s 
thinking of, to my judgment,”’ said one. 
“That girl is deefer than a haddock and 
dumb as the stone.” 

Untouched by gossip, the harbor 
master felt with pride that his jewel 
among women was safe, and that here, 
within four humble walls, he treasured 
up a being literally without guile, one 
who grew straight and white as a birch 
sapling. “‘Pavilioned in splendor” were 
the words descriptive of her which he 
had heard thunderously hymned in 
church. The hair heavy on her brow was 
of the red gold of October. 

If they might be said to be shipmates 
sailing the same waters, they yet differed 
in the direction of their gaze. The har- 
bor master fixed his eyes upon the har- 
bor; but little Day turned hers oftenest 
upon the blue sea itself, whose mysteri- 
ous inquietude he had turned from in 
dismay. 

True, the harbor was not without its 
fascination for her. Leaning over the 
side of his dory, the sea girl would shiver 
with delight to descry those dismal for- 
ests over which they sailed, dark and 
dizzying masses full of wavering black 
holes, through which sometimes a 
blunt-nosed bronze fish sank like a bolt, 
and again where sting ray darted, 
and jellyfish palpitated with that 
wavering of fringe which produced the 
faintest of turmoil at the surface of the 
water. 
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This would be at the twilight hour 
when warm airs alternated with cold, 
like hopes with despairs. Sparbuoys of 
silver gray were duplicated in the water, 
wrinkled like a snout at the least ripple 
from the oars. Boats at anchor seemed 
twice their real size by reason of their 
dark shadows made one with them. One 
by one the yellow riding lights were 
hung, far in. They shone like new- 
minted coins; the harbor was itself a 
purse of black velvet, to which the har- 
bor master held the strings. The quiet— 
the immortal quiet—operated to restore 
his soul. But at such times Day would 
put the tips of her fingers mysteriously 
to her incarnadined dumb lips and ap- 
pear to hearken on the seaward side. If 
a willful light came sometimes in her eyes 
he did not see it. 

But even on the seaward side there 
would not be heard, on such nights, the 
slightest sound to break the quiet, unless 
that of little fish jumping playfully in 
the violet light, and sending out great 
circles to shimmer toward the horizon. 

So it drew on toward Day Rackby’s 
eighteenth birthday. 

One morning in October they set out 
from Meteor for the village. A cool wind 
surged through the sparkling brown oak 
leaves of the oaks at Hannan’s Landing. 

“They die as the old die,” reflected 
Jethro Rackby, “gnarled, withered, still 
hanging on when they are all but sap- 
less.” 

Despite the melancholy thought, his 
vision was gladdened by a magic clarity 
extending over all the heavens, and even 
to the source of the reviving winds. The 
sea was blown clear of ships. In the har- 
bor a few still sat like seabirds drying 
plumage. Against the explosive white- 
ness of wind clouds, their sails looked 
like wrinkled parchment, or yellowing 
Egyptian cloth; the patches were mys- 
terious hieroglyphs. 

Day sat sleepily in the stern of the 
dory, her shoulders pinched back, her 
heavy braid overside and just failing the 
water, her eyes on the sway of cockles in 
the bottom of the boat. 
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Rackby puckered his face, when the 
square bell tower of the church, white as 
chalk, came into view, dazzling against 
the somber green upland. The red crown 
of a maple showed as if a great spoke of 
the rising sun had passed across that 
field and touched the tree to fire with 
its brilliant heat. 

So he had stood—so he had been 
touched. His heart beat fast, and now 
he stood under the Preaching Tree again, 
and drew a whiff of warm hay, clover- 
spiced, as it went creaking past, a 
square-topped load, swishing and drop- 
ping fragrant tufts... . This odor 
haunted him, as if delights forgotten, 
only dreamed, or enjoyed in other lives, 
had drifted past him. ... Then the 
vivid touch of Cad Sills’s lips. 

He glanced up, and at once his oars 
stumbled, and he nearly dropped them 
in his fright. For the fraction of a second 
he had, it seemed, surprised Cad Sills 
herself looking at him steadily out of 
those blue, half-shut lazy eyes of his 
scrupulously guarded foster child. The 
flesh cringed on his body. Was she lurk- 
ing there still? Certainly he had felt 
again, in that flash, the kiss, the warm 
tumult of her body, the fingers dove- 
tailed across his eyes; and even seen the 
scented hay draw past him, toppling 
and quivering. 

He stared more closely at the girl. 
She looked nothing like the wild mother. 
There was no hint of Cad Sills in that 
golden beauty unless, perhaps, in a cer- 
tain charming bluntness of sculpturing 
at the very tip of her nose, a deft touch. 
Nevertheless, some invisible fury had 
beat him about the head with her wings 
there in the bright sunshine. 

Disquieted, he resumed the oars. 
They had drifted close to the bank, and 
a shower of maple leaves, waxen red, all 
but fell into the boat. 

“These die as the young die,”’ thought 
the harbor master, sadly. “They delight 
to go, these adventurers, swooping down 
at a breath. They are not afraid of the 
mystery of mold.” 

His glance returned to the wandlike 
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form of his daughter, whose eyes now 
opened upon his archly. 

“So she would adventure death,’’ he 
reflected. Almost at as light a whisper 
from the powers of darkness, too. 

They were no sooner ashore than the 
girl tugged at his hand to stay him. The 
jeweler’s glass front had intrigued her 
eye, for there, displayed against canary 
plush, was a string of pearls, like winter 
moons for size and luster. Her speaking 
eye flashed on them and her slim fingers 
twisted and untwisted at her back. She 
lifted her head and with her forefinger 
traced a pleading circle round her throat. 

A dark cloud came over Rackby’s 
features. These were the pearls, he knew 
at once, which Caddie Sills had sold in 
the interest of Cap’n Dreed so long ago. 
They were a luckless purchase on the 
part of the jeweler. All the women were 
agreed that such pearls had bad luck 
somewhere on the string, and no one 
had been found to buy. 

“Why does he display them at this 
time of all times, in the face and eyes of 
everybody?” thought the harbor master. 

A laugh sounded behind him. It was 
Deep-water Peter, holding a gun in one 
hand, and a dead sheldrake in the other. 
The red wall of the Customs House 
bulged over him. 

“Ah, there, Jethro!”’ he said. ‘Have 
you married the sea at last and taken a 
mermaid home to live?” 

“This is my daughter, if you please,” 
said Jethro Rackby. An ugly glint was 
in his usually gentle eye, but he did not 
refuse the outstretched hand. “You 
have prospered seemingly.” 

“Oh, I have enough to carry me 
through,” said Peter. “I picked up a 
trifle here, and a trifle there, and a leetle 
pinch from nowhere, just to salt it down. 
And so all this time you’ve been harbor 
master here?” 

His tone was between contempt and 
tolerance, as befitted the character 
formed in a harder school, and the har- 
bor master was bitterly silent. 

Day had turned from the jewels and 
was coming toward her father. When 
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she saw the strange man beside him she 
stopped short and averted her face, not 
before observing that Rackby might 
Lave passed for Peter’s father. 

“Not so shy not so shy,”” mur- 
mured Deep-water Peter, as if she had 
been a wild filly coming up to his hand. 

“She cannot hear you,”’ Rackby inter- 
posed. The gleam of triumph in his eye 
was plain. 

“Can’t hear?” 

“Neither speak nor hear.” 

Peter Loud turned toward the girl 
again—and this time her blue eye met his, 
and a spark was struck, not dying out 
instantly, such a spark as might linger 
on the surface of a flint struck by steel. 

Was it a certain trick of movement, or 
only the quickened current of his blood 
that made Deep-water Peter know the 
truth? 

“This is strange,” he said. 

That wind-blown voice of his, with its 
deep-water melodiousness, had dropped 
to a whisper. 

“Even providential,” the harbor 
master returned, and his eye glittered. 

Peter would have said something to 
that, but Rackby, with a stern hand at 
his daughter’s elbow, passed out of 
hearing. 

Peter Loud was promptly taken in the 
coils of that voiceless beauty whose 
speaking eye had met his so squarely. 
The mother had played him false, as she 
had Jethro . . . but with Peter these 
affairs were easier forgotten. 

Within the week, as he was striding 
over the bare flats of Pull-an’-be- 
Damned, he saw the flash of something 
white inside a weir. The sun was low 
and dazzled him. He came close and 
saw that this was Rackby’s daughter. 
She had slipped into the weir to tantalize 
a crab with the sight of her wriggling 
toes and so had stepped on a sharp shell 
and cut her foot to the bone. 

Peter cried amazedly. The shadow of 
the weir net on her face and body trem- 
bled, but she uttered no slightest sound. 
It was as if some wild swan had fallen 
from the azure. 
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In falling she had hurt her leg and 
could not walk. Peter tore the sleeves 
from her arms and bound the foot, then 
bent eagerly and lifted her out of the 
weir. 

Immediately she hid her cheek in his 
coat, shivered, set her damp lips with 
their flavor of sweet salt, full against his. 

Deep-water Peter held her tighter yet. 
How could he know that here, on Pull- 
an’-be-Damned, within a biscuit’s toss 
of the weirs, Cad Sills had served the 
same fare to Rackby. He turned and 
ran, holding her close, and the tide hissed 
at his heels like a serpent. 

The harbor master, lately returned 
from evening inspection of the harbor, 
heard the rattle of oars under his wharf, 
and in no great while he saw Peter ad- 
vancing with Day limp in his arms. 

The sailor brushed past him into the 
kitchen, and laid the girl down, as he 
had laid her mother, northeast and 
southwest. Rackby at his side muttered: 

“How come you here like this? How 
come you?” 

A fearful misgiving caused him to drop 
to his knees. The girl opened her eyes; 
a new brilliance danced there. With a 
shiver, the harbor master perceived those 
signs of a fire got beyond control which 
had consumed the mother. 

“She has cut her foot, friend Rackby,” 
said Peter. “I took the liberty to bring 
her here . . . so.” 

Wrath seized the little man. “Thank 
you for nothing, Peter Loud!” he cried, 
and these again were the very words 
Cad Sills had hurled at him when he had 
saved her life at Pull-an’-be-Damned. 

“That’s as you say,” said Deep-water 
Peter. 

“You have done your worst now,” 
said Jethro. “If I find you here again 
I will shoot you down like a dog.” 

Peter laughed very bitterly. “You 
have got what is yours, Harbor Master,” 
he said, “and it takes two to make a 
quarrel,” 

But as he was going through the door 
he looked back. The girl unclosed her 


eyes, and a light played out of them that 
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followed him into the dark and streamed 
across the heavens like the meteorite 
that had once fallen on Meteor Island. 

Peter had taken a wreath of fire to his 
heart. The girl attended him like some- 
thing in the corner of his eye. Times 
past count, he plied his oars among the 
cross currents to the westward of that 
island, hoping to catch a glimpse of his 
siren on the crags. 

Sometimes for long moments he lay 
on his oars, hearing the blue tide with a 
ceaseless motion heave and swirl and 
gutter all round its rocky border, and 
the serpents’ hiss come from some 
Medusa’s head of trailing weed uttered 
in venomous warning. Under flying 
moons the shaggy hemlock grove was 
like a bearskin thrown over the white 
and leprous nakedness of stony flanks. 
At the approach of storm the shadows 
stealing forth from that sullen, bow- 
backed ridge were blue-filmed, like the 
languid veil which may be seen to hang 
before blue, tear-dimmed eyes. 

Deep-water Peter felt from the first 
that he could not dwell for long on the 
mysteries of that island without meeting 
little Rackby’s mad challenge. Insensi- 
bly he drew near . . . and at last set 
foot on its shores again. Late on a clear 
afternoon he landed in the very’ lee of 
the island, at a point where the stone 
rampart was fifty feet in height, white as 
a bone, and pitted like a mass of grout. 
This cliff was split from top to bottom, 
perhaps by frosts, perhaps by the fall of 
the buried meteor. A little cove lay at 
the base of this crevasse, and here a bed 
of whitest sand had sifted in, rimmed 
by a great heap of well-sanded, bright- 
blue shells of every size and shape. This 
was the storehouse from which Day 
Rackby drew her speaking shells. 

He looped the painter of his dory un- 
der a stone and ascended the rock. His 
heart was in his throat. All the world 
hitherto had not proffered him such 
choice adventure, if he had read the 
signs aright. As if directed by the intui- 
tion of his heart, he slipped into the 
shadows of the grove. Fragrance was 
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broadeast there, the clean fragrance of 
nature at her most alone. Crows 
whirred overhead; their hoarse plaint, 
with its hint of desolation, made a kind 
of emptiness in the wood, and he went 
on, step by step, as in a dream, wrapt, 
expectant. Was she here? Could 
Rackby’s will detain her here, a presence 
so swift, mischievous, and aérial? Such 
a spirit could not be held in the hollow 
of a man’s hand. He remembered how 
in his youth a man had tried to keep 
wild foxes on this same island, for breed- 
ing purposes, but they had whisked their 
brushes in his face and swum ashore. 

The green dusk was multiplied many 
times now by tiny spruces, no thicker 
than a man’s thumb, which grew up in 
racks and created a dense blackness, 
its edges pierced by quivering shafts of 
the sun, some of which, as if by special 
providence, fell between all the outer 
saplings, and struck far in. A certain 
dream sallowness was manifested in that 
sunlit glimpse. The air was quiet. 
Minutest things seemed to marshal 
themselves as if alone and unobserved, 
so that it was strange to spy them out. 

“She is not here,” he thought. His 
footfall was nothing on the soft mold. 
Portly trunks of the hemlocks began to 
bar his way. The thick shade entreated 
secrecy; he stood still, and saw his 
dryad, a green apparition, kneeling at 
the foot of a beech tree, and looking 
down. In the stillness, which absorbed 
all but the beating of his heart, he heard 
the dry tick, tick of a beech leaf falling. 
Those that still clung to the sleek upper 
boughs were no more than a delicate 
yellow cloud or glowing autumnal at- 
mosphere suffusing the black bole of the 
tree with a light of pure enchantment. 
He was surprised that anything so 
vaporous and colorful should come from 
the same sap that circulated through the 
bark and body of the thick tree itself. 
But then he reflected that, after all, the 
crown and flame of Sam Dreed’s life was 
Day Rackby. 

Had she, perhaps, descended from 
that yellow cloud above her? Deep- 
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water Peter had a moment of that 
speechless joy which comes when all the 
doors in the house of vision are flung 
open at one time. 

His feet sank unheeded in a patch of 
mold. He saw now that her eye was on 
the silent welling of a spring into a 
sunken barrel. She had one hand curled 
about the rim. The arm was of touching 
whiteness against that cold, black round, 
which faithfully reflected the silver 
sheen of the flesh on its under parts. 
Red and yellow leaves, crimped and 
curled, sat or drifted to her breath in the 
pool, as if they had been gaudy little 
swans. 

Suddenly the sun sent a pale shaft, 
tinctured with lustrous green, through 
the hemlock shades. This shaft of light 
moved over the forest floor, grew ruddy, 
spied out a secret sparkle hidden in a 
fallen leaf, shone on twisting threads of 
gossamer-like lines of running silver on 
which the gloom was threaded, and, last 
of all, blazing in the face of that fasci- 
nating dryad, caused her to draw back. 

Peter, as mute as she, stretched out 
his arms. She darted past him in a 
flash, putting her finger to her lips and 
looking back. The light through the 
tiny spruces dappled her body; she 
stopped as if shot; he came forward, 
humble and adoring, thinking to crush 
into this moment, within these arms, all 
that mortal beauty, the ignis fatuus of 
romance. 

His lips were parted. He seemed now 
to have her with her back against a 
solid wall of rock outcropping, green- 
starred; but next instant she had slipped 
into a cleft where his big shoulders 
would not go. Her eyes shone like 
crystals in that inviting darkness. 

“What can I do for you?” said Peter, 
voicelessly. 

Day Rackby pinched her shoulders 
back, leaned forward, and drew a 
mischievous finger round her throat. 


On that night Jethro stole more than 
one look at the girl while she was getting 
supper. Of late, when she came near 
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him, she adopted a beloved-old-fool style 
of treatment which was new to him. 

She was more a woman than formerly, 
perhaps. He did not understand her 
whimsies. But still they had talked 
kindly to each other with their eyes. 
They communed in mysterious ways— 
by looks, by slight pressures, by 
the innumerable intuitions which had 
grown up, coralwise, from the depths of 
silence. 

But this intercourse was founded 
upon sympathy. That once gone, she 
became unfathomable and lost to him, 
as much so as if visible bonds had been 
severed. ... 

A certain terror possessed him at the 
waywardness she manifested. Evidently 
some concession must be made. 

“Come,” he said, turning her face 
toward him with a tremulous hand. “I 
will make you a little gift for your birth- 
day. What shall it be?” 

She stood still . . . then made the 
very gesture to her bosom and around 
her neck, which had already sent Peter 
scurrying landward. 

The movement evoked a deadly chill 
in Rackby’s heart. Was the past, then, 
to rise against him, and stretch out its 
bloodless hands to link with living ones? 
That sinister co-tenant he had seen 
peering at him through the blue eyes 
would get the better of him yet. 

Conscious of his mood, she leaped 
away from him like a fawn. A guilty 
light was in her eye, and she ran out of 
the house. 

Rackby followed her in terror, not 
knowing which way to go in the lonely 
darkness to come up with her. In his 
turn he remembered the man who had 
tried to keep wild foxes on Meteor. 

The harbor was calm, wondrous calm, 
with that blackness in the water which 
always precedes the rigor mortis of win- 
ter itself. All calm, all in order... 


not a ship of all those ships displaying 
riding lights to transgress the harbor 
lines he had decreed. How, then, should 
his own house not be in order? 

But this was just what he had thought 
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when Caddie Sills first darted the afflic- 
tion of love into his bosom. Somewhere 
beyond the harbor mouth were the whis- 
pers of the tide’s unrest, never to be 
quite shut out. Let him turn his back 
on that prospect as he would, the Old 
Roke would scandalize him still. 

A man overtaken by deadly sickness, 
he resolved upon any sacrifice to effect a 
cure. On the morrow he presented him- 
self at the jeweler’s and asked to be 
shown the necklace. 

“It is sold at last,” said the jeweler, 
going through the motions of washing 
his hands. 

“Sold? Who to?” 

“To Peter Loud,” said the jeweler. 

Jethro Rackby pressed the glass case 
hard with his finger ends. What should 
Deep-water Peter be doing with a string 
of pearls? He must go at once. Yet he 
must not return empty-handed. He 
bought a small pendant, saw it folded 
into its case, and dropped the case into 
his pocket. 

When he came to the harbor’s edge 
he found a fleecy fog had stolen in. The 
horn at the harbor’s mouth groaned like 
a sick horse. As he pulled toward 
Meteor the fog by degrees stole into his 
very brain until he could not rightly dis- 
tinguish the present from the past, and 
Caddie Sills, lean-hipped and dripping, 
seemed to hover in the stern. 

At one stroke he pulled out of the fog. 
Then he saw a strong, thick rainbow 
burning at the edge of the fog, a jewel 
laid in cotton wool. Its arch just reached 
the top of the bank, and one brilliant 
foot was planted on Meteor Island. 

“That signifies that I shall soon be 
out of my trouble,” he thought, joy- 
fully. 

The fog lifted; the green shore stood 
out again mistily, then more vividly, 
like a creation of the brain. He saw the 
black piles of the herring wharf, and 
next the west face of the church clock, 
the hands and numerals glittering like 
gold. 

The harbor was now as calm as a 
pond, except for the pink and dove 















color running vaporously on the back of 
a long swell from the south. A white 
light played on the threshold of the sea, 
and the dark bank of seaward-rolling 
fog presently revealed that trembling 
silver line in all its length, broken only 
where the sullen dome of Meteor rose 
into it. 

High above, two wondrous knotty sil- 
ver clouds floated, whose image per- 
fectly appeared in the water. 

“Glory be!” said Jethro Rackby, 
aloud. He hastened his stroke. 

Rackby, returning to the gray house 
with his purchase, peered past its stone 
rampart before going in. His eye 
softened in anticipation of welcome. 
Surely no angel half so lovely was ever 
hidden at the heart of night. 

The kitchen was empty. So were all 
the rooms of the house, he soon enough 
found out. Not a sound but that of the 
steeple clock on the kitchen shelf, wad- 
dling on at its imperfect gait, loud for a 
few seconds, and then low. 

Jethro went outside. The stillness 
rising through the blue dusk was mar- 
velous, perfect. But an icy misgiving 
raced through his frame. He began to 
walk faster, scanning the ground. At 
first in his search he did not call aloud, 
perhaps because all his intercourse with 
her had been silent, as if she were indeed 
only the voice of conscience in a radiant 
guise. And when at length he did cry 
out, it was only as agony may wring 
from the lips a ery to God. 

He called on her in broken phrases to 
come back. Let her only come, she 
might be sure of forgiveness. He was an 
old man now, and asked for nothing but 
a corner in her house. Then again, he 
had here a little surprise for her. Ah! 
Had she thought of that? Come; he 
would not open the package without a 
kiss from her finger ends. 

He hurried forward, hoarse breathing. 
A note of terrible joy cracked his voice 
when the thought came to him that she 
was hiding mischievously. That was it— 
she was hiding . . . just fooling her old 
father. Come; it wouldn’t do to be far 
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from his side on these dark nights. The 
sea was wide and uncertain . . . wide 
and uncertain. 

But he remembered that ominous pur- 
chase of the pearls by Deep-water Peter, 
and shivered. His voice passed into a 
wail. Little by little he stumbled 
through the hemlock grove, beseeching 
each tree to yield up out of obdurate 
shadow that beloved form, to vouchsafe 
him the lisp of flying feet over dead 
beech leaves. But the trees stood 
mournfully apart, unanswering, and 
rooted deep. 

Now he was out upon the pitted 
crags, calling madly. She should have 
all his possessions, and the man into the 
bargain. Yes, his books, his silver 
spoons, that portrait of a man playing 
on the violin which she had loved. 

With a new hope, he pleaded with her 
to speak to him, if only once, to cry out. 
Had he not said she would, one day? 
Yes, yes, one little cry of love, to show 
that she was not so voiceless as people 
ar 

He stood with awful expectation, a 
thick hand bending the lobe of his ear 
forward. Then through silver silences a 
muttering was borne to him, a great 
lingering roar made and augmented by a 
million little whispers. ... The Old 
Roke himself, taking toll at the edge of 
his dominions. 

Nothing could approach the lonely 
terror of that utterance. He ran for- 
ward and threw himself on his knees at 
the very brink of that cracked and 
mauled sea cliff. 

It was true that Peter, in his absence, 
had disembarked a second time on 
Meteor . . . a fit habitation for such a 
woman as Day Rackby. But did that 
old madman think that he could coop 
her up here forever? How far must he 
be taken seriously in his threat? 

Peter advanced gingerly. Blue water 
heaved eternally all round that craggy 
island, clucked and jabbered in long cor- 
ridors of faulted stone, while in its lacy 
edge winked and sparkled new shells of 
peacock blue, coming from the infinite 
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treasury of the sea to join those already 
on deposit here. 

What, then, was he about? He loved 
her. What was love? What, in this case, 
but an early and late sweetness, a word- 
less gift, a silent form floating soft by 
his side—something seeking and not say- 
ing, hoping and not proving, burning 
and as yet scarce daring ... and so, 
perhaps, dying. 

Then he saw her. 

She lay in an angle of the cover, hab- 
ited in that swimming suit she had 
plagued Jethro into buying, for she could 
swim like a dog. There, for minutes or 
hours, she had lain prone upon the sands, 
nostrils wide, legs and arms covered with 
grains of sand in black and gold glints. 
Staring at the transfigured flesh, she 
delighted in this conversion of herself 
into a beautiful monster. . . . 

Suddenly the sea spoke in her blood, 
as the gossips had long prophesied, or 
something very like it. Lying with her 
golden head in her arms, the splendid 
shoulders lax, she felt a strong impulse 
toward the water shoot through her form 
from head to heel at this wet contact 
with the naked earth. She felt that she 
could vanish in the tide and swim for- 
ever. 

At that moment she heard Peter’s 
step, and sprang to her feet. She could 
not be mistaken. Marvelous man, in 
whose arms she had lain; fatal trespasser, 
whom her father had sworn to kill for 
some vileness in his nature. What could 
that be? Surely, there was no other man 
like Peter. She interpreted his motions 
no less eagerly than his lips. 

The sun sank while they stared at 
‘ach other. Flakes of purple darkness 
seemed to scale away from the side of 
the crag whose crest still glowed faintly 
red. It would be night here shortly. 
Deep-water Peter gave a great sigh, fum- 
bled with his package, and next the 
string of pearls swayed from his finger. 

“Yours,” he uttered, holding them 
toward her. 


Silence intervened. A slaty cloud 


raised its head in the east, and against 
that her sireri’s face was pale. Her blue 
eyes burned on the gems with a strange 
and haunted light. There was wicked- 
ness here, she mistrusted, but how could 
it touch her? 

Peter came toward her, bent over her 
softly as that shadow in whose violet 
folds they were wrapped deeper moment 
by moment. His fingers trembled at the 
back of her neck and could not find the 
clasp. Her damp body held motionless 
as stone under his attempt. 

“It is done,” he cried, hoarsely. 

She sprang free of him on the instant. 

“Ts this all my thanks?” Peter mut- 
tered. 

She stooped mischievously and drop- 
ped a handful of shells deftly on the sand, 
one by one. Peter, stooping, read what 
was written there; he cried for joy, and 
crushed her in his arms, as little Rackby 
had crushed her mother, once, under the 
Preaching Tree. 

A strong shudder went through her. 
The yellow hair whipped about her neck. 
Then for one instant he saw her eyes go 
past him and fix themselves high up at 
the top of that crag. Peter loosened his 
hold with a cry almost of terror at the 
light in those eyes. He thought he had 
seen Cad Sills staring at him. 

There was no time to verify such no- 
tions. Day Rackby had seen Jethro on 
his knees, imploring her, voicelessly, 
with his mysterious right reason, which 
said, plainer than words, that the touch 
of Peter’s lips was poison to her soul. 
It seemed to Jethro in that moment that 
a ringing cry burst from those dumb lips, 
but perhaps it was one of the voices of 
the surf. The girl’s arms were lifted 
toward him; she whirled, thrust Peter 
back, and fled over soft and treacher- 
ous hassecks of the purple weed. In an- 
other instant she flashed into the dying 
light on the sea beyond the headland, 
poised. 

The weed lifted and fell, seething, but 
the cry, even if the old man had heard 
it once, was not repeated. 


(The end) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WHIMSICALITY 





BY E. V. LUCAS 


HE title shall stand, because I like 

it; but it does not say all. By 
whimsicality, I ought to explain, I mean, 
broadly, modern humor, as distinguished 
from that which we find before the end 
of the eighteenth century. It may com- 
prise all the earlier forms, but it is dif- 
ferent, perhaps in its very blending, and 
it has one ingredient which the older 
forms lacked, and which, like the onion 
in the bowl of salad, as celebrated by 
one of its masters—Sydney Smith— 
“animates the whole.” I refer to its 
unreluctant egoism. It is this autobio- 
graphical quality that is its most notice- 
able characteristic—the author’s side- 
long amused canonization of himself; 
his frankly shameless assumption that if 
a thing is interesting to the writer it 
must therefore be of interest to the 
world. And with the development of 
whimsicality (as I call it) are bound up 
also the development of slippered ease 
in literature and the stages by which we 
have all become funnier. To-day every- 
one can grow the flower, with more 
or less success, for everyone has the 
seed. 

Although the new humor comprises 
the old, it has never reached its prede- 
cessor’s heights in certain of its branches, 
Only in parody and nonsense have we 
gained. There has, for example, been 
no modern satire to equal Pope’s and 
Dryden’s and Swift’s; no irony more 
biting than Swift’s and Defoe’s, or more 
delicate and ingratiating than Gold- 
smith’s; no such cynical or grotesque 
humor as Shakespeare exults in; no 
rough-and-tumble buffoonery like Field- 
ing’s and Smollett’s. In nonsense and in 
parody alone we have improved, the old 
days having nothing to offer to be com- 





pared with Lewis Carroll or Calverley; 
but in burlesque we cannot compete 
with “The Rehearsal,” “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” or “The Critic.” 

But all those authors were impersonal. 
They suppressed themselves. We have 
no evidence as to whether Shakespeare 

yas more like Falstaff or Prospero; 

probably he resembled both, but we 
cannot know. Goldsmith is the only 
autobiographer among them, but even 
he always affected to be some one else; 
he had not the courage of the first person 
singular, and Steele and Addison, emi- 
nently fitted as they were to inaugurate 
the new era, clung to tradition and em- 
ployed a stalking horse. Even Sterne 
only pretended to be himself, although 
whimsicality in the strictest meaning of 
the word undoubtedly was his. 

The period when whimsicality came 
in—the end of the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century—was 
the period when a return to nature in 
poetry was in gestation; a movement 
beginning subconsciously with Cowper 
and Crabbe and finding its most elo- 
quent conscious prophets in Words- 
worth and Coleridge, and its gospel in 
the preface to the second edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads in 1800. Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were the great wave. Be- 
neath the impressive surface of the ocean 
which they crested, in the calm waters 
wher letter writing is carried on (if I 
may be pardoned not the best of meta- 
phors), the other development was in 
progress; correspondents were becom- 
ing more familiar. I would not allege 
that humor and the epistolary art were 
strangers until, say, 1780—there is, in- 
deed, very good evidence to the contrary 
—but it was somewhere about that time 
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that a more conscious facetiousness crept 
in, and just as Wordsworth’s revolution- 
ary methods held the field and ousted 
the heightened conventional language of 
the eighteenth-century poets, so did this 
new and natural levity gain strength. 
Hitherto men had divided themselves 
strictly between their light and their 
grave moods. But now gradually these 
moods were allowed to mingle, and in 
course of time quite serious people let 
their pens frisk as merrily as the pro- 
fessional wags. 

It was left for Charles Lamb so to con- 
fuse déshabillé and full dress that ever 
after him no author had any rigid need 
to keep them apart; but Lamb was not 
the fountain head. He had a predeces- 
sor, and we come to that predecessor, 
the real father of whimsicality, the first 
writer of our modern humorous prose, 
in a phrase in a letter of Lamb’s on 


December 5, 1796—thus keeping the 
chain intact. Writing to Coleridge, 


Lamb refers to Cowper’s “divine chit- 
chat,” and although that phrase no 
doubt applied to “Table Talk” and 
“The Task” and other poetical mono- 
logues, we may here borrow it to de- 
scribe the ease and fun and unaffected 
egoism which are for the first time found 
in perfection in English literature in 
Cowper’s letters. As early as 1778 he 
was writing like this (to William Unwin): 


We are indebted to you for your political 
intelligence, but have it not in cur power to 
pay you in kind. Proceed, however, to give 
us such information as cannot be learned 
from the newspaper; and when anything 
arises at Olney, that is not in the threadbare 
style of daily occurrences, you shall hear of 
it in return. Nothing of this sort has hap- 
pened lately, except that a lion was imported 
here at the fair, seventy years of age, and 
was as tame as a goose. Your mother and I 
saw him embrace his keeper with his paws, 
and lick his face. Others saw him receive 
his head in his mouth, and restore it to him 


again unhurt—a sight we chose not to be 


favored with, but rather advised the honest 
man to discontinue the practice—a practice 
hardly reconcilable to prudence, unless he 
had a head to spare. 
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In 1779, again to William Unwin: 


I remember,—(the fourth and last thing I 
mean to remember on this oceasion,) that 
Sam Cox, the Counsel, walking by the sea- 
side as if absorbed in deep contemplation, 
was questioned about what he was musing 
on. He replied, “I was wondering that 
such an almost infinite and unwieldy ele- 
ment should produce a sprat.”’ 


And again, concerning a man named 
Twopenny : 

It seems a trifle, but it is a real disadvan- 
tage to have no better name to pass by than 
the gentleman you mention. Whether we 
suppose him settled, and promoted in the 
army, the church, or the law, how uncouth 
the sound—Captain Twopenny! Bishop 
Twopenny! Judge Twopenny! The abili- 
ties of Lord Mansfield would hardly impart 
a dignity tosucha name. Should he perform 
deeds worthy of poetical panegyric, how 
difficult would it be to ennoble the sound of 
Twopenny! 

Muse! place him high upon the lists of Fame, 

The wondrous man, and Twopenny his name! 


But to be serious, if the French should land 
in the Isle of Thanet, and Mr. Twopenny 
should fall into their hands, he will have a 
fair opportunity to frenchify his name, and 
may call himself Monsieur Deux Sous; which, 
when he comes to be exchanged by Cartel, 
will easily resume an English form, and slide 
naturally into Two Shoes, in my mind a 
considerable improvement. 


In 1780, with a copy of verses, to the 
same correspondent: 


I shall charge you a half penny apiece for 
-very copy I send you, the short as well as 
the long. This is a sort of afterclap you 
little expected, but I cannot possibly afford 
them at a cheaper rate. If this method of 
raising money had occurred to me sooner; I 
should have made the bargain sooner; but 
am glad I have hit upon it at last. It will be 
a considerable encouragement to my muse, 
and act as a powerful stimulus to my indus- 
try. If the American war should last much 
longer I may be obliged to raise my price. 


Such passages as these, limpid, un- 
affected, setting down daily trivialities 
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as well and amusingly as was in the 
author’s power, seem to me to mark the 
beginnings of much modern humor. 
There are hints of the same quality in 
Walpole and in Gray, but those writers 
are of their own time, and to us they 
are often archaic. Cowper was the first 
to handle the new prose, although he 
did not come out into the open with it. 
He was, publicly, a poet, and was read 
for his poetry. The innovating work 
that he had begun, if it was to prosper, 
needed a public writer to make it gen- 
erally acceptable, and such was Charles 
Lamb. If Cowper was the father of 
whimsicality, Lamb was its chief popu- 
larizer. 

Lamb’s great discovery was that he 
himself was better worth laying bare 
than obscuring: that his memories, his 
impressions, his loyalties, his dislikes, 
his doubts, his beliefs, his prejudices, 
his enthusiasms, in short, everything 
that was his, were suitable material for 
literature. Pope said that the proper 
study of mankind was man; Lamb 
amended this to—the proper study of 
each man is himself. If you know your- 
self and have confidence in your moods 
and general sagacity, a record is worth 
making. Addison and Steele had even 
better opportunities to be as disclosing 
than Lamb: they had a daily paper, and 
could write every morn'ng exactly what 
they liked, and often must have been so 
hard put to it for subjects that auto- 
biography would seem to be the easy 
way; yet they were always inventing. 
The time for personal confidences had 
not come. But whether Lamb would 
have been as he is without these fore- 
runners is a question. In so far as the 
modernity of his humor is concerned 
I think that he would, but no doubt 
his early contributions to The Re- 
flector, some ten years before Elia, were 
based on the old models. Years, how- 
ever, before he wrote those (in 1811) 
for print, he had, for private friendly 
eyes only, penned such passages in his 
letters as this (in April, 1800, to Cole- 
ridge) : 
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You read us a dismal homily upon “ Reali- 
ties!’”” We know, quite as well as you do, 
what are shadows and what are realities. 
You, for instance, when you are over your 
fourth or fifth jorum, chirping about old 
school occurrences, are the best of realities. 
Shadows are cold, thin things, that have no 
warmth or grasp in them. Miss Wesley and 
her friend, and a tribe of authoresses that 
come after you here daily, and, in defect of 
you, hive and cluster upon us, are the 
shadows. You encouraged that mopsey, 
Miss Wesley, to dance after you, in the hope 
of having her nonsense put into a nonsensical 
Anthology. We have pretty well shaken her 
off, by that simple expedient of referring her 
to you; but there are more burrs in the wind. 

I came home t’other day from business, 
hungry as a hunter, to dinner, with nothing, 
I am sure, of the author but hunger about me, 
and whom found I closeted with Mary but 
a friend of this Miss Wesley—one Miss 
Benje, or Benjey—I don’t know how she 
spells her name. I just came in time enough, 
I believe, luckily to prevent them from ex- 
changing vows of eternal friendship. It 
seems she is one of your authoresses, that 
you first foster, and then upbraid us with. 
But I forgive you. “The rogue has given 
me potions to make me love him.” Well; 
go she would not, nor step a step over our 
threshold, till we had promised to come and 
drink tea with her next night. I had never 
seen her before, and could not tell who the 
devil it was that was so familiar. 

We went, however, not to be impolite. 
Her lodgings are up two pairs of stairs in 
East Street. Tea and coffee, and macaroons 
a kind of cake I much love. We sat down. 
Presently Miss Benje broke the silence, by 
declaring herself quite of a different opinion 
from D’Israeli, who supposes the differences 
of human intellect to be the mere effect of 
organization. She begged to know my opin- 
ion. I attempted to carry it off with a pun 
upon organ; but that went off very flat. 
She immediately conceived a very low opin- 
ion of my metaphysics; and turning round to 
Mary, put some question to her in French, 
—possibly having heard that neither Mary 
nor I understood French. The explanation 
that took place occasioned some embarrass- 
ment and much wondering. 

She then fell into an insulting conversation 
about the comparative genius and merits of 
all modern languages, and concluded with 
asserting that the Saxon was esteemed the 
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purest dialect in Germany. From thence she 
passed into the subject of poetry; where I, 
who had hitherto sat mute and a hearer only, 
humbly hoped I might now put in a word to 
some advantage, seeing that it was my own 
trade in a manner. But I was stopped by a 
round assertion that no good poetry had ap- 
peared since Dr. Johnson’s time. It seems 
the Doctor has suppressed many hopeful 
geniuses that way by the severity of his 
critical strictures in his Lives of the Poets. I 
here ventured to question the fact, and was 
beginning to appeal to names, but I was 
assured “it was certainly the case.” Then 
we discussed Miss More’s book on education, 
which I had never read. . . . 

It being now nine o'clock, wine and maca- 
roons were again served round, and we parted, 
with a promise to go again next week and 
meet the Miss Porters, who, it seems, have 
heard much of Mr. Coleridge, and wish to 
meet us, because we are his friends. I have 
been preparing for the occasion. I crowd 
cotton in my ears. I read all the reviews and 
magazines of the past month against the 
dreadful meeting, and I hope by these means 
to cut a tolerable second-rate figure. 


I can find nothing quite like that, so 
humorous, and rapid, in any writer be- 
fore Lamb. There is hardly an anti- 
quated word in it. But what is more 
interesting about it is that no one 
hitherto would have thought the narra- 
tion worth while. That, perhaps, is the 
most significant thing. 

Another example from the same year, 
1800, the account of Joseph Cottle (au- 
thor of Alfred) being gradually wooed 
from his grief for his brother Amos Cot- 
tle’s death, and I shall have quoted 
enough. 


I suppose you have heard of the death of 
Amos Cottle. 

I paid a solemn visit of condolence to his 
brother, accompanied by George Dyer, of 
burlesque memory. I went, trembling to see 
poor Cottle so immediately upon the event. 

He was in black; and his younger brother 
was also in black. 

Everything wore an aspect suitable to the 
respect due to the freshly dead. For some 
time after our entrance nobody spoke till 
George modestly put in a question, whether 
Alfred was likely to sell. 
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This was Lethe to Cottle, and his poor face, 
wet with tears, and his kind eye brightened 
up ina moment. Now I felt it was my cue 
to speak. 

I had to thank him for a present of a mag- 
nificent copy, and had promised to send him 
my remarks,—the least thing I could do; so 
I ventured to suggest, that I perceived a con- 
siderable improvement he had made in his 
first book since the state in which he first 
read it tome. Joseph until now had sat with 
his knees cowering in by the fireplace, and 
with great difficulty of body shifted the same 
round to the corner of a table where I was 
sitting, and first stationing one thigh over 
the other, which is his sedentary mood, and 
placidly fixing his benevolent face right 
against mine, waited my observations. 

At that moment it came strongly into my 
mind, that I had got Uncle Toby before me, 
he looked so kind and good. 

I could not say an unkind thing of Alfred. 
So I set my memory to work to recollect 
what was the name of Alfred’s Queen, and 
with some adroitness recalled the well-known 
sound to Cottle’s ears of Alswitha. 

At that moment I could perceive that 
Cottle had forgot his brother was so lately 
become a blessed spirit. In the language of 
mathematicians, the author was as 9, the 
brother as 1. 

I felt my cue, and strong pity working at 
the root I went to work, and beslabbered 
Alfred with most unqualified praise, or only 
qualifying my praise by the occasional poli- 
tic interposition of an exception taken 
against trivial faults, slips, and human im- 
perfections, which, by removing the appear- 
ance of insincerity, did but in truth heighten 
the relish. 

Perhaps I might have spared that refine- 
ment, for Joseph was in a humor to hope and 
believe all things. 

What I said was beautifully supported, 
corroborated and confirmed by the stupidity 
of his brother on my left hand, and by George 
on my right, who has an utter incapacity of 
comprehending that there can be anything 
bad in poetry. 

All poems are good poems to George; all 
men are fine geniuses. 

So, what with my actual memory, of which 
I made the most, and Cottle’s own helping 
me out—for I had really forgotten a good 
deal of Alfred—I made shift to discuss the 
most essential part, entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of its author, who repeatedly declared 
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that he loved nothing better than candid 
criticism. Was I a candid greyhound now 
for all this? or did I do right? I believe I did. 
The effect was luscious to my conscience 

For all the rest of the evening Amos was 
no more heard of, till George revived the 
subject by inquiring whether some account 
should not be drawn up by the friends of 
the deceased to be inserted in Phillips’ 
Monthly Obituary; adding, that Amos was 
estimable both for his head and heart, and 
would have made a fine poet if he had lived. 

To the expediency of this measure Cottle 
fully assented, but could not help adding 
that he always thought that the qualities of 
his brother’s heart exceeded those of his 
head. 

I believe his brother, when living, had 
formed precisely the same idea of him; and 
I apprehend the world will assent to both 
judgments. 


One feels that the man who could be 
writing with such sureness and zest as 
that in the year 1800 ought to have 
come to his Elia vein—1820—sooner. 
But the clock always has to strike first. 

Puns in their absurd latter-day form 
also were coming in in the same decade 
that gave us the Lyrical Baliads. There 
had been puns before—Shakespeare has 
many, and Swift and Doctor Sheridan 
rejoiced in exchanging them—but they 
were less light-hearted, more verbal; the 
pun with nonsense to it, such as we asso- 
ciate first with Lamb, is not earlier than 
he. In a magazine published in 1793 
(when Lamb was eighteen) I find this 
fragment of history gravely set forth: 
“When the seamen on board the ship of 
Christopher Columbus came in sight of 
San Salvador, they burst out into exu- 
berant mirth and jollity. ‘The lads are 
in a merry key,’ cried the commodore. 
America is now the name of half the 
globe.”” That is not at all like the eigh- 
teenth century, but the century that was 
to produce Hood and H. J. Byron and 
F. C. Burnand. 

Before Elia, no one writing for print 
had assumed that his own impressions 
of life, grave and gay, were a sufficient 
or even a suitable subject. Such self- 
analytical authors as there had been 
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had selected and garnished according to 
the canons of taste of their time. Lamb 
came naturally to his task and fondled 
and exhibited his ego with all the ecstasy 
of a collector displaying bric-a-brac or 
first editions; and ever since then, acting 
upon his sanction, others have been, 
doing it. But what has at the moment 
the most interest to me is that part of 
Lamb’s legacy which embodies his freak- 
ish humor; it was his willingness to be 
naturally funny that has benefited so 
many heirs. I should say that his prin- 
cipal service to other writers lay in giv- 
ing them, by his example, encourage- 
ment to be natural, to mix their comic 
fancies with their serious thoughts—as 
they are mixed in real life. The mingled 
thread, he showed, should never be 
divided. 

The influence of letters must not be 
stressed; for the examples from Lamb 
were written before he could have seen 
any of Cowper’s correspondence, while 
none of Lamb’s letters were made public 
until Talfourd’s memoir of him in 1837. 
But although Lamb could not be in- 
fluenced by Cowper’s prose until 1804 
—nor needed to be, then—he was stimu- 
lated by the “divine chit-chat” of his 
verse, which brought a happy egoism 
into general popularity. He then de- 
veloped and simmered for a couple of 
decades, and the next great event in the 
evolution of whimsicality was the out- 
come of those comparatively silent years, 
the Elia essays beginning in the London 
Magazine in 1820. 

Thus we have four notable years: 
1782, Cowper’s first Poems—‘‘Table 
Talk,” ete.; 1785, The Task (with “John 
Gilpin”); 1804, new edition of Hayley’s 
Life of Cowper, with correspondence 
added; 1820, Elia essays begin. 

I don’t want to suggest any conscious 
derivation from Lamb in modern writers. 
To begin with, no writer who is an imi- 
tator can be worth anything; but a 
writer can be both an individual and 
under influence. He can move on 
parallel lines with his predecessor, not 
intentionally, but through a similarity 
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of outlook. It would be absurd, in spite 
of his own admission with regard to 
sedulous apishness, to say, for example, 
that Stevenson imitated Lamb; but 
what one may contend is that but for 
the new easy familiar personal turn 
which Lamb gave to literature, Steven- 
son’s Inland Voyage and Travels with a 
Donkey might never have been written. 
Their derivation is more commonly 
given to Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
and, in so far as form goes, possibly with 
accuracy; but although the mold may 
be from Sterne, for the nature of the 
contents we are far more indebted to 
Lamb. Sterne was an affected piece, 
posturing and grimacing too often; but 
Lamb, who is always divulging, was 
above pretense, and the example which 
he set to writers coming after him was 
courage to be themselves, and to be all 
of themselves all the time. 

Meanwhile, during the period when 
Lamb was writing Addisonian exercises 
for The Reflector, and preparing to be 
himself and nothing but himself ever 
after, a little boy was born—the year 
was 1812, and the date February 7th— 
in an obscure house in an obscure part 
of Portsmouth. His father was a dock- 
yard clerk, named John Dickens, and 
the little boy was christened Charles 
John Huffam, but the John and the 
Huffam quickly disappeared and Charles 
only remained. This boy, who was des- 
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tined not only to delight the world into 
which he was projected, but to create a 
new world of his own, was, I am sure, 
fired by Lamb’s example. I have seen 
somewhere, but cannot trace the refer- 
ence, that among Dickens’s childish 
reading was Elia, which had begun in 
the London Magazine when he was eight. 
The other little Charles could thus have 
read, at the most impressionable age, 
the account of Ralph Bigod, the Micaw- 
beresque borrower of money, and of 
Jem White, who had such a glorious 
Dickensian way at the chimney sweeps’ 
suppers. Even genius often has to be 
put in the right path. If it is admitted 
that Lamb influenced Dickens, then my 
point is firmly enough established, for 
Dickens was the first really comic writer 
that we have had, and his own influence 
must have been endless. Before Dick- 
ens, no author had tried to be as funny 
as he could, or at any rate no author had 
done so with any acceptance. 

Cowper, then, and Lamb (with Wal- 
pole and Gray as less guilty accom- 
plices) must be convicted of the sweet 
offense of bringing whimsicality into lit- 
erature and making it all the easier for 
our own artists in that medium to make 
a living; in England, Mr. Beerbohm 
and Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton and 
Sir James Barrie, and in America, Mr. 
Oliver Herford and (to name two only) 
Mr. Christopher Morley. 





PIRATE PATHS 


BY SARAH COMSTOCK 


a the instant when I came upon my 
two friends I knew that something 
was wrong, and very wrong at that. I 
saw it in the expression of the Artist’s 
hair; as for the Wife, tears were start- 
ing in her eyes. 

“And I’ve traveled over that conser- 
vation map of the beef’s anatomy after 
cheaper cuts until I can’t go a step 
farther—” she was saying, and he was 
breaking in: 

“My dear, we have simply got to cut 
out imported violet soap and French 
pastry!” (He doesn’t care for either.) 

The case was plain. The economic 


struggle had brought on a crisis in their 


beautifully united lives. A _ thought 
which had long lain dormant upon some 
couch of my brain roused and came 
forward. 

“Hush!” I breathed above them like 
a benediction. “A solution of the prob- 
lem lies at hand. To be sure,as far as our 
professions go we have long since agreed 
that the only consolation for being cre- 
ative artists lies in being em. But there 
is a way to beat the game. Have you 
ever thought”—here my voice dropped 
as the excitement of my secret plot took 
possession. 

“Yes?” they gasped, drawing close in 
the suspense of conspiracy. 

“Do you realize,” I continued, “that 
along our own Atlantic coast, on unfa- 
miliar shores and in hidden coves, lies 
that which the world has long since for- 
gotten, but which to-day would save us 
in our dire need—” 

“Yes?” they gasped again, pressing 
closer. 

“In old days men searched for it. 
Later, through discouragement, they 
abandoned the search. It lies with us 


to revive it. Let us seek”—I felt my 
voice sink to depths of mystery—* for 
pirate gold!” 

A prompt, executive quality, not at 
all consistent with his calling, sometimes 
asserts itself in the Artist. “We can get 
our spades cheaper in a department 
store,” he said, and rose. 

We resolved to apply twentieth- 
century efficiency methods to our hunt 
for seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
gold. We made thorough investigation 
of piratical habits and history, and 
charted our course accordingly, along 
the shores of New York and Massachu- 
setts; and, setting out for the nearest 
shore of promise, we arrived at Fire 
Island Beach. 

All within some two or three hours of 
New York City, the far end of that 
shimmering ribbon of sand lay flung out 
before us in the early autumn heat al- 
most as lonely as it will be when only 
the Coast Patrol tells off its miles in 
the face of dizzying snow drives. New 
York, with one eye on its watch and the 
other on its breakfast egg, scurries back 
and forth between downtown and near- 
Long Island, herding there, speckling 
the map with innumerable bucolic 
names for sophisticated settlements; 
but go a mile beyond the assigned limit 
of easy commutation, and a wilderness 
rewards you. 

His name, to the village where we 
found him, is “Chee-chee,” and not 
until we read within his boat an impres- 
sive license to “catch and distribute 
salt-water fish, shell fish, and crusta- 
ceans,” bestowed by the United States 
Food Administration upon one “Cic- 
cia,” did we realize that he was to be 
spelled. Chee-chee to us he was and 
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shall remain; a tiny brown, chirping 
bird, flown hither half a cen'ury ago 
“from Messina—that’s in Sicily, madam 
—and I’m sixty-two now, and I’ve been 
on the bay ever since I was twelve.” 
And with Chee-chee as guide, philos- 
opher, friend, and boatman, we ap- 
proached our promised land. 

Five miles we traveled across that 
solitude of still water which is the re- 
moter Great South Bay in early autumn, 
while the strange skyline of Fire Island 
Beach defined itself to our approach. 
Like the tents of an army, the sand hills 
rose, white and peaked, flashing in the 
afternoon sun. Watch Hill was our 
destination—Watch Hill, around which 
cluster a multitude of tales of unfound 
gold and mineral rods and secret searches 
on black nights—and Watch Hill we 
might never have found save for our 
chirping little brown Italian, who hovy- 
ered over our adventure like some 
guardian bird of fairy lore. 

“Young folks ‘Il tell you that’s it!” 


he scorned, pointing to the sharpest rise 


of sand. “They don’t know. They 
ain’t kep’ an eye on it fifty year, like I 
have. That's the real Watch Hill!” 
He indicated a low mound of sand to 
the east. 

“That,” said Chee-chee—and _ cov- 
ered its history in one unforgettable 
phrase—“that’s the hill that blowed 
away.” 

The precious little volume in which 
Dr. Edward R. Shaw once gathered the 
legends of the beach, had told us of a 
sheltered spot on the northwest side of 
this hill where, it was confidently be- 
lieved, pirate gold had been buried; the 
only obstacle to seizing it had been an 
enormous black snake which would 
wriggle forth from the bayberry bushes 
above it, and hiss and dart its tongue 
out at the gold seeker. Not being made 
in the least nervous by snakes, we felt 
primed for the peril. Furthermore, we 
knew that somewhere in this vicinity the 
old Captain of history did actually find 
the pot of gold brought from the Money 
Ship. 
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The story goes that this old sea dog 
worked out an original plan which, in 
brief, was to make the elements do his 
digging for him. Some day, he declared, 
the shifting sand would, of its own ac- 
cord, reveal the buried treasure; his 
business was merely to be on hand when 
the moment came. 

So year after year he patrolled the 
beach whenever a storm stirred the sand 
uncommonly; but day after day he re- 
turned home with no booty but the 
ducks he had shot or the fish he had 
‘aught. He came to be an old man, and 
his patrol of the beach was no more than 
habit; he no longer dreamed of the 
vessel he was to have built with his 
wealth, 

One day, following an_ especially 
heavy surf, he set out along the sand, 
and noticed that the hills had been 
washed away at the foot to an unusual 
depth. His eyes sharpened; the beach 
looked odd this morning. A small, dark 
object caught his attention—he reached 
it—it was heavy, it was securely sealed, 
it was a corked jar .. . gold coins jingling 
and tinkling and spilling and flowing 
through his tremulous fingers at last! 

They were Spanish doubloons that 
made the old Captain rich, and it is 
supposed that they were buried by the 
buccaneer, Tom Knight, who, with 
Jack Sloane, reached shore from the 
Money Ship on that black night more 
than a century ago. What the Money 
Ship was, whence she came, or whither 
bound, has always remained a mystery. 
She may have been a Spanish galleon 
on her way from the Spanish Main; or 
a pirate from the Gulf; or an English 
merchantman whose crew had taken 
possession. It is known that for a con- 
siderable time she hovered about Long 
Island, and that on a wild night her 
crew of seventeen robbers attempted to 
land on Fire Island Beach in yawls, 
leaving the ship to her fate. 

Each of the seventeen had his share of 
booty fastened to his person, and, thus 
laden, fifteen of them went down from 
the wrecked yawls in the mad surf. 
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Knight and Sloane reached shore and 
joined their pilot, who awaited them; 
and the “Old House,” so long known to 
those who tramped this beach, was their 
refuge. Somewhere in these hills—per- 
haps out Fiddleton way, or around 
Quanch, or Old Inlet, or nearer—at 
Money Hill and Point 0’ Woods—most 
likely of all around the old Watch Hill— 
the doubloons lie to this day, and, except 
in the Captain’s pot, only a few scattered 
ones, washed up here and there, have 
ever been found. The Money Ship went 
ashore near Southampton, and those who 
boarded it found pistols, cutlasses, and 
money, but no clew to its history. 

We stood on the crest of a hill and 
surveyed our field. Miles to the east, 
miles to the west, the long shining bar 
was unreeled. A few scattered summer 
dwellings, here and there a_ beached 
boat and a swarthy fisherman mending 
his net—for the rest, solitude. At our 
left lay the silence of the bay, blue as 
china, bordered with the yellow of rank 
goldenrod, the red of shrubs, the green 
of marsh grass, all painted in simple 
blotches of pure color, such as a modern 
painter uses, and as still as his canvas; 
at our right the deafening surf pounding 
out its eternal fury, and only this nar- 
row wall of sand to hold off its rage 
from that inner peace. 

The Artist spoke: “Our opportunity 
is large. We are unhampered by foolish 
superstition; no doubt the ancient be- 
lief that the ghost of a murdered man, 
sworn just before death to guard the 
treasure forever, ahd then buried above 
it, has hindered other seekers. Nor are 
we to be deceived by the twitching of a 
witch-hazel rod. Our method must be 
scientific. Now, the probabilities are 
that a practical pirate would select the 
spot where the sand shifted least—” 

“Beach plums!” came a cry. The 
Wife had caught the glint of small, ruby 
fruit through the leaves at our feet. 
“Hundreds! If we gather enough for 
jelly we shall have no expense except 
sugar!’’ She had her hat off and was 
picking into it. 
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“My dear, how can you work to save 
a paltry dollar or two when the precious 
time for digging ourselves rich is slip- 
ping away?” he rebuked her. 

For a moment, and only a moment, 
she paused, and met his eye. It is the 
Wife, you remember, whom we of artis- 
tic temperament look upon as merely 
practical. 

“The plums,’ 
gible.” 
bushes. 


’ she replied, “are tan- 


And she plunged again into the 
Weakly we followed suit. 


Steeling our resolve to let no vain dis- 
tractions, such as plum jelly, halt our 
spades again, we proceeded along the 
coast, but in vain. To be sure, the 
piratical history of Long Island is richly 
abundant, especially in the late sixteen- 
hundreds when, as Thompson records, 
the reprehensible Governor Fletcher 
“countenanced and protected pirates,” 
commissioned ships “engaged in this 
wicked business,” and the notorious 
pirate, Captain Tew, was “received and 
caressed by him.” A ship of four hun- 
dred tons was sunk by her pirate owners 
near Block Island; and the Wife was 
especially desirous of digging in the trail 
of Captain Kidd, at Shelter or Gardiner’s 
Island. 

“He selected with such taste,” she 
said. “You remember the agents of 
Bellomont seized from him a bag of 
silver rings, sundry precious stones, cor- 
nelian rings, agates, amethysts, a bag of 
silver buttons—if we could find silver 
buttons,” she cried, ingenuously, “they 
would be the making of my new tailored 
suit!” 

But we found that others had cov- 
ered this ground thoroughly. The Artist 
was for pushing on. 

“My profound research in Piraticana 
reveals to me,”’ he said, “that the shores 
of Essex County, in the vicinity of 
Gloucester, were infested by pirates 
about 1700. There were the famous 
John Philips and John Quelch, hung in 
1704”’—he sought to impress us by as- 
suming an air of easy intimacy with 
these distinguished names—‘to say 
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nothing of countless lesser lights. Now, 
if we can pussyfoot up that way with- 
out the whole North Shore getting wise 
to our scheme,” he descended, “we've 
got the goods.” 

“Mum's the word,” we agreed. 

So, tiptoeing as it were, we arrived in 
Essex County, with its marvelous shore 
wrought like lace upon the map into a 
thousand tiny points and scallops and 
fairylike frettings such as no pirate 
could resist. And from the instant that 
we set foot within the village of Rock- 
port buried treasure glittered before 
our eyes, doubloons chinked in our ears; 
we felt that we had but to reach forth 
for the ingots that awaited us. Their 
tradition covers all the shore from Gap 
Head to Emerson Point, sweeping up 
Whale Cove and Loblolly by the way. 

On a day when dahlias were glowing 
like wine, and tiny chirring things 
sounded in hidden places, and the blue 
stillness of autumn hushed the sea, we 
visited the “little old log cabin at the 
foot of Cove Hill” and heard its story 
from the lady who owns it and who lives 
in the big house just above. She came 
smiling and stately to meet us, in her 
Colonial doorway, looking like one of her 
own high-profiled, snowy-haired ances- 
tors stepped down from the wall. “I’m 
looking to see which gold frame is 
empty!” whispered the Wife. 

“Yes, that’s the house that remembers 
pirate days,” she said. “It’s the oldest 
anywhere around. It was built more 
than two centuries ago out at Gully 
Point, near where the Life-saving Sta- 
tion stands to-day, and was moved here 
over eighty years ago. The logs laid by 
the pioneer settler have been boarded 
over, otherwise the house is as it was 
when my several times great-grand- 
father used to go forth to hunt and fish 
from its door.” 

We found it, indeed, so true to ancient 
type, that as we entered its low door we 
stepped into an earlier century. The 
hum of a distant hydroplane became the 
sound of the spinning-wheel; the puff 
of fragrance from new-baked bread we 
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were sure must emerge from the ancient 
wall oven which nestles beside the 
broad fireplace. To be sure, the present 
tenant showed us her cooking range of 
modern complexities, and her gown 
which was being fashioned from “store 
goods”; but our minds discarded these 
at once. Before us had arisen the vision 
of that long-ago settlement out where 
stern cliffs meet sterner ocean, painfully 
wrenching a livelihood from land and 
sea in all weathers and through all hard- 
ships; the long evenings in these tiny, 
low-ceilinged rooms, lighted by home- 
made candles and warmed by a drift- 
wood fire, while a nor’easter rattled the 
latches that are still to be seen on these 


~wee doors. 


“My grandmother used to thrill my 
little girlhood with the tales of her 
grandmother,” the Lady of the Big 
House went on, as she led us back to 
her library. “That first ‘Grandmother 
Norwood’ remembered the days when 
she and the other women living out 
there along the headland used to see 
the pirates come ashore to get supplies 
and bury their treasure. It frightened 
them dreadfully, and they would take 
their children and valuables and flee 
into the woods.” 

She went to a curio cabinet. “Here’s 
a trophy found a hundred years ago, 
when Aaron Pool’s cellar was being dug 
near Land’s End”—and she displayed 
a figure seemingly of lava, not over two 
inches in height, the draped form of a 
woman exquisite in modeling and intact. 
I could see a greedy glitter in the Artist’s 
eye. 

“And if this, why not gold?” 
gnashed his words hungrily. 

“Indeed, there’s been gold both in 
fancy and fact,” she told us, and we 
learned how Caleb Norwood, in 1776, 
found the pot of wealth on Francis Pool’s. 
land, south of the gully. The two men 
shared the contents, which were one- 
ounce ingots of gold, and these, it is 
said, “were exchanged for depreciated 
paper money, turned into the state 
treasury, and received state securities 
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on interest which brought one dollar 
and ten cents per day until redeemed by 
the state.” 

From that time on the shore beyond 
Rockport was visited by diggers from 
all quarters. Mineral rods were brought, 
mediums went into trances and profit- 
eered from the treasure-seeking mania, 
but no further gold was ever found. 
Everybody used to believe, and many 
believe to this day, that wealth aplenty 
is buried “out there,” still awaiting the 
fortunate. The tradition of William 
Blatchford is typical of many: he spent 
years in the quest, repeatedly had vi- 
sions of an urn filled with ingots; over 
and over he set out for the spot shown 
in the vision, but upon reaching it: he 
would be seized with strange tremors 
and a paralysis, as if under some hyp- 
notice spell; and William Blatchford died 
at seventy-five, thus foiled up to the 
end. 
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And there, among its old-time rows of 
magenta and white phlox, the little log 
cabin nestles through the silent years, 
guarding the secrets which it alone 
knows. Peeping from the very gable 
window which faces you to-day, that 
early “Grandmother Norwood” saw the 
mysterious and terrible robbers of the 
sea planting their booty in some nook 
along the shore or in the pasture above; 
but, awed by tales of evil spells, dared 
not seek it out. 

We wandered out far along the shore, 
where charming summer homes and 
inns and the absurdly delightful little 
shacks of artists have replaced that 
pioneer settlement above the huge, 
brown backs of rocks that hump them- 
selves, rising from the sea. 

“Spades look—well, rather out of 
place, don’t they?”” murmured the Ar- 
tist nervously, and I caught myself 
wishing that I could exchange mine for 
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the blue-silk parasol I had left at home. 
“We might shift our operations to 
Eastern Point,” suggested the Wife. 
It was the old ship painter who had 
told us of Eastern Point, perched aloft 
the high and dry and yet-unlaunched 
schooner, upon which he had just in- 
scribed in gold its name of the Eliza and 
Hiram. about the letters he was making 
superb flourishes of yellow paint, and 
holding off to view them with an artist’s 


delight. We stood beneath the ribs, 
pointed our chins in the air, and 


questioned. 

“Traditions? Soop’stitions, I guess 
you mean.” He poised his brush and 
peered down upon us shrewdly. “* Well, 
there used to be a lot 0’ soop’stition 
*bout buried treasure—” 

“Yes, ves?” we murmured. 

“Folks used t’ tell "bout old Irving 
Younger, for one. He used to dream 
there was gold buried out at Eastern 
Point, and he spent years, so they say, 
drawin’ maps an’ charts to locate it. 
When everything was ready he come 
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from the town where he lived, and one 
dark night he set out, an’ he was diggin’ 
like a good un, an’ he was pretty near 
touchin’ the chest, when up jumped the 
the pirate crew, and com- 
menced to dance around him. That 
settled him.” 

Since there was no finding the maps 
and charts so patiently worked out by 
poor Mr. Younger, we set out unaided 
and with our hopes riding high. Alas! 
we found the atmosphere of Eastern 
Point far more discouraging to our task 
than the vicinity of Gap Head and 
Paradise Rocks and Marmion Way. 
Eastern Point gazes disdainfully from 
heights of wealth and fashion; at the 
sight of three spades we felt it draw 
aside its silken skirts as though elegance 


ghosts o’ 


were desecrated. 
Civilization was proving a wet blanket 
to our adventure. To be sure, there is 


a wild bit of rocky coast tipping Eastern 
Point, but the very lighthouse upon it 
is jaunty and sophisticated in its natty 
black and yellow cap. 


Wied... 
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THEY TOOK 
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Let us flee the golf link and garage,” 
said the Artist. “Upon some untamed 
shore let us set foot.” 

“Salt Island!” I proposed. 

There seemed no authentic knowledge 
of treasure buried there, but rumors 
were afloat. From the northern end of 
Little Good Harbor Beach we gazed out 
upon it—somber, bent, brown-cassocked 
monk, in the midst of gay, blue waters 
that romped about its feet. 

We looked in vain for a dory. “We 
can scarcely walk there,” observed the 
Wife in ironical disgust, glancing at her 
new white pumps. And at this a chuckle 
arose from a rubber-booted native who 
had just jerked a rock cod from the 
water and was carrying him home to the 
pot, red jowled and indignant. 

“You folks come back at low tide, an’ 
you will walk there,” he prophesied, 


and the rubber boots strode on. 
True enough. The magic was wrought. 
Returning from a stroll in the late after- 
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noon, we looked out toward the brown- 
cassocked island, and between it and 
the shore a path of marvel had sprung 
—a long, shimmering, silver path of 
sand, which lay across the darkening 
water like a moonbeam. From shore to 
shore we crossed, dry shod, where the 
ecean had rolled a few hours before. 

This sand bar, it seems, never fails 
the little group of fishermen who haunt 
Salt Island with their seines and lines 
and lobster pots. Ever at low tide, it is 
flung like a carpet before royalty, clasp- 
ing the solitary island to the peopled 
shore. 

Four tiny brown-shingled fishing huts 
huddle on the near side, used now 
merely as handy shacks by fishermen 
who live on the mainland. Ten years 
ago they were the homes of four old fel- 
lows who comprised the population of 
Salt Island, living there through fair 
weather and foul, at the end of the silver 
path across the sea. It is near these 
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huts, in the patch of green which marks 
the only soil upon the island, that trea- 
sure was supposed to have been buried. 

The rocky heights beyond tempted, 
and we longed to explore. 

“It’s better to put off digging till we 
come back,” suggested the Wife, “for 
the gold would be too heavy to carry all 
over the island.” 

The whole of this wild little island is 
a mass of red and tawny rock mightily 
lifted in a sheer precipitous wall against 
the outer waves. We scrambled from 
end to end of it, and the only human 
sign we found beyond the four huts was 
the wreckage of a moving-picture castle 
set up there the year before. It was 
erected for the transient purpose of being 
blown up while a fair damsel was rescued 
from its imprisonment; to-day its 
crushed turret, its 
timbers and bro 
ken bits, bleached 
by a twelvemonth 
of sun and frost 
and washing, have 
taken on the trag- 
ic dignity of a gen- 
uine wreck. 

So childishly 
did we clamber 
over rocks, and lie 
on their terraces 
to watch the 
waves, that we 
lost track of time. 
The Artist started 
at last. 

“If we're to dig 
at all—!” he ex- 
claimed, and, 
shocked, we fol- 
lowed his stride. 

But, lo! upon 
reaching the four 
brown huts in the 
little green patch, 
dismay met us. 
Our path no longer 
lay a dry line of 
silver dust. Over 
it gently growled 
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the Atlantic, literally lapping it up out 
of sight, and licking its chops with relish. 

“My white buckskin pumps!” cried 
the Wife, and she snatched them from 
her feet, and leaped forward. “Hurry!” 
she shouted back to us. “A minute 
more and it will be too deep even to 
wade!” , 

And so, shoes in hand, we made our 
precipitate exit from Salt Island, turn- 
ing our backs upon its prospective 
wealth. On dry land, and shod once 
more, the Artist regained his air of lofty 
purpose. 

“Defeat only strengthens the firm re- 
solve,” he declared. “Milk Island 
to-morrow!” 

The rumors concerning Milk Island’s 
treasure are far from vague. We had 
the story in full from an old resident of 
Gloucester, who 
leaned against his 
net reel while he 
talked. 

‘““My father 
knew the man. 
He came from 
hereabouts, and 
he was a Cap'n, 
if I remember 
rightly. 

“He happened 
to be travelin’ in 
England one time, 
and on London 
Bridge he ran on 
an old fellow with 
a wooden leg. The 
two of ’em got 
into conversation 
about some con- 
genial topic, and 
the Cap’n (we'll 
call him) men- 
tioned that he was 
from these parts. 
At that the wood- 
en-legged one 
pricked up his 
ears. ‘Ever hear 
of an island called 
Milk?’ he says. 
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“*Been sailin’ by it half my days,’ 
says the Cap'n. ‘I'll see it again soon, 
too.’ 

“Then the wooden -legger looked 
mighty solemn, and he says: ‘ My friend, 
I’ve got a word for your ear. I’m aged, 
and soon to die, and I want to confess 
that I used to be a pirate bold and I 
buried my wealth on Milk Island.’ 

“T guess the Cap’n didn’t have two 
ears, but twenty, by that time. 

**QOur crew had a ’specially fine lot o’ 
booty aboard, one trip,’ the wooden- 
legger went on, ‘and Milk Island looked 
like the lonesomest spot in sight. So we 
landed there and we dug deep. We 
murdered a prisoner and buried his body 
above the gold so’s his ghost would 
guard it forever, but if you don’t object 
to a ghost you might enjoy lookin’ for 
it. We were prevented from goin’ back 
—little hindrances sometimes arise in 
the pirate life—and you'll find it near 
the south headland. We marked it by 
plantin’ a cross of field daisies above it. 
Where the white daisy grows, there 
you'll find the gold.’ 

“The Cap’n hustled back here and 
got somebody to help him, and they 
worked for months, diggin’ every night, 
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but they never found so much as one 
coin. But the wooden-legger’s story was 
borne out by the old people, who recol- 
lected how, years back, the daisy 
suddenly sprung up all ‘round here, 
where it never grew before. So if 
there wasn’t a pot o’ gold found, anyhow 
those pirates brought the daisy to Cape 
Ann.” 

Milk Island, neighbor to the famous 
Thatcher’s, is so strangely obscure that 
the old Swedish boatman who took us 
thither confessed that in years about 
these shores he had never visited it. Its 
history is covered in a_ paragraph. 
Peter Emmons, who lived in a log cabin 
near Loblolly Cove, and Peter Bennett, 
of Pebblestone Beach, pastured cows 
upon it more than two hundred years 
ago; whence its name. History does 
not relate whether the cows swam there. 
In 1718 Peter Bennett “stung” his 
brother Anthony (the Artist’s language) 
to the extent of forty-seven pounds, for 
the whole island. In 1792 a small boat 
bound from Sandy Bay to Salem, was 
lost on its bar, “by which accident 
Daniell Young and Isaac Jacobs were 
drowned.” Later on, an old Swedish 
hermit lived and died there, undis- 














turbed in his crazed belief that he owned 
the island. And this is the gist of what 
is known. 

We were thrilled with the explorer’s 
fever, and that the setting might be 
worthy the drama, we chartered a 
launch with canopy, flags flying, and 
red velvet cushions. The Wife pro- 
tested that it was expensive, but the 
Artist overbore her. 

A long, crescent beach, painted in 
gold and ruby bands by the sun on its 
sea moss—our Milk Island at last!) And 
the enchantment of it! Here, in the 
midst of stern and rock-bound coasts, 
where every other shore line is a preci- 
pice, lies this gentle patch of green bor- 
dered by a low, pebbly shore, and look- 
ing like nothing in the world but a 
whimsical little meadow that has run 
away to sea. For a morning long we 
rambled over it, knee-deep in green. 
Wild grasses brushed us, and pink, wild 
morning glory tangled among them, and 
goldenrod yellowed toward autumn, and 
asters shone like purple stars, and false 
dandelion twinkled, and everlasting 
bloomed dusty-white, and goldenhair 
wove meshes, and wild strawberry leaves 
reddened, and lusty bayberry gave forth 
its spice. A strip of marsh in the island’s 





PETER COFFIN’S FARM, NOW BURIED BY THE DUNES 
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heart was bordered with cat-tails and 
wild iris. The edges of the meadow 
fringed out into crimson woodbine trail- 
ers, which caught at the terracing of 
pebbles. And this charmed meadow, 
verdant and gay with flowers, this play- 
ground for little children and for big 
children who believe in fairies, this run- 
away meadow with its world of enchant- 
ments, is an unvisited and forgotten 
land! 

“We have but to keep near the south 
headland and look for daisies,” said 
the Artist. 

But the south headland yielded never 
a daisy. Nor in all our search of the 
island did a single one appear. It was 
the Wife to whom an idea occurred. 

“Oh, don’t daisies get through bloom- 
ing early in the summer?” she in- 
quired, suddenly. “It’s September at 
present.” 


Since it appeared necessary to post- 
pone our acquisition of Milk Island’s 
wealth until next summer, and since our 
rents were to go up October Ist, we 
hastened on to see what could be done 
around Annisquam. Oddly, it was from 
the lovely little lady in the dainty cap, 
a little lady whose eighty-six years 
seem but the fragrance in 
which she is folded like 
some precious bit of old 
lace —it was from her, 
rather than from the old 
seafarers of bronze and 
sinew, that we learned the 
most of our pirate lore. 
“Tm a daughter of sea 
‘aptains as far back as 
my great-grandfather, so 
I ought to know,” she 
smiled. 

Treasure aplenty tradi- 
tion has located near the 
shore hereabout, across at 
Coffin’s Beach, and near 
the lighthouse; at the root 
of that uncanny bowlder 
known as Squam Rock, 
and up the hill in town. 
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.. . Her face took on adorable little 
wrinkles of mirth, like the fine lines 
in a faded rose petal, as she told of the 
digger whose zeal led him so deep that 
he fell into his own hole and had to 
be pulled out by the leg. And how the 
town mad upon a_ time 
when an old woman came running up 
from the beach, shouting 
that she had found the 
doubloons, and had start- 
ed home with her apron 
full of them; but, meeting 
a cow, she had dropped 
them to run, and now she 
couldn’t find a single coin! 
For weeks thereafter the 
country around was 
searched, but the charmed 
money had never reap- 
peared... . And it was at 
Annisquam that the sloop 
Squirrel, of famous adven- 
ture, was owned. 

When, in April, 1724, 
this fine sloop set forth on 
her maiden fishing voyage, 
so newly launched was she 
that some of the carpentry 
had not been completed. 
Under her proud captain, 
Andrew Haraden, she was 
destined for a brave career, 
when, on the 14th, sud- 
denly uprose before her the 


went once 





““T KNOW WHERE THE 
RATES BURIED THE GOLD” 





notorious John Phillips, pirate, with all 
his wicked company, who in high spirits 
abandoned their own vessel and took 
over the Squirrel. 

It tickled Phillips’s sense of humor to 
set Captain Haraden and all his men to 
work with carpenter's tools, completing 
the sloop to the liking of its new possess- 
or; and this caprice served 
as Phillips’s undoing. 

A plot was quickly laid 
among the prisoners, and 
on the 18th of April as the 
clock struck twelve, the 
victims seized their tools 
for weapons and rose in at- 
| tack. Phillips was struck 

down by Haraden with an 
adze; Burrell, the boat- 
swain, was despatched 
with a broadax; the mas- 
ter of the pirates and the 
gunner were thrown over- 
board; and the rest sur- 
rendered. Tradition says 
that Captain Haraden 
brought in the heads of 
two of the pirates, that 
of Phillips hanging at 
the Squirrel’s masthead 
when she arrived in An- 
nisquam. 
The upshot was a trial 
pr. im Boston before the Ad- 
miralty Court and the 





THE GUARDIAN GHOST OF THE TREASURE 


hanging of two at Charlestown Ferry 
under their own black flag. History 
quaintly adds that the “ Reverend Doc- 
tor Sewall preached to them from 
Matthew xviii:2, and both appeared 
penitent at the gallows.” 

Strolling along the shore, we were 
squabbling politely as to where our dig- 
ging should begin, when the old Sea 
Gull crossed our path. We never learned 
his name, so we call him that because of 
the curious winglike effect of his dear 
old whiskers and the broad flights he 
appeared to take—at least in fancy. 





He was struggling with a huge fish and 
a limp, and even so we caught the far- 
away look in his eyes—a look that fol- 
lows the beck of dreams. 

“That? He’s a. dogfish —call ’em 
that "cause they fights like a dog. 
Don’t wantta be ketched. Bites. Made 
the dory rock like a baby’s cradle.” 

We discussed fishing at tactful length, 
then delicately approached our coveted 
topic. Something told us that he knew. 

“... Buried treasure ...” we were 
murmuring at last. 

He was scanning us sharply. 








“Say, 











onesies 





vou look like the right kind o’ folks,”’ he 
summed up at length. “I’m goin’ t’ tell 
you the truth.” 
* He dropped his voice to a dramatic 
whisper. “I know where the pirates 
buried the gold.” 

I could feel my heart leap like a flying 
fish. 

“T’ve knowed it for long,” he con- 
tinued, “an’ I’ve wanted to dig, but 
*twan’t no use alone; takes more ’n one 
to keep the devil away, an’ I ’ain’t never 
found the right partners. But you look 
square. I'll tell you. It’s buried near 
Coffin’s Beach. You go over and walk 
the length of it to Twopenny Loaf, an’ 
after sundown [’ll join you. The way 
I'll signal you ‘ll be this song.” 

Standing there on the shore, with 
visions in his old, faraway eyes, he 
cautiously lifted a quavering voice, and 
this was what we heard: 


“ Peter Coffin’s dead and cold— 
The gray sand’s a-pilin’. 
He lies no deeper than the gold— 
The gray sand’s a-pilin’ high.” 


Coffin’s Beach is the only name the 
oldtimers ever admit for that stretch 
of sand upon which the modern has 
attempted to impose “ Wingaersheek,” 
the Indian name for Cape Ann. Some 
two miles it stretches, lonely, white, 
and lovely as the crescent moon; giant 
rocks at either end guard it, and behind 
it rise the dunes. We employed a boat- 
man to row us over to it; and in the 
still goldenness of late afternoon we 
paused before the quest, watching him 
loaf back across water that coruscated 
in amber lights and orange and flame- 
color, as his lazy oars stirred its tremors. 
The boat diminished, became a speck 
upon the flame. Across the harbor 
windows flashed out, one after another, 
in startling reflection. Little triangular 
sails fluttered athwart the distance like 
a flight of moths, homeward bound. 

And then we turned away from the 
world that was fading toward twilight, 
and found ourselves face to face with 


as wild a solitude as one could dream of 
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finding only a wave of the hand from 
civilization. Behind us, just over the 
watery way, lay Annisquam, still spark- 
ling in its summer bloom of bathing 
suits, flowered smocks, and yachting 
togs, of chatter, dancing, and tea. And 
here we stood on a solitary shore, while 
before us, ghostly white, loomed the 
mysterious dunes—the marching dunes, 
which for generations have slowly and 
silently, but always relentlessly, invaded 
these shores; burying, through the 
patient years, all that remained of old 
Peter Coffin’s great farm, and some little 
farms besides, burying the land that 
once yielded of its fertility, burying 
human hopes and plans along with the 
fertile fields and the apple trees from 
which they sprang. 

We thought of the five hundred acres 
of woodland and fruitful soil where, in 
1688, Peter Coffin the elder built him a 
home to abide unto his sons’ sons for- 
ever. Woodland and tilled land have 
vanished along with the great farmhouse 
and the slaves’ house, and every other 
vestige of oldtime settlement... . 


It was past ten o’clock when the Wife 
gave a miserable shiver and rose from 
the cold rocks where we were huddling. 

“T shall freeze to death. I can’t wait 
any longer. The old Sea Gull has prob- 
ably flown to distant shores and for- 
gotten us.” Stiff and disappointed, we 
agreed. 

Furthermore, we decided, for this 
season, to abandon pirate gold. The 
Artist is feeling more hopeful, and the 
Wife has found a new recipe for stuffing 
peppers with the remnants of the pot 
roast. “‘ We've had the search, anyway, 
which is always the best part,” her 
philosophy charmingly consoled us. 

But I am haunted still by a look of far 
visions in unfaded old eyes, and a qua- 
vering, wistful little tune. Shall I ever 
again hear it? 


* Peter Coffin’s dead and cold— 
The gray sand’s a-pilin’. 
He lies no deeper than the gold— 
The gray sand’s a-pilin’ high.” 
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BY HERBERT RAVENEL SASS 


HE spring was late, but, in spite of 

the unseasonable chill, the sharks 
had arrived on time. The first of them 
that I saw came cruising along the inner 
edge of the submerged sand bar which 
makes a wide crescent about the mouth 
of Frampton’s Inlet. He was a big 
fellow, some ten feet long, I judged, 
basing my estimate on the distance 
between his dorsal fin and his tail fin, 
both of which projected well above the 
surface as he swam slowly along through 
the white, foam-covered water just 
inside the reef. A few minutes before I 
had been thinking what a pity it was 
that this reef was no longer accessible 
to us when we came to the inlet to fish 
in the surf for channel bass. It had 
been in the past our favorite “drop,” 
and throughout the first half of the 
flood tide we would remain on the outer 
bar, retreating only when the water 
in the slew behind had grown almost 
too deep for wading. Although the 
winds and currents had now deepened 
and broadened the intervening channel 
and had cut down the bar itself until 
it no longer showed above the surface, 
even at low tide, I liked the place so 
much that I had been wondering whether 
it might not be possible at dead low 
water to wade the slew and fish for half 
an hour at least in the breakers on the 
seaward side of the bar. But any plan 
of the sort that might have been form- 
ing in my mind dissolved instantly 
when I saw that shark sculling along 
the edge of the submerged reef, not six 
feet from where I should be standing 
in the water if I permitted my yearning 
for bass to get the better of my common 


sense. 
So we stayed where we were, in the 


shallows on the margin of the main 
beach, in water not over a foot deep, 
where no shark of considerable size 
could swim, and casting our lines well 
out into the surf at the mouth of the 
channel, between the beach and the 
outer bar; and often, as we stood hold- 
ing our rods at rest and waiting for the 
bass to strike, we saw sharks, of dif- 
ferent sizes, but most of them large, 
follow the course which that first big 
fellow had taken along the inner edge 
of the reef. A few of them came in 
closer, swimming up the middle of the 
slew, their tall black dorsal fins remind- 
ing us of the periscopes of submarines; 
and we amused ourselves by trying to 
cast our lines on the back of one mon- 
ster as he passed slowly by at a distance 
of twenty-five or thirty yards. Of 
course, we caught no bass. Where big 
sharks are so plentiful no prudent bass 
can be expected to linger. But if it 
was a poor day for bass, it was a great 
day for sharks; and, as the incident 
now to be related shows, they were not 
confined to the stretch of water where 
we happened to be fishing about the 
inlet’s mouth. 

While we were watching those living 
submarines cruising so peacefully and 
quietly through the sunny waters off 
the sea beach, two members of our party 
were spectators at a very different and 
a far livelier performance. They had 
left us that morning to return to the 
city—a complicated journey, the first 
stage of which was made in an auto- 
mobile, the second in a river steamer, 
and the third on a train. They had 
nearly completed the second stage, and 
the steamer had stopped at one of the 
last of the river landings, when my two 
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friends noticed a commotion in the 
water some fifty feet from the boat, 
and presently saw something I should 
have given much to see. 

Two great sharks, each fully twelve 
feet long, were engaged in furious com- 
bat. Dashing madly at each other, 
darting this way and that, the two 
warriors used their long and powerful 
tails as if they were clubs, and dealt 
each other mighty blows across the 
back. A big shark’s tail is a deadly 
weapon. It can break a man’s leg or 
even his spine; and the men on the 
steamer, noting the evident force of 
the blows which the two combatants 
rained on each other, marveled no 
longer at the fact that they made no 
use of their trenchant teeth in the con- 
flict. There was never at any time a 
sign of blood upon the water, but of 
the grim purpose of the gladiators there 
was no doubt. Soon one of the sharks 
began to weaken. His movements be- 
came slower, his blows less violent. 
Presently he turned sideways on the 
surface and then rolled over on his back. 
Meanwhile, the other shark, as though 
satisfied with the punishment which 
he had inflicted, had disappeared. Two 
men were putting out in a small boat 
from the steamer, carrying with them 
a rope with which to tow the dead or 
dying shark to the landing, when there 
came another great swirl in the water 
close beside the floating monster. The 
conqueror had returned to the scene 
of his triumph and, seizing his defeated 
victim in his jaws, he carried the unre- 
sisting body down out of sight. 

That is the only battle of sharks that 
I have ever heard of along the Carolina 
coast, where in the warm season sharks 
abound. On the other hand, battles 
between sharks and porpoises, which 
are also common along the beaches and 
in the rivers, and which often ascend 
the tidal creeks, seem to be of com- 
paratively frequent occurrence; though, 
with the possible exception of a few 
doubtful instances, when the distance 
was too great to make sure of what was 
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going on, I have never seen one of these 
combats. A porpoise-shark battle is 
always a bloody affair; and since in 
the shark battle just now described, 
the combatants made no use of their 
teeth, it seems reasonable to assume 
that most of this blood is drawn by the 
porpoise, the shark fighting with his 
tail. It is the general belief among 
those who have seen encounters of this 
sort that the porpoise is the aggressor; 
that he is more than a match for the 
shark; that the latter would turn tail 
and escape if he could, but that the 
superior swiftness of the porpoise forces 
the shark to make as hard a fight as 
possible in self-defense. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained 
about this theory, it need not be dis- 
carded, as some might suppose, on the 
ground that the shark, which can move 
at express-train speed when he wishes 
to, can hardly be inferior in this respect 
to his antagonist. The chances are 
that the porpoise is really the swifter 
of the two. I have known a big shark 
take hold of my hook when I was fishing 
for bass and carry out almost in an in- 
stant the whole six hundred feet of line 
on my reel. After an experience of that 
sort it is hard to believe that the ocean 
holds any creature capable of greater 
speed. Yet if a shark is an express 
train, a porpoise is living lightning— 
when the spirit moves him. Watching 
a herd of porpoises patroling the waters 
off the sea beach, or swimming about 
in some inlet between two coast islands, 
one gets scarcely a hint of the truly 
amazing swiftness with which these 
strange sea-going mammals can flash 
through the water. In general, they 
are slow-moving, leisurely creatures, 
and at a little distance they appear 
anything but graceful. That, however, 
is largely due to the fact that only a 
portion of the animal, the middle of 
its curved back, is visible when it comes 
every minute or so to the surface of 
the water. When, as sometimes hap- 
pens, especially in spring, one finds a 
herd of porpoises in playful mood, one 
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gets a better idea of their agility and 
grace. At such times they often leap 
clear of the water, the whole body being 
outlined momentarily against the sky, 
and then anyone having an eye for such 
things will realize instantly that the 
porpoise is built for speed. 

A negro fisherman once told me a 
tale for which I will not vouch, but 
which I am not prepared to deny, since 
I think it may be true. With another 
negro he was taking a scow through 
one of the smaller tideways that wind 
through the marshes of this coast—a 
narrow, shallow creek which went 
almost dry at low tide. A fair wind 
was blowing, and the men had rigged 
a square sail to help them as they poled 
their clumsy craft along against the 
ebbing tide. Suddenly, when they had 
reached a point where the creek was 
very narrow, they saw a porpoise in 
the water ahead of them. Tempted, 
no doubt, by the shrimp and mullet 
which swarm in incalculable myriads 
in the marsh waterways, this porpoise 
had remained far up the creek longer 
than was prudent, and now he was 
hurrying downstream with the ebb 
in order to reach the deeper waters 
below before the creek channel became 
too shoal. The scow blocked his way. 
On neither side was there enough water 
for him to pass by, and it was doubtful 
whether there was sufficient depth for 
the porpoise to dive and pass under- 
neath. He increased his speed as he 
drew near the scow, until he was fairly 
flying through the water; and then, 
when he was still a few feet from the 
square bow of the craft, he launched 
himself up into the air. In a long, 
beautiful curve he passed clear over 
the forward deck of the scow, struck 
the sail head on, broke through it like 
a greyhound leaping through a paper 
hoop at a circus, and, with no apparent 
slackening of his momentum, cleared 
the scow’s stern and plunged into the 
water behind it. 

The scow was some twenty feet in 
length, according to the negro’s story. 
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This would imply a leap of at least 
twenty-four feet by the porpoise, and 
probably more, because these scows 
are generally high-sided craft, and the 
animal must have left the water several 
feet in front of the square bow in order 
to reach the elevation necessary to clear 
it. Perhaps the part of the story which 
seems most difficult to believe is the 
porpoise’s plunge through the sail; yet 
this may not be a very serious obstacle, 
after all. The sails on most of the 
marsh negroes’ boats are weird and 
ancient makeshifts, composed of many 
patches of different sorts of cloth sewed 
together; and a plunging porpoise 
might well go through one of these 
crazy quilts as easily as a six-inch shell 
penetrates a brick wall. I would not 
swear that the story, just as the man 
told it, is inaccurate; and, be that as 
it may, there are many other illustra- 
tions, less spectacular but no less im- 
pressive, of the porpoise’s ability to 
travel as fast as, and probably faster 
than, any shark. This being the case 
—the porpoise being able to evade the 
combat if it desired to do so—there 
seems to be no good reason to doubt 
the popular theory of fishermen that 
in most of the shark-porpoise battles 
which occur in these waters, the latter 
is the aggressor, and that the long, lithe 
tigers of the deep who lord it over all 
the other tribes of the fish kingdom 
give a wide berth whenever possible to 
these smaller kindred of the whales 
whose remote progenitors, many ages 
ago, changed from a terrestrial to an 
aquatic life, and who are now so much 
at home in the water and so fishlike 
in form that you cannot get the average 
man to believe that porpoises are not 
fish. 

Yet it sometimes happens that the 
sharks turn the tables on their mam- 
malian foes. I know of at least one 
instance in which a porpoise was beset 
by a whole school of big sharks and 
was driven to seek shelter in shallow 
water just off the beach of one of the 
coast islands. He found no refuge 
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there, for the sharks came into the 
shallows after him and tore great gashes 
in him as he lay helpless in water too 
shoal to float his body. The fact that 
they used their teeth on this occasion 
is no proof that they do not rely chiefly 
on their flaillike tails in combat with 
the porpoise; for when this porpoise 
grounded in the shallows the battle 
was over and it was time for the sharks 
to devour their victim. This incident 
emphasizes, by contrast, one advantage 
which, under ordinary conditions, the 
porpoise has over the shark and which 
is probably important. The porpoise 
travels generally in herds. Hence, a 
shark attacked by one porpoise is likely 
to find himself beset almost immedi- 
ately by many others; and this, un- 
doubtedly, is an excellent reason why 
the shark should avoid the conflict if 
possible, even if he were more than a 
match for one antagonist. If the sharks 
hunted habitually in packs, the por- 
poise herds might not exercise so easy 
a sovereignty over the coastal waters; 
but the sharks, though they may some- 
times hunt in couples, are seldom found 
in large companies co-operating for 
defense or in the capture of prey. Only 
in case some large sea animal is wounded 
and bleeding is such a shark pack 
likely to form. Probably it was in 
this way that the shark pack mentioned 
just now was assembled. The chances 
are that the porpoise was injured, per- 
haps in a fight or in some other of the 
numerous ways in which such a thing 
might happen, that it became separated 
from its companions, and that its blood 
upon the waters drew many sharks to 
the spot. 

The surf fisherman entertains a kindly 
feeling for the porpoise. It is a good 
augury to see a herd of these animals 
passing along offshore, just outside the 
farthest line of breakers. The por- 
poises follow the schools of small fish, 
and where the small fish are the bass 
are likely to be found if the wind is 
right and the water clear. The surf 
fisherman knows also the shark and 
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does not like him. He is a bad omen, 
a nuisance, and perhaps a menace. 
He drives the bass away; he makes off 
with the angler’s tackle; sometimes he 
bars the way to some desirable sand 
bar to which the fisherman would like 
to wade in order to cast his hook into 
the outer breakers. Sharks of con- 
siderable size have been landed with 
rod and reel, and their capture with 
this light equipment is excellent sport 
when the shark plays the game fairly. 
This, however, he seldom does. Nine 
times out of ten, when he takes the 
mullet-baited hook, he simply chops 
the line or the leader in two with his 
knife-edged teeth. Then he is off like 
a flash, carrying with him hooks and 
sinker. And when there are sharks 
about, the surf fisherman, if he has any 
sense, is constrained to stick to the 
shallows. In the easy chair at home he 
will laugh to scorn the tales which are 
told of sharks that attacked anglers; 
but in the surf slews, with a tall black 
fin showing here and there above the 
foam-flecked water, he is apt to regard 
those tales more seriously. 

He need not be ashamed of his pru- 
dence. William Elliott, that paladin 
of Southern sportsmen, makes frank 
confession of the respect in which he 
held the shark. “On one delightful 
day,” he says in his classic Carolina 
Sports, “I was tempted to wade deeper 
than usual into the sea, which was 
beautifully clear. I passed along the 
narrow ridge of a reef, which extended 
eastwardly to a considerable distance 
from the main bank, while a swash of 
some depth lay close within. I had 
unconsciously remained, until the ad- 
vancing tide had covered the highest 
parts of the ridge full waist-deep. 
Behind me stood my servant, ‘Cain,’ 
with my spear and a wicker-basket of 
bait. An exclamation of terror from 
him made me turn, when I beheld, but 
a few yards distant, between us and the 
shore, and intercepting our retreat, a 
large shark, close on the side of the 
ridge, head on for us, and waving his 
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tail backward and forward with a de- 
liberate sculling motion! ‘My spear,’ 
said I; ‘keep close to me, and shout 
when I do.’ ‘Great God,’ said Cain 
(his eyes almost starting from their 
sockets), ‘another one!’ I looked, and 
saw, not one, but two other sharks, 
lying behind the first, all in a line, and 
in the same attitude! Doubtless the 
bait in the wicker-basket had attracted 
them; the advancing tide had carried 
them the scent, and these grim pointers 
had paused to reconnoitre, before they 
rushed on their prey. If they attacked 
us, we were gone! Not a moment was 
to be lost. It was one of those frequent 
cases in which we find safety in audacity. 
Repeating my order to Cain, and grasp- 
ing my spear in both hands, I rushed 
upon the leading shark, and struck it 
down violently across his nose—shout- 
ing, at the same time, at the top of my 
voice—while Cain, in a perfect agony 
of fear, gave a loud yell, and fell at full 
length in the water. The maneuvre 


succeeded; the sharks ran off for deep 
water, and we took the crown of the 
ridge, nor looked back, until we had 


accomplished the one hundred and 
fifty yards over which we had to wade 
before we regained the bank!” 

Elliott says that after this episode he 
was ready to leave to “younger and 
more adventurous sportsmen the pleas- 
ures and perils of bass-fishing in the 
surf.” Yet, to give up surf fishing 
altogether because of that one expe- 
rience was to carry prudence too far. 
A fair measure of vigilance, a little 
ordinary common sense, and the surf 
fisherman is safe; and although not 
many of us are foolish enough to put 
the matter to the test, the sharks of 
the surf slews are probably not as dan- 
gerous as they look. I know of no 
instance in which an angler has actually 
been attacked. I have seen a six- or 
eight-foot shark within a yard of me in 
the surf, and it was as badly scared as 
I was, which is saying a good deal. It 
seems a safe assumption that ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the shark 
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will make off at top speed. Yet, of 
course, the hundredth chance is always 
to be considered. The famous man- 
“ater or man-eaters, whose grim ex- 
ploits along the North Atlantic coast 
filled the newspapers not long ago, did 
not visit these Southern waters; but 
there are a few—a very few—authentic 
accounts of mishaps with sharks here- 
abouts which teach the need of a reason- 
able degree of caution. 

The too timid angler may gather cour- 
age from the boldness with which deer 
and the half-wild cattle on some of the 
coast islands swim the inlets at all sea- 
sons. Probably the raccoons, which 
abound on the islands and in the marshes 
behind them, are equally venturesome, 
and sometimes cross the inlets as well as 
the marsh creeks. Even the temerity 
of these wild coast dwellers is not fully 
conclusive, however. It proves that 
the danger is slight, but it does not 
prove that there is no danger at all in 
the deep littoral waters and in the 
larger beach slews where sharks come 
and go, however safe may be the flat, 
shelving portions of the beaches where 
surf bathers enjoy themselves on sum- 
mer afternoons. A doe is little larger, 
a raccoon much smaller, than a New- 
foundland dog; and many years ago a 
group of people, watching a big New- 
foundland swimming in a Low Country 
river, saw two great jaws open about 
the dog. The water grew suddenly 
red around him, and in another instant 
he disappeared and was not seen again. 

Standing one day on the high sea wall 
of the Battery, in Charleston, and look- 
ing out across the wide harbor toward 
Fort Sumter, I saw a thing so weird and 
fantastic that at first I doubted my own 
eyes. I saw a monstrous winged crea- 
ture, like a gigantic bat, shoot up out 
of the water and then fall back again. 
It was visible only for an instant; and 
keeping my eyes fixed upon the spot 
where it had disappeared, I asked my- 
self whether I had seen anything real 
or whether the sunlight on the water 
had produced an extraordinary illusion. 
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Then, after a few moments, I saw the 
thing again. It was far away down 
the harbor, at least a mile and a half 
distant from where I stood. But the 
day was very clear and the outlines of 
the creature were quite distinct; and 
even at that great distance it looked 
enormous. It must have been, I judged, 
at least ten feet wide and. probably 
fifteen from tip to tip of its great wings; 
and having learned something about 
devilfish since that time, I doubt 
whether this estimate was excessive. 
Then, however, I was a youngster, and 
I had never seen or heard of anything 
in these waters resembling that winged 
monster except the several species of 
rays or skates—we generally called 
them stingarees and clamcrackers— 
which are found on this coast. This 
creature that I had seen in the harbor 
was not unlike a ray in shape, but 
seemed about twenty or thirty times 
as large as any ray that I had ever come 
across up to that time; so I concluded 
that I had seen the great-grandfather 
of all the rays, the king of the whole 
stingaree tribe. 

I was not far wrong at that. The 
devilfish or sea devil is nothing but a 
colossal ray; manta ray it is sometimes 
called, its Latin name being Manta 
birostris. In appearance it is one of 
the most formidable of the sea’s crea- 
tures. “Imagine,” says Elliott in his 
book, which is to9 little known to this 
generation, “a monster measuring from 
sixteen to twenty feet across the back, 
full three feet in depth, having powerful 
yet flexible flaps or wings, with which 
he drives himself furiously through the 
water or vaults high into air; his feelers 
(commonly called horns) projecting 
several feet beyond his mouth and pad- 
dling all the small fry, that constitute 
his food, into that enormous receiver— 
and you have an idea, an imperfect 
one, of this curious fish, which, annually 
during the summer months, frequents 
our southern seacoast. ...A_ school 
of these fish, as they swept by in front 
of my grandfather’s residence, would 
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sometimes, at flood tide, approach so 
near to the shore as to come in contact 
with the water-fence, the firm posts of 
which they would clasp and struggle to 
uptear, till they lashed the water into 
a foam with their powerful wings.” 

William Elliott’s devilfish hunts took 
place about three quarters of a century 
ago. Those were the halcyon days of 
the Old South. When the Civil War 
came, that wonderful period ended. 
Devilfish hunting does not seem to 
have been resumed by the sportsmen 
of the coast, when those of them that 
had survived the battlefield laid aside 
their arms after the struggle. Of this, 
the trials and hardships of a stricken 
people may be a sufficient explanation; 
but so few are the records since that 
time of devilfish seen in these waters, 
that a sensible decrease in their numbers 
not long after William Elliott’s day 
may, perhaps, be inferred. It may not 
be a wholly fantastic guess that the 
blockade of the Carolina coast by a 
Federal fleet might have helped to drive 
them away from the formerly peaceful 
waters which they had been wont to 
frequent. Whether or not the decline 
in their abundance came thus suddenly 
and shortly after the period of which 
Elliott writes, it must have set in not 
very long thereafter; for I have talked 
with men who grew up along the bays 
and rivers where once the devilfish 
lived in considerable numbers, men 
who were youths in the years following 
the war, and I find that to nearly all 
of them the devilfish is a creature almost 
or entirely unknown. There must have 
been—indeed, it is certain that there 
were—in the postbellum period, devil- 
fish in these waters; but it is hard to 
explain, except by a decrease in their 
abundance, the infrequency with which 
they were seen. 

The last one actually taken on this 
coast, so far as I have been able to learn, 
was killed in September, 1885. A 
short time ago the man who played the 
principal part in its capture told me the 
story again. That last devilfish had 
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a sense of the fitness of things. It was 
to another William Elliott that he 
showed himself, a member of the same 
famous Low Country family to which 
the author of Carolina Sports belonged. 
A storm was making up and the tide was 
very high. Mr. Elliott was standing on 
one of the wharves of Port Royal village 
when he saw that the water beneath 
another wharf a few yards distant was 
boiling like a great caldron. Investi- 
gation disclosed the wide black bulk 
of a devilfish lying amid the piling under 
the wharf, and churning the water into 
foam with his huge wings. Probably 
he had taken hold of one of the piles 
with his great feelers, just as many 
years before the of devilfish 
coming up the sound would take hold 
of the timbers of the water-fence at the 
old Elliott plantation, and 


schools 


seaside 


struggle mightily to uptear them. 

ry 

rhe monster lay close to the surface. 
Three shots from a pistol fired into his 
back probably went clear through him. 


He turned and dashed through the water 
to the other wharf, and, coming in con- 
tact with one of the piles, clasped the 
stout post with his feelers and again, 
more furiously than ever, lashed the 
water with his tremendous. wings. In 
a little house near by another Elliott 
kept his fishing equipment. Here were 
procured a large shark hook, with a 
length of strong rope attached to it, 
and a long, broad-bladed lance—per- 
haps one of the same weapons with 
which the greatest of devilfish hunters 
had sallied forth so often in search of 
his quarry. A negro, lying at the edge 
of the wharf, plunged the lance again 
and again into the monster’s broad back; 
and when, weakened by loss of blood, 
the creature’s thrashing of the water 
had become somewhat less violent, Mr. 
Elliott got into a small skiff and, pad- 
dling close up to him, inserted the shark 
hook in his body, giving it a kick to 
make the hook secure. Then six or 
eight men, standing on the shelving 
bank at the base of the wharf, took 
hold of the rope and pulled. There was 
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still life in the giant fish, but he was 
dazed and bewildered. He _ released 
his hold on the pile and, following the 
pull of the rope, drove himself ashore 
with a few sweeps of his wings. When 
he was spread out upon the bank he 
measured fifteen feet nine inches across 
the back, from wing tip to wing tip. 

If the devilfish comes no more to 
this coast we have lost the weirdest of 
our sea monsters; and since none has 
been taken in these waters in thirty- 
five years, science, which always de- 
mands the proof, may place an inter- 
rogation mark against the one that I 
am sure I saw perhaps a score of years 
ago, implying that my devilfish may 
have been only a big clamcracker. 
Men who know the coastal waters well 
tell me that they have never seen a 
devilfish in all their voyaging up and 
down the sounds and rivers. But one 
of them, a zealous student of wild 
things and a veteran sportsman, says 
that “two years ago, near the head of 
St. Helena Sound, with the tide almost 
full, on a bright moonlight night in the 
month of August, I saw a huge form 
rise from the water, sail along like some 
vampire from the Pit, for a short way, 
and then come down with a splash that 
made a great noise. In my opinion it was 
a devilfish beyond doubt, and a big one.” 

Probably it was. In the Gulf and 
the Caribbean, and in many of the 
other warm seas, the devilfish still 
flourishes. Fishermen on the Florida 
reef still see him from time to time, 
and at night they hear the crash of his 
great body as it strikes the water after 
one of his playful leaps into the air. It 
may well be that devilfish still come 
to the Carolina coastal waters, but that 
in this age of motor boats and steamers 
they are shyer than of old. At any 
rate, it is permissible to be an optimist 
about all such matters, so I look for 
the devilfish often when I cast my line 
into the surf for bass. Some day I 
expect to see, beyond the outer breakers, 
his giant, batlike bulk outlined for a 
thrilling moment against the sky. 














“TO MEET HIS MAJESTY” 


BY MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


HE college of which Miles Prior was 
master had once housed royalty! 
Whether it was this that had told or 
not, practically every student in All 
Saints knew that the Master dearly 
loved a lord. They knew, too, that he 
had hungered, long and faithfully, to 
bask in the presence of any member of 
the British royal family who might be 
available. There was more than a sus- 
picion that he had allowed this desire 
to be known in influential qvarters. 
This had been one of pre-war (xford’s 
perennial sources of quiet amu! ement. 
On a day in May, 1919, the Master, 
turning off the High on his wa. to Mag- 
dalen wharf, narrowly misse« colliding 
with a white-flanneled youth. 
““Well—well, young fellow!” he said, 
automatically, ““why aren’t you on the 
river?” That was his stock remark at 
that hour of the afternoon. All Saints 
had not made the record it had at Eights 
Week, and at Henley, too, without work 
in and out of season by its Master; his 
own boating history had, of course, 
given him authority. The Master was 
quite beaming. It was still wonderful 
to him to see the old, familiar ways 
filled with the type of lads he knew. 
The next minute he could have bitten 
his tongue out. This was young Chi- 
chester, who had lost an arm at Mons— 
or was it Harmon who was wounded at 
Mons? At all events it was unpardon- 
able to have forgotten. It hurt him to 
think that he might have wounded Chi- 
chester. But why didn’t the lad an- 
swer? The Master was accustomed to 
meet a frank smile of genuine liking. 
The knowledge of an amiable weakness 
did not prevent his having been popular 
always. 
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Chichester answered at last, “I am 
not punting.”” With one hand in his 
trousers pocket, he seemed to be gazing 
nonchalantly at the water under the 
bridge. His face, however, was averted. 

Something in the pose of the figure 
arrested the Master. The boy was feel- 
ing it. When, in the old days, had Chi- 
chester ever stood still for two minutes? 
No, it was after Mons that the boy had 
been wounded. He hadn’t come up 
until 1916. The boy couldn’t be twenty 
now. The roundness of his figure had 
not yet hardened into straight lines. 
The rigidity of his cheek muscles meant 
that it was a struggle to maintain manly 
impassivity. A little muscle in the red 
cheek twitched. 

A pang disturbed the Master’s re- 
markably happy mood. 

“Chichester was one of the chaps I 
was watching on the river,” he thought, 
ruefully. “Stratford was so pleased the 
last time he was here.”” Prior had rather 
schooled himself not to allow the use of 
titles even in his thoughts. There had 
been only a passing impulse to think 
“the earl,” instead of “Stratford.” 
The Master’s rather un-British faculty 
of seeing himself objectively was some- 
times a nuisance, although he often took 
a certain perversely artistic pleasure in 
the contemplation of himself being 
absurd. 

“Fortunate it’s his left arm that’s 
gone,” his thoughts went on, again 
wholly with the boy. “But—he’d be 
feeling it now—out of sports, he’s think- 
ing... . I wonder if more than a tenth of 
the ones who have come back have es- 
caped without being maimed... . It’s 
worse when they’re cheerful. . . . I don’t 
believe I’d have been able to stick it at 
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his age... he’s asking himself this very 
minute what’s the use of sticking it—not 
a sport he can go in for. . . . The earl 
must— 

“T say, young fellow,” the Master 
called out. “Why don’t you have a 
turn? Ought to use your time, now 
you've got back to the river. It tells if 
you lose a day.” 

“Can't you see?” the boy exploded. 
He had wheeled around. His face was 
red and wrathful. His hand had 
clenched itself. Then he recognized the 
Master. This was some one to whom 
deference was due, so he managed to 
look wooden. “Oh, I’m so sorry. I—” 

“It’s quite all right.” The Master 
spoke absently. He was thinking. In 
the hour and more before he must make 
his London train he had calculated he 
could punt himself to the barges and 
back. To be sure, he hadn’t his boating 
flannels on, but since the war everything 
was more lax. However, this encounter 
had cut into the time. He stood unde- 
cided. He really ought to see if the 
Eight was out. 

Chichester, remembering how decent 
the Master had always been to him, felt 
that further amends were due. Not that 
he could think of any words—he smiled 
the wistful apology he didn’t know how 
to phrase. The smile knocked at the 
special compartment in the Master’s 
heart that he kept for the inarticulate 
troubles of these disciplined youths; 
at the same time the impersonal ob- 
server within him, who scoffed at his 
own weaknesses, wondered how much 
of his sympathy was due to the fact 
that this youth would some day be a 
belted earl. Had he felt the same eager- 
ness to help “’Arry from Bow Bells”? 

“I thought perhaps you had had time 
to get into your form again,” he said, 
thinking to himself, “that’s it—man- 
aged that tone very well. If I can only 
get away without showing sympathy.” 

“*Form.’” This time Chichester’s 
tone was hurt rather than angry. 

There was an uncomfortable sensation 
in the Master’s throat. “Wish I didn’t 
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know so damned well how he’s feeling.” 
(The Master never was profane except in 
reverie, and then only when that special 
clutch came on his throat. It seemed 
to help him not to be sympathetic— 
externally). 

“T thought you knew—” There was 
the faintest scornful inclination of the 
boy’s chin toward the empty sleeve. 

“Oh yes, I knew right enough.” The 
Master’s utterance was successfully 
clipped and casual. “‘ You were on the 
next to the last list of citations.” 

“Bally mistake, all that rot,’ Chi- 
chester interpolated, his face an uncom- 
fortable crimson. “Accident. Other 
fellow should have had it.” 

“Yes, yes.” The Master was not able 
to repress a smile. That “other fellow” 
who ought to have received all the dec- 
orations bestowed had become a by- 
word. But, accustomed as he was to 
the attitude, his heart warmed anew, 
although he felt bound to hedge, “There 
may be a bit of swank in it, after all.” 
“Going to try it soon?” he said, out 
loud. 

“I think not—at present.” 

Prior had had no intention of follow- 
ing the matter up. He was much pre- 
occupied. The thing was to stop at that 
stage just short of brutal indifference 
that would be most soothing to Chi- 
chester’s kind. The Master, being of 
the same kind himself, felt, as well as 
knew, this. But something in the ten- 
sion of muscle with which the boy 
maintained his expression of decent 
blankness warned Prior that this was 
one of those crises in youthful life which 
he had never knowingly failed to meet. 
Inconvenient as it was to have it come 
to-day, he must help this boy to buck 
up somehow—youngest possessor of the 
V. C. in Oxford, though he might be... 
and ... and future “belted earl.” Just 
because that phrase fascinated the Mas- 
ter he always used it ironically. 

“T had just been out with Copley a 
day or two ago, you see,” he continued. 
“To be sure, he has been demobbed 
longer than you. As a matter of fact, 
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‘““ WELL, YOUNG FELLOW, WHY AREN'T YOU ON THE RIVER ?” 


though, he’s punting in great form again. 
Let me see, Copley came up the year 
before you, didn’t he? I remember your 
general form was better than his from 
the first, although he had more speed—”’ 
A keen glint came into the youth’s 
blue eyes. 
“ How long has Copley been punting?” 
“Oh, two months or so.” 
“T—I haven’t been on the river yet.”’ 
“You'd better try it, young fellow.” 
Prior turned to go. His own half-formed 
intention went by the board. He thought 
the boy would be more apt to try if he 
were not watched. The quickest way 
to get him out was to leave him alone. 
Moreover, this day of all days, he could 
not afford to become involved. 
‘Perhaps I will, some time.” Chi- 
chester’s face was averted again. The 
listlessness in his voice was discourag- 
ing. The Master couldn’t disregard the 
danger signal. This was his business. 
“Go to it, Chichester!”” The note of 
sportsmanship rarely failed to appeal. 
“We may have one-armed entries next 
year—the others to be handicapped.” 
The way the boy straightened himself 





made the Master realize he had made a 
mistake. 

“Shot too low,” he told himself. “‘He 
can’t stand the word yet.” 

But he was mistaken as to the cause 
of Chichester’s reluctance. The solem- 
nity which the Briton assumes only when 
it is a question of sport, was in his face. 

“TI don’t think that’s a sound idea, sir. 
Not on the river.” The true Oxfordian 
spoke in the reverence of his tone. “If 
I can’t compete in the same class with 
all others, and without having favor 
shown, I'd rather not go in for it at all. 
There never has been a handicap on 
the river.” 

The solemnity of Chichester’s defer- 
ence to tradition might have amused 
any but the man who was steeped in it 
himself. To Prior, also, this was a mat- 
ter worthy of the most weighty con- 
sideration. 

“That point is well taken, I think,” 
he said, soberly. “But—” The un- 
voiced thought was that the discourage- 
ments in the way of an unhandicapped 
competition were too great. 


What if he should induce Chiches- 
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ter to come out on the river with him 
now, and persuade him to have a try at 
punting with one arm? If once he were 
convinced that there were sports he 
could still go in for, the lad would 
feel he was a whole man again. And it 
was so necessary that he, like all the 
others—the best they had—should be 
made to feel that. It was the job of the 
hour. But—there was now but a scant 
hour before he must get his bag and make 
for the five-fifteen. Could he accom- 
plish anything worth while in that time? 
Would he merely leave the boy more 
discouraged than he had been at first? 

“Suppose we get out now?” he sur- 
prised himself by saying, before he knew 
his mind was really made up. No, he 
wouldn't go to the barges, he was say- 
ing to himself; there wasn’t time, and 
it would be better to try Chichester out 
where the water was not so deep. “I 
have almost an hour to spare, and I was 
thinking of going out. Come and help 
me out if my shoulder gives out—rheu- 
matism, I’m afraid,”’ he admitted, with 
a wry face. ‘The dampness here does 
get you after a time.” 

The boy hesitated. He was mightily 
tempted. To make a try at it again— 
under old Razor-edge’s coaching! But— 
was this sympathy? 

“I'm afraid I shouldn’t be much 
good.” The stiffness of his tone repelled 
even the Master. Then—he saw that 
the lad’s lip was quivering— 

“In case I should give out I fancy 
you'd be able to make shore at least.” 
They both laughed refreshingly. The 
shore of the Cherwell in that stretch 
being nowhere farther away from its 
follow than twenty yards or so, even a 
proper devotee of the river might laugh 
at that point—indulgently—“in the 
family.” 

On the crest of that laugh they found 
themselves in the boat, the Master con- 
tinuing his nice calculation of time in 
his own mind and fixing the point just 
before they would reach the rollers, 
where he could with decency make Chi- 
chester take the pole. 
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For some time they were both silent. 
The Master had slandered himself with 
cheerful untruthfulness; there was not 
a muscle in his tall, thin frame that did 
not work as if the machinery had just 
been oiled. The long, swaying bend, 
with which he pushed the boat on was 
still a keen joy to him; the motion with 
which he threw the pole—showering 
translucent drops—up into his left hand 
was as delicately graceful as if it did 
not require great muscular exertion. 
All the suppressed emotion of his class, 
all the unvoiced poetry, found vent in 
motion. He sent the little boat joy- 
ously on its way. His aquiline neutral- 
tinted face, which, quite as much as his 
educational methods, had given him his 
nickname, softened into peacefulness. 

Once seated in the cushioned space, 
the Master’s eyes perforce passing over 
his head, Chichester’s face, too, relaxed. 
The imperceptible motion of the boat 
under Prior’s skilful punting, the rich 
green of the Magdalen Water Mead- 
ows, where sod proves how it can re- 
ward the care of generation after gen- 
eration, the trees so perfectly spaced 
and gracious in their symmetry—the 
disciplined beauty of it all—the peace, 
the absence of one crude or ugly thing 
that could make a discord—all drifted 
him back into the world he had lived in 
before he was plunged into hideousness. 
The softness of a clean boy’s dreams for 
a moment beautified his face. The 
shores of the Cherwell in May—always 
in May—had hung before his closed 
eyes in hospital. Only then there was 
a purple haze over all because he was 
sure he would never see them again. 
Now the shores were unwinding again 
before him with the haze lifted, and— 
slipping—slipping gently along, with no 
motion but much speed, he brooded over 
it all—delicate green of the young wil- 
low plumage and springing grass, pink 
of the May tree, and overhead the deep 
blue of the sky with the softly floating 
clouds which, while they withheld rain, 
playfully hinted of the showers that they 
withheld. For a time the glamour of a 
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ence unhoped-for future held him, and 
he smiled with that half-wistful hope of 
happiness that makes so appealing the 
curve of firm, red lips of Chichester and 
his kind— 

It was at this moment that the Mas- 
ter asked him: 

“Have you anyone coming down to 
Eights? Are you expecting the—your 
father?” 

“Just my sister,” Chichester said, ab- 
sently, his face clouding. 

The Master essayed roguishness that 
set as uneasily upon him as it would 
have done upon the visage of some old 
monk who had once paced All Saints’ 
famous cloister. 

“Ts she bringing some fair lady with 
her?” 

Chichester’s eyes reverted to the 
slack sleeve tucked into a pocket, and 
his face hardened. 

“No. Why should she? 
punting.” 

The Master, because his job was that 
of dealing with youth, felt the harden- 
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THE SHORES OF THE RIVER IN MAY HAD HUNG BEFORE HIM IN THE HOSPITAL 
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ing even as he sensed the bitterness in 
the tone, although his eyes were directed 
to the winding shores, where the sharp 
turns and the sudden shallows make 
the navigation of the tiny stream the 
fine art that it really is. 

“He’s afraid any girl he’d care for 
would feel pity for him instead of—the 
other feeling,”’ he thought. “We'll have 
to get him out of that. He should 
marry ’’—the Master smiled derisively 
at himself because he realized that his 
thought had used the words, “a belted 
earl should marry.” 

Now Prior began to talk, chiefly, of 
course, about boating—the chances for 
All Saints at Eights Week—past tri- 
umphs. When Chichester responded 
with polite questions concerning the 
Master’s students, who were expected 
to get firsts in this year’s schools, Prior 
answered briefly, but did not pursue the 
subject, such scholastic conversation not 
being really good form on the river. 

Finding that Chichester was. still 
brooding, the Master long before they 
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came to the rollers passed the pole to 
him with a curt, “Sorry, but I'll have to 
ask you to take it on now.” 

“It’s quite all right.” If the boy’s 
lips were compressed nervously the 
Master was not supposed to notice it. 
He settled himself in comfort, telling 
himself that he must neither embarrass 
the boy with scrutiny nor yet make the 
mistake of too evidently keeping his 
eyes averted. 

Prior had chosen as the scene of Chi- 
chester’s trial, a fairly long, straight 
stretch, of the Cherwell, where the water 
was nowhere more than one third the 
depth of the pole. Their narrow, 
square-ended boat, went forward with 
a dreamy, graceful motion, which al- 
ways brought to the Master a fleeting 
thought of Venice until he realized 
again what shores these were that were 
more beautiful to him than the fagades 
of stained-marble palaces. Even at the 
moment when he had come to this con- 
clusion for the thousandth time a jar 
aroused him. They were aground on a 
mud bank. A sidelong glance showed 
Chichester’s face crimson with morti- 
fication. 

“So sorry!” the boy muttered, and 
bent all his weight on the pole. The 
Master’s impulse was to spring to the 
rescue. It was not easy to sit quiet and 
see the maimed lad push and strain 
until the angry red of his face almost 
forced the mortified tears into his eyes. 
What would have been a laughable mis- 
hap before his maiming was now a hu- 
miliating proof of disability. With the 
imperfect balance of a body not yet ad- 
justed to the loss of an arm, there was 
danger that when the boat did move 
the boy would stagger off into the water. 
Prior moved uneasily. But the suspi- 
cious glance that Chichester darted at 
him was a warning. His part was to sit 
back with a happy expression upon his 
face and let the boy struggle. It was 
not easy. 

Finally, however, a vast effort sent 
them off with a splash that deluged both 
but left Chichester on his feet. 


“I’m so sorry!” the lad said, perfunc- 
torily. “Rotten carelessness.” But 
there was little contrition in his tone, 
the Master observed, with -inward 
amusement, even while he told himself 
he would have to allow a few more 
minutes in his room than he had planned, 
since he would undoubtedly have to 
change his morning suit before starting. 
He also conquered a strong temptation 
to blow a bit about the dinner he was 
going to. 

So far the river had not been crowded. 
But now it was beginning to fill up. 
Punt after punt, with two or three lads, 
gallant figures in their white flannels 
and bright-blue boating coats decorated 
with the arms of their college in gold 
and brilliant colors, occasionally a more 
soberly dressed girl or woman with 
them, passed their boat. They bumped 
and were bumped. The greatest skill 
and accuracy were needed to avoid col- 
lisions. Chichester fared badly, usually 
because of his own fault. So even the 
careless good humor of the quick, “It’s 
quite all right,’ which answered his curt 
apology, varied by, “ My fault,”’ when the 
man in the other boat had had time to 
observe what was the explanation of 
Chichester’s wild punting, failed to re- 
assure the lad. His face was set in the 
regulation wooden impassivity, but the 
Master saw the flush that never failed 
to deepen after each such encounter. He 
saw, too, the scowl of mortification that 
appeared on Chichester’s forehead. It 
was not going to be an easy or a short 
job that Prior had cut out for himself. 

“Have I got time to make even a be- 
ginning, to-day?” the Master wondered, 
a little unhappily. He managed to get 
a surreptitious look at his watch, which 
he was still old-fashioned enough to 
wear in his vest pocket. 

“My word! I can’t give more than 
half an hour longer. But I'd dislike 
most fearfully to leave the boy until he 
has got hold of the thing—and of him- 
self, too. If he fails to-day we may 
never get him to try again.” 

They were running straight into the 
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‘IS SHE BRINGING SOME FAIR LADY WITH HER ?”’ 


bank. The willows were pollarded, but 
the vigorous young growth of the spring 
had got out of bounds and made a 
thicket. The Master’s eyeglasses were 
knocked off, his hand scratched—al- 
though, fortunately, Chichester did not 
see that. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!”” The boy’s tone 
was almost fierce. There was a pause 
that gave the sense of something forcible 
suppressed. 

Now there were a few minutes of 
peace and plain sailing. Just short of 
the rollers, Chichester managed to turn 
the punt with something of his old skill, 
but he was deluged with every upward 
cast of the pole, and the little craft was 
awash. Although the cushions on which 
the Master sat were getting uncom- 
monly damp, he smiled with exemplary 
fortitude. The river, for a space, was 
fairly clear and there were no mishaps 
for a long time. Chichester’s face, when 
it relaxed, was endearingly boyish. His 


fair hair was curling into little damp 
rings, on his forehead. At the moment 
when he had essayed a smile his pole 
caught in some matted reeds. There 
was a struggle—an instant when it 
looked as if the boy would infallibly go 
into the stream—recovery. They shot 
past, leaving the pole sticking in the 
bottom of the Cherwell, just out of 
reach. 

It was only a minute, of course, before 
the next boat was abreast of the pole, 
and some one pulled it out and restored 
it to Chichester. 

“My word!” the Master said, heart- 
ily. “You recovered well. I’ve lost 
my pole at that point more times than 
I'd like to tell you. Usually I’ve gone 
in after it.” 

For the first time Chichester met the 
Master’s eyes squarely in a more than 
fleeting exchange. The boy’s were light- 
brown eyes, doglike in their inarticulate 
gratitude. A shimmer of softness 
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passed over his face—knowledge of 
what the older man was trying to do— 
a manly refusal to appeal for sympathy 
—courage. 

What he managed to ejaculate, after 
a visible struggle, which brought the 
red to the roots of his hair and into his 
neck as far as the open collar of his 
shirt revealed it, was: 

“Thanks, thanks awfully!” And the 
Master was almost embarrassed by the 
lad’s effusiveness. He found it neces- 
sary to lean over the side of the punt in 
an affectation of warm interest in some 
reedy water plant that a coquettish girl 
might have envied. 

They went jerkily on the return trip, 
with almost as many excursions into 
bushes as before. And very slowly. 
The Master’s fine emotion passed, and 
his own affairs became again highly im- 
portant. He was seized with a nervous 
impatience. He glanced at his watch 
again, this time openly. Good Lord! 
He really ought to be on shore in five 
minutes. If his man were alive to the 
situation he might already have called 
a taxi for him—that is, if any had been 
released yet. Or perhaps Chichester 
would get a call put through from 
Magdalen— 

“T think we'll have to speed up a bit, 
young fellow. I have an appointment 
in London, you know.”’ He spoke al- 
most with asperity. It had occurred to 
him that the boy was too self-absorbed. 
After all, youth hasn’t all the rights. 
Chichester certainly must know what a 
frightful thing it would be if the Master 
were late to dinner. Of course he knew 
about the dinner. At this point in his 
meditations Prior smiled a little rue- 
fully. He realized that he had been 
driven by a fatal impulse to confide the 
great honor which had been conferred 
on him to everyone he had met since 
he had known it was coming—and his 
hopes before he had known. And that 
when he knew that he was being absurd! 
Sometimes people hadn’t even veiled 
their amusement. 

The five-fifteen was really the latest 


train he could take that would give him 
time to dress comfortably at his London 
club. The six-thirty would make it 
necessary to change before leaving. 
And that would mean that he would 
have to smother in a top coat, and 
probably arrive with an undetected 
black on his collar or shirt front. And 
at that, if there were traffic congestion, 
he would undoubtedly be a few minutes 
late. Highly inconvenient it would be 
to take the six-thirty. 

“We'll have to be at the landing in 
five minutes, you know,” he said, rather 
peevishly. 

To his dismay, the boy stopped short. 

“Oh, I say! I didn’t know you had 
to go!”” He was evidently aghast. So 
Chichester didn’t know about the din- 
ner—impossible he could have forgotten 
that dinner. One was not honored every 
day by being invited to sit at the same 
table with royalty. But if Chiches- 
ter didn’t know, he was probably the 
only man left in Oxford who didn’t! 
The Master felt a strong urge to tell 
him, but conquered it. One didn’t 
swank when the other man was down. 
With a sigh he resigned the five-fifteen. 
After all, a moment in the first-class 
dressing room would show him whether 
there were any blacks, and he could 
take cuffs and collar in his bag—and 
cover up his vest and shirt front. 

“Tt’s all right. I have a dinner in 
town but the six-thirty will do. We 
mustn’t leave before you have got back 
your form, and your speed, too.” 

Chichester nodded doggedly and went 
at it. The Master leaned back again, 
with a sudden sense of leisure. Dream- 
ily watching the shores slipping by, his 
mind went out on a tide of thought— 
painful thought. Behind that boy’s 
figure and the other hundred thousands 
of his gracious build, Miles Prior seemed 
to see the others—dwarfed cockney— 
loutish Yorkshire — twisted colliery — 
youths who had, during four years, in- 
undated all the Old-World beauty of the 
place he loved—the million that had 
gone down in a combat they had no 
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love for. One had to admit that those 
other lads had shown themselves true 
Englishmen. There were, too, the mil- 
lions who had survived, as had this lad, 
but mutilated forever in body, and 
maimed—who could say how perma- 
nently—in spirit? And with these his 
country must build her fortifications— 
build breathlessly. Where there had 
been one enemy, now there were many, 
inside as well as out. Any fool could 
hear the ominous rumble. They must 
build. And those they should have built 
with were gone—the stone the builders 
had rejected must be chiseled into shape. 
The mutilated bodies must be pieced 
with courage. Weakness must be but- 
tressed by some divine madness. Eng- 
land must stand. 

And with her must stand that other 
people across the Atlantic. After all, it 
was the same tradition. It was a thin, 
silk thread, that craving for justice, but 
it had held to guide them out of the 
maze into the open country. 

It was surely these boys like Chi- 
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chester who had fed at the first table of 
a plenteous mother, who must lead in 
defense of her against her enemies. Who 
could say the nation could not build 
defenses when it was possible to inform 
faulty bodies with a great and selfless 
courage—when the building stones were 
like Chichester? 

Side by side with this stream of 
thought ran another, the reward that 
awaited him. If that reward took the 
form, with him, of a seat at the same 
table with a man glossed by the title 
“King,” the Master’s innocent snob- 
bery was not entirely ignoble. For his 
race slides into symbol to express a pas- 
sion too embarrassingly strong to be put 
into words. When the king spoke with 
the consent of the British millions, he 
was possessed of an almost fearful maj- 
esty. To Prior, after the years of ban- 
ishment from his own kind, to meet His 
Majesty had in it something infinitely 
reassuring. The flag was still there! 
There was, moreover, who can say what 
longing to realize at last, concretely, that 
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the work he had tried to do for England 
was not unnoticed? It had not been 
easy to admit that the best war service 
he could give was in educational work 
among neglected youths. As hungrily 
as a child who has walked the uncon- 
genial path of virtue a whole, hard, end- 
less day, he craved to be told he had 
been good. 


He roused himself with a start and a 
disconcerting sense of the passage of 
time. There had been a bump. Chi- 
chester was aground again. He looked 
at his watch. Good Heavens! It was a 
quarter of six! Perhaps he snapped his 
watch a little significantly back into his 
pocket, for Chichester flushed. 

“Perhaps you would better take it on 
now,” he said. “That is, as you have 
an appointment to make.” It was a 
listless, discouraged figure, the armless 
shoulder held a little higher than the 
other, as if in a fantastically cynical 
shrug at fate. 

If— But it was absurd—it was almost 
blasphemous to suppose that anything 
could prevent. But—if anything could 
—to fail at this late hour! The Master 
felt actual nausea at the mere thought 
of the affront to his host—and to the 
friend, too, who had worked so hard to get 
the invitation for him. But if anything 
should prevent his getting there in time 
he could never hope for recognition to 
come his way again—there was even that 
hint of something in the next birthday 
honors. 

But if he left Chichester now, the 
work not done, the boy not assured 
that a man’s spirit can make whole his 
body—and—his body not whole—what 
is a man in England?—how would this 
affect his future? And Chichester’s 
future seemed to have become England’s 
future. How, without this assurance, 
could the Chichesters save England? 
Good God! How had he got himself 
into this maddening situation? Some- 
how the whole vast problem had been 
put up to him, the Master of All Saints. 
He had to decide it. It was his passion 


of reverence for his country’s past that 
was being pitted against his passion to 
serve his country’s future. It was past 
against future. It was age against youth. 
It was himself against this boy. Which 
way to face? 

“I’m really afraid I can’t get you back 
in time.” Chichester’s voice again 
reached him. How long had the boy 
been standing there holding out the 
pole? But he was smiling. He didn’t 
feel, then, all the things the Master had 
been imagining. He was not in the least 
discouraged. This was the real world 
again. How absurd to think that he 
couldn’t take the matter up again, 
to-morrow! 

“Oh, very well, young fellow, we'll 
have another bout to-morrow, when you 
are rested. Great mistake to do too 
much the first time.” 

With eagerness the Master took the 
pole. He shoved off easily. The boat 
cut the water swiftly. Prior was cal- 
culating. He could probably catch a 
bus that would take him a few blocks. 
How foolish he had been—his whole 
career at stake. ... It might be a baron- 
etcy instead of knighthood. . . . It would 
have been an affront to his host that 
would never have been forgiven. His 
Grace was known to be pretty stiff about 
such things. What an escape! 

Something of his own impatience 
seemed to be communicated to the boat 
under him. They darted through the 
water. Already at farmer Hodgson’s 
meadow. The Master’s eyes fell on 
Chichester huddled loosely in the cush- 
ioned seat. The listlessness of despair 
was in his face and in his body. It was 
unmistakable. If he left Chichester now 
it would be worse than if they had not 
come out at all. Then the boy had only 
feared failure; now he was convinced 
of it. 

The Master tried to hurry all the more 
—to get away from something—but he 
seemed to make little progress. The 
boat dragged. It was as if hands 
clutched at it to hold it back—dragging 
hands. 
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A GROUP OF WHITE-FLANNELED YOUTHS WERE WAITING AT MAGDALEN LANDING 


Now it was Miles Prior who stood 
motionless for a long minute, leaning 
on his pole. He tried to go on, but 
could not. Sane common sense could 
settle the question admirably when it 
was a matter of England’s youth in the 
abstract, but this maimed, desolate boy 
awakened some elemental hunger in 
him. Nothing was of any importance 
but to heal him. 

The unfulfilled father in him would 
not let him do this thing. 

“Here, young fellow, won’t you take 
the pole? You're a bit rested now.” 

But Chichester did not move. He 
looked at the green shores dully, con- 
tented to do nothing. 

“Sorry. But I’m afraid I'll get you 
late.” 

“You'll have to help me out, I’m afraid. 
I’m not as—fit as I thought Iwas. Must 
have twisted my shoulder somehow. And 
my engagement—doesn’t matter.” 

The boy pulled himself up a little lum- 
beringly. But his smile was courteous. 

They went on in silence. Their prog- 
ress was very slow, although the boy 
was certainly doing better. The Master 


looked at his watch. Five-fifty-two. 
Perhaps he might still make the other— 
He could even change on the train. 

But he concentrated on his task again. 

“You'll find it easier now. There! 
That’s the turn which gave you trouble 
before. You did it this time in great 
form; it’s that inward twist of the fore- 
arm Shat does it. I think you’d ship 
less water if you held the pole away 
from you a little more. Can’t you man- 
age it? Here, let me show you. And 
you'll have to raise your right shoulder, 
Exaggerate until you overcome the ten- 
dency to lift the left one. That’s what 
one has to do, you know, with an arm 
gone. Good thing there aren’t so many 
punts out now—gone in to tea. Good 
time to practice. It would be a great 
show if you could get back your form 
the very first go. It took Copley a week 
before he could manage this turn we’re 
coming to. ... There, that thicket of May 
tree... . Current’s very swift this spring. 
That’s top hole. See if you can’t stick 
~~ 


Tea being well over, and dinner not 
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yet due, a group of white-flanneled 
youths were waiting at Magdalen land- 
ing when Chichester finally brought the 
boat in. An All Saints man started 
when he saw the Master, and looked at 
his wrist watch. But all eyes were de- 
flected to Chichester. Not a man of 
them but knew his story. Hardly a 
man among them but had his own story, 
from the boy with the scarred face to 
the jolly little coxswain of Balliol, who, 
having grown accustomed to discarding 
his artificial limb in a shell, was even 
now unstrapping it preparatory to toss- 
ing it to the attendant for safe keeping. 
So, although they courteously masked 
their interest by various small preoccu- 
pations, the boy could have had no more 
vitally interested spectators. Flushed, 
gallantly erect, his slender young body 
deeply swaying with each long, strong 
motion, he knew it, and his jaw set in 
the determination to pass—without 
handicap—this jury of his peers. 


It was done—triumphantly. With a 
gentle perfection the punt glided, with- 
out an inch to spare, and yet without 
grating, beside the landing. Chichester 
stepped lightly out as the attendant 
caught the gunwale. The boy tossed 
the pole to the man, and, catching his 
coat from the Master’s hand, buoyantly 
shrugged himself into it. Everybody 
nodded offishly, and one or two who 
knew Chichester personally spoke to 
him—to be later on quite tormented in 
mind lest they might have overcone the 
thing and so have led him to suppose 
that they considered the occasion in any 
way exceptional. For the proper thing 


was, of course, to assume, if possible, that 
old Chichester had always had only one 
arm; or, failing that, that the reckless 
heroism of the action in which he had 
lost it was absolutely usual, that his 
having got back his form on the river 
in one afternoon—for they all knew he 
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had not been out before—was also quite 
usual. Since that was the way they 
themselves would have wanted to be 
treated in like circumstances, they 
strove tensely to do unto him as they 
would have had him do unto them. 

The Master stepped out. Chichester, 
with a pleasing deference for age and 
disability, halted his buoyant stride to 
keep pace with the Master’s. He was 
the Master’s man from that day forth. 
As they came out on the High the sound 
of a deep-voiced bell pushed its way to 
them. It was Old Tom, tolling with as 
tranquil authority from his squat, 
strong tower, as when, centuries before, 
his curfew call had real authority to hale 
each roystering student home. 

Although the Master knew with 
dreary certainty what hour Old Tom 
would strike, he waited, with a curious 
sense of suspense, to hear his sen- 
tence. One... two... three... four 
... five... six... seven!” said Old 
Tom, unhurried, not praising, not 
blaming; confident, serene. He spoke 
neither of joy nor of sorrow. He spoke, 
instead, of the laws of life, of faith in 
God and country, of which his very 
voice was a mellow survival. He chanted 
his unshaken conviction that that faith 
would be justified unto the end. 

With the hour’s reverberations still 
in his ears, the Master parted from Chi- 
chester and made his way toward the 
telegraph office, framing, meantime, the 
lame words in which he would attempt 
to explain his failure to appear at dinner. 
The utmost he could now hope was that 
his wire would reach his host before his 
absence had been noted. At the same 
time he adjusted upon his face that 
mask of cheerful usualness with which 
he would, for many weeks, meet the 
conjecture, the amusement, the mysti- 
fication, the open laughter with which 
the best joke of many seasons would 
make the rounds of his little world. 
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BY WILLIAM 


UDDEN wealth which comes with 

the discovery of oil is usually 
showered on folks who have no knowl- 
edge of the blessings of plenty and no 
sense of the desirability of luxury. 

If oil were struck in a great city, and 
if the sudden wealth that came thereby 
were to fall upon the poor folk of the 
town, these same poor folk would 
quickly find their way to the delights 
of riches. Are they not familiar with 
the evidences of wealth? Limousines 
and the opera, gowns and furs, racing 
cars and cabarets, breakfast in bed, and 
journeys in Pullmans, pursuing summer 
sunshine across the continent—the poor- 
est citizens of our towns know of all 
these luxuries and their like. Put wealth 
into their hands, and they will find such 
things shortly, without study or effort. 

But the wealth which comes from oil 
falls, in part, upon folks different from 
city dwellers. It is a bleak land, usu- 
ally, in which oil is found. Now and 
then it happens that a rich farming 
community has its riches increased by 
the discovery of oil, but, in the main— 
and this is pleasant to consider—it is 
the struggling farmer, the man who is 
fighting nature in antagonistic soil, in 
what the Texas farmers call “a biily- 
goat land,”” who suddenly finds himself 
rich beyond all his dreams and discov- 
ers that it will not be necessary for him 
or his family ever to toil again. 

Wealth finds him, indeed, unprepared 
and unequipped to seek the full advan- 
tages that riches may summon, but there 
is a fascinating interest in watching him 
and his wife, his daughters, and his sons, 
in their desperate attempts to realize 
that they, of all the people in the world, 
they who had never tried to be rich or 
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ever expected to be rich, but who had, 
in reality, thought themselves doomed 
to desperate toil all their forlorn lives, 
have suddenly become rich folks through 
no efforts of their own. 

The processes by which wealth may 
come so suddenly to a farmer in an out- 
of-the-way corner of the land are sim- 
ple and fully covered by the law, so 
that the farmer’s portion of wealth is 
assured. One day, let us imagine, there 
comes to him an oil man, who wants to 
drill for oil on the little farm. This oil 
man may be a “wildcatter,” a gambler 
among drillers, who takes his chances in 
unknown fields. He will ask the farmer 
to sell him a one-year lease on a certain 
number of acres, if not on the entire 
farm. The farmer will be lucky if the 
leaser offers him more than five dollars 
for an acre; many “wildcatters” are 
willing to pay only one dollar an acre 
on virgin soil, in a community where no 
drilling has been done. With the deal 
closed, the papers signed, and the money . 
delivered, the oil man goes his way. 
From that time on tranquillity is un- 
known in the farmhouse; either bitter 
disappointment or news of wealth will 
one day enter its door. The leaser may 
immediately move a “rig” to the farm 
and begin to send his drills down into 
the earth, or he may be a speculator who 
will take his lease away to the city and 
sell it there, if he can, for more than he 
paid forit. In allevents, some one must 
drill on that land within a year, or the 
lease expires. 

If the “rig” is set up, and the drills 
bite down into an oil bed, the farmer, 
by law, will have one eighth of all the 
oil that comes from the well. State in- 
spectors will watch the flow and will 
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keep their eyes on the records of the 
company, and every week the company 
will place in a bank, to the credit of the 
lucky farmer, a sum equal to one eighth 
of all the income which the oil of that 
well has earned. 

The wise farmer—and there are not 
many of them—does not lease his entire 
farm to the oil man. If oil is struck in 
his neighborhood it will be possible for 
him to lease the remainder of his land 
for as much as $25,000 an acre, and still 
get his one eighth, if the oil comes in. 

In every “oil community” there is 
the farmer who was the pioneer in 
granting an oil lease. He got little for 
the oil rights on his place, but his neigh- 
bors, profiting by his gamble, merely 
for granting newcomers the right to 
drill, receive hundreds, and even thou- 
sands, of times as much money as he 
did. 

A farmer in the Texas district sold 
the rights on his 400 acres at one dollar 
anacre. It was a “billy-goat”’ farm, on 
which he had worked like a slave. Four 
wells that were struck there brought in 
16,000 barrels of oil a day. Of these he 
got 2,000 barrels. At $5 a barrel, the 
price at that time, his income was $10,- 
000 a day. The man who had bought 
the lease at one dollar an acre sold a 
lease on eighty of the acres at $7,000 
an acre, and the other 320 acres brought 
him $21,000 an acre, over $6,000,000 in 
all, on leases for which the farmer had 
received $400. 

The value of leases on other near-by 
farms went up to more than $20,000 an 
acre, and though some of the near-by 
farms yielded no oil, the farmers became 
millionaires through the sale of drilling 
rights. 

Such easy, unexpected, and compara- 
tively vast wealth throws human nature 
into some of its oddest moods. 

As I moved about among such newly 
rich folk as these in the Southern oil 
lands, some weeks ago, I found myself 
looking on them as human vessels under 
which a fire of desire had suddenly been 
lighted; I found myself trying to see 


what things had come to the top in the 
violent boiling of emotions, and [ 
learned that each broth of human 
nature was different from all the others. 

Youth and age, for instance, pass 
through the experience with different 
emotions. Age immediately seeks secur- 
ity and comfort. In a town in Kansas, 
on a board fence which surrounds a 
small fair ground, you may see painted 
an extraordinary picture. It shows an 
old farmer and his wife seated in rock- 
ing chairs on the porch of their rambling 
old house. They are looking out con- 
tentedly on a rich wheat field in which 
the harvesters are working. “John 
Smith and His Farm” are the words 
beneath the sign. 

“John Smith” explained his sign to 
his fellows in luck. It showed a most 
peculiar lack of knowledge of the first 
principles of advertising. 

“All these town fellows who git along 
in business put up signs tellin’ how 
smart they be,” said John, “and maw 
and I, after we got our money, jes’ 
allowed we'd do a little braggin’ 
ourselves.” 

He and “maw,” in truth, were fixed 
for life after years of labor, and if there 
was any better news in the world than 
that to fix up in bright colors on a sign- 
board he didn’t know it. 

A sudden flow of oil on the average 
farm is as paralyzing as a flow of lava 
from Vesuvius. Just as Pompeii was 
stopped in the midst of its daily gesture 
of living, so almost every little farm 
which proves to have an under -side 
richer than its top-side comes to a dead 
standstill when the stroke of good for- 
tune falls. That little farm has its big 
moment, indeed. For weeks, and per- 
haps even months, the occupants of the 
farmhouse have been going about their 
chores in a half daze, waiting for the day 
when the drillers will “shoot the well.” 
The time comes at last. There is little 
work done in that neighborhood that 
day, no matter how great the need. All 
the farm folks for miles around gather 
at the well and watch the experts lower 
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their charge of explosive. The explosion 
occurs. If a great lily-shaped tower of 
ugly black oil rises into the air with the 
blast, then those farm folks are through 
with work for life. The man on whose 
farm the well has come in realizes that 
he has already entered into riches. As 
early as next week he may find money 
to his account in the local bank. His 
neighbors have a longer path to travel, 
but in the moment of that blast they 
know that the oil rights to their land 
have multiplied perhaps a_ thousand 
times; soon the lease seekers will be 
hounding them, seeking to give them 
gold. 

Crop raising ends, then and there, for 
the farmer who sees sure wealth in sight. 
Around Cushing, Oklahoma, late last 
summer, I saw more than one farm that 
had gone to seed. Corn choked by weeds 
was a common sight, and often, some- 
where in the heart of the tangle, was 
hidden a piece of agricultural machinery 
where the farmer had left it on the day 
he discovered that hard work was no 
longer imperative. 

One rarely hears of a farmer sticking 
to his trade after he has become rich. 
The oil men in Ranger, Texas, tell of an 
oil-rich old fellow who used to plow in 
and out among the oil derricks. Every 
time he came to a pipe line over which 
he had to lift his plow, the old man 
would mouth wild oaths and declare 
that “these damn oil thingumabobs were 
spoilin’ the whole country.” The oil 
men, however, said it was all a pose 
with the old fellow; his plowing was 
haphazard and was usually done where 
it would annoy the oil workers. 

In Cushing, Oklahoma, there is a rich 
farmer of many years, but of youthful 
heart, who bought himself several large 
automobiles of expensive make, took out 
a jitney driver’s license, and spent much 
of his time trying to pick up astonished 
fares from the cheap-car men down at 
the railroad station. He also used to 
rent out a car, with himself as driver, to 
rich Easterners, who came to see and 
discuss the field, and the story goes that 
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the roughly dressed and roughly spoken 
driver of the big car overheard many a 
good tip which he has put to good ad- 
vantage. 

A new house is usually the first de- 
mand of these new-rich farmers and 
their families. They do not, as a usual 
thing, want to move far away from the 
old home spot and the folks they know, 
but, in most cases they find the old house 
too small or too old, and perhaps on 
another corner of the farm a new house 
rises shortly, and is paid for with the 
first money that comes from oil. They 
may move to finer homes later, but the 
climb to luxury is always a slow and 
painstaking process with them. 

There was Jess Walker, at Cushing, 
Oklahoma, for example. They had 
struck oil on “Jess Walker’s place”’ some 
months before my visit, and I rode out 
to see what was to be seen of it. It wasa 
miserable little house in which the Walk- 
ers had lived before the oil came. It 
had once been white, I suppose, but now 
it was utterly grimy, and looked as if it 
had been built to shelter dejection. The 
doorsills were level with the ground. A 
despondent-looking man, with a dirty 
banner-like rag hanging over his left 
eye, was lying on a board in the yard. 
He stirred himself and explained that 
he had “the misery.” His left eye was 
being eaten away by a cancer. 

“TI keep this rag over it to keep the 
flies away,”’ he said, with half a groan. 
A coopful of small chickens and a few 
measly apples hanging on the tree under 
which he was reclining were the only 
fruits of rural toil in view. A lean, sad- 
faced woman in a doorway, and three 
barefoot children playing in the mud, 
made up a picture of desolation. 

“Yes, Jess Walker used to live here,” 
said the man. “Eighteen months ago 
they struck that there oil well,” he ex- 
plained, pointing to a near-by derrick. 
“Jess left this house right off, and built 
him a place up on the road. He rents 
me this for one hundred dollars a year.” 

I photographed the bleak place where 
the Walkers had toiled and where their 
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sons and daughters had been born, and 
then we went to the other end of the 
little farm where it faces the main road, 
to see the new house. 

The Walkers had moved from there, 
I was told. They had stayed there in 
the new house on a corner of their old 
farm for three months, but new wells 
had come in on the farm and the balance 
at the bank had piled up so rapidly that 
the “wimmen folks” wanted to move 
to town. 

Trailing down the Walkers, I went 
into Cushing, and on a finely shaded, 
finely lawned, and evidently exclusive 
street I was shown the new Walker 
home. 

It was late afternoon, and on the 
front porch, clad in crisp white summer 
garments, sat a plump little woman, 
with her hands folded across her ample 
lap. 

“Ts this Jess Walker’s new house?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, ’tis,” said the little woman. 

I explained that I had seen and pho- 
tographed the other two Walker homes, 
and that I should like to take a picture 
of this one. 

“Go ahead,” she said, “but I'll jes’ 
step in. I don’ want to be taken.” 

When she returned to the porch, after 
the camera had snapped, she said: 

“This ain’t our newest house, though. 
We bought a better one last week and 
we're movin’ soon.” 

She gave us the address of the new 
place, but by the time we found it, on the 
outskirts of the town in the newest and 
most aristocratic addition, it was too 
dark to take a picture. The latest “new 
house” of the Walkers was a great, ram- 
bling bungalow of the California type. 

And only eighteen months before their 
home had been that miserable little hut 
which was now surrounded by oil wells! 

The Walkers ran to new houses, it 
seemed. And from all I could hear 
they were not running one tenth fast 
enough to keep up with the balance that 
was growing with the addition of weekly 
checks in the local banks. 
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Now and then, among these newly 
rich folk, you come across a man who 
by some strange and unexpected mental 
strength has carried through the hard 
years a dream which his new wealth 
helps him to bring true. Down in the 
Texas oil fields there stands a brick hotel 
which is a monument to a man who had 
such a dream. It is known as McClos- 
key’s hotel, and for the oil men it is a 
haven of comfort, especially during the 
winter, in a wet and muddy and dreary 
land. 

No finer meals are obtainable in the 
United States than at this hotel, the oil 
men say. On a winter’s evening, when 
the mud-covered oil men enter the place 
in their dirty boots and leave their 
tracks from the front door to the dining 
room, one can be sure that, though 
muddy as the hard-wood floors may be, 
everything in the room along and above 
the level of the table tops, including the 
napery, the silver, the tableware, and 
the food, is as fine and clean as can be 
found. 

The oil men will tell you about 
McCloskey. McCloskey was a brick- 
layer who had turned farmer. Things 
had gone very badly with him on this 
bad land; he was nearing the end of his 
rope, and, indeed, the end of his years, 
when the oil strike came. McCloskey 
had always dreamed, they say, that 
sometime there would be a town near 
his isolated farm. When his wealth 
began to pour in from leases and from 
oil, he determined to make his dream 
come true. To start a town one must 
first have a hotel, said McCloskey. 
Therefore he bought bricks at fabulous 
prices, wherever he could find them, 
and had them shipped to him, at ex- 
traordinarily high rates, gathered to- 
gether the few bricklayers he could dis- 
cover in the countryside, and began the 
job of building. He laid bricks himself, 
did McCloskey, to set a pace for the 
workers, but just as the building was 
being finished he caught cold from a 
hard, winter day’s work, and died of ex- 
haustion. But his hotel is there, run- 












ning full blast, and the town has come 
at last to edge and overlap his farm, 
just as he had dreamed. 

There are other men, of course, with 
lesser dreams. In the Burke-Burnette 
district one rich farmer, who never in 
all his life had been able to buy all the 
canned peaches he wanted, ate himseif 
to death in a canned-peach orgy. 

In the main, however, the farmers 
seem to flounder about quite hopelessly 
for a long time after wealth has come 
to them. An automobile and a new 
house satisfy the first cravings for lux- 
ury. New clothes come in for attention, 
but there is so much discomfort in new 
and expensive gowns and vestments 
that most of the new-rich farmers and 
their wives—but this applies only to the 
old folks—soon discover that there is a 
luxury in the comfort of good, familiar 
old clothes, such as Mother Hubbards 
and overalls, that money cannot buy; 
and there is a double satisfaction in be- 
ing so rich that you can wear old clothes 
without being suspected of poverty. 

The axiom that wealth brings suffer- 
ing and worry to human beings is one 
which one does not see carried out among 
these people. To be able to have ev- 
erything you want in this world is a 
dangerous situation, in truth, but to 
have only simple wants restores the 
balance of safety. There are stories, 
indeed, and somewhat pitiful ones, too, 
of educated men such as lawyers or 
young clerks, who knew something of 
city life, going utterly to the dogs 
with their new wealth. Sometimes 
they are saved by more level-headed 
friends. In a certain place in Oklahoma 
there was a young lawyer who had the 
proudest spirit of any man in town. 
He had many friends, but he never 
called on them for advice or help, even 
when things were going very badly with 
him in business. He paddled his own 
canoe, and for a long time, it seemed, 
he paddled it very badly. The fact of 
the matter was, he was saving money 
for a certain purpose. He piled up his 
little fund dollar by dollar while the 
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neighbors were pitying his wife for her 
lack of pleasures, and when finally he 
had enough money he put it all into a 
farm of one hundred and sixty acres, in 
a district remote from the oil country. 

“It will be a place to crawl to if things 
go too bad in the city,” he laughingly 
told his friends. 

He struggled on with his law business 
and bided his time. At last the oil men 
moved his way. He sold a lease for a 
few acres of his land and the drills bit 
into a lake of oil. Actually and literally, 
overnight, he became a millionaire. 

And then came his really unhappy 
days. He would go to his little office 
and sit and sit and sit; law business 
which came his way he turned over to 
others. Down at the bank, he knew, 
checks were coming in for deposit to his 
account, not only weekly, but daily; they 
were checks not in the hundreds, but in 
the tens of thousands. At one time 
he was greatly worried to discover that 
he had forty thousand dollars more in 
bank than he thought. He seemed to 
have come to a standstill, stunned by 
his success. ‘Two or three times a day 
he would go down to the bank, walk up 
and down the lobby floor, apparently 
sunk in deep thought, and then walk 
out again. Beyond keeping track of his 
seven-figured bank account, he seemed 
to have no other interest in life. 

At last, for the first time in his career 
in that town, he humbled himself one 
day and went to a lawyer friend and 
asked his advice: 

“What ’ll I do?” he said. “I can’t 
go on this way. I don’t seem to be able 
to get interested in anything.” 

A group of his friends held a confer- 
ence and decided to advise him to go 
into the business of buying Liberty 
bonds; they realized, as he did himself, 
that without an occupation in life he 
would be ruined, at least mentally, even 
with all his wealth. 

The advice proved his salvation. He 
opened an office, and by means of bank- 
ing connections scoured the country for 
bargains in Liberty bonds. 
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Automobiles, a new home, a trip to 
Europe, all followed in due course, after 
his interest in life revived, though before 
that time he had bestirred himself only 
sufficiently to purchase one set of wicker 
furniture, which his good wife had 
promptly sent back to the dealer. 

To-day he stands to multiply his 
millions and is one of the busiest men 
in his town. 

“But it was horrible during those 
days I was standing still,”” he has often 
told his friends. 

Generally, however, people follow 
their natural bent when the sudden oil 
wealth comes. There is a big, husky, 
uneducated young man in a large Texas 
city who has solved the problem of 
using his wealth to his own satisfaction 
and to the joy of many of his neighbors. 
He bought a house in a well conditioned 
but not fashionable part of town, had 
it tripled in size, built a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, and billiard room in the 
basement, laid out a tennis court and a 
baseball ground in the neighborhood, 
and now he keeps open house for all the 
athletically inclined boys and girls in 
the district. During the baseball season 
his three or four automobiles run around 
to the offices where acquaintances are 
working, and carry them to box seats in 
the grand stand as his guests. He tests 
a man by boxing or wrestling with him, 
and few oil fortunes have brought more 
pleasure to their owners than his. 

One man whose trail I crossed is 
enjoying, with his wealth, a lifelong 
joke on his brother. Together the two 
bachelor brothers ran a farm in the 
“billy-goat” country that kept them 
alive only with desperate toil. The 
elder brother got sick of the game; 
he felt he was getting too little sugar 
for his penny. 

“I'm going to find some place where 
you don’t have to work so hard for a 
living,” he declared. He sold out his 


half to his brother and went off to the 
city to work on the railroad. 

Ten years later the railroader received 
a telegram calling him back to the farm; 
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it was the first word he had received 
from it. 

His brother met him at the railroad 
station in a great car, and took him 
through lanes of oil derricks to a great 
house in one corner of the old farm. 

“Got a place fer you here, Jim,” ran 
the greeting, according to the local 
story. “You said nothin’ would ever 
come out of this ole farm, but I worked 
like hell raisin’ onions, and saved a 
leetle every year, and now we're all fixed 
fer life.” 

The brothers live together now in 
such luxury as they desire, with several 
million dollars to spend, if they choose, 
and their place is. called the “Onion 
House.” 

The brothers never admit to each 
other that the money came in any other 
way than by onions. 

“Bill is sure some onion grower,” is 
a local joke that delights the heart of 
the millionaire stay-at-home. 

It is not often that a farmer who has 
made a fortune in oil by no efforts of 
his own, sinks any of his wealth in oil 
gambles. Enough money to live on in 
comfort or luxury the rest of their days 
seems to be about all that the average 
farmer and his family ask from oil. It 
is difficult to create new wants after 
one’s life has been set in the mold, and 
to be able to get what you want when 
you want it is about all the average 
new rich ask of fortune. All above that 
is a comforting abundance which lies 
undrawn in the bank. 

Now and then, however, in a waning 
field, the farmers take a renewed inter- 
est in affairs as they see the attention of 
the oil men directed to other areas than 
theirs. In the town of Cushing there is 
a hero of the community who has put 
new wealth in the farmers’ pockets. 
The oil craze of some years ago died 
out and left Cushing somewhat flat. 
Everybody had money laid away, but 
it looked as if the incoming flow of gold 
had ceased. Milton Thompson, who 
owned 160 acres, on which he had made 
a small fortune in previous years, con- 














ceived the idea that the wells were fail- 
ing because they had not been drilled 
deep enough in the first place. He 
figured out that 800 feet more would 
bring in a new oil supply. All the other 
farmers were holding their leases at the 
old high figures, with no takers. Thomp- 
son surprised the community by giving 
away a lease on his farm. The company 
that drilled went down to the usual 
2,700 feet, and found no oil. Thompson 
begged them to continue. At 3,500 feet 
they brought in a huge well. Thomp- 
son’s fortune, as well as that of everyone 
in the community, was immediately 
multiplied. One farm which Thompson 
had bought for $2,000 he sold, it is said, 
at Cushing, for $575,000 within a few 
days. The population of the town in- 
creased fourfold within the next year, 
and in one year the bank deposits 
jumped from $1,713,000 to $3,500,000. 

As a town boomer Thompson is famous 
far and wide in the Cushing country. 

It is the city man who has a taste for 
wealth and who, through experience, 
has learned not to fear the world and 
its ways, who puts the money he has 
made in oil back into the oil wells. The 
oil country abounds in stories of men 
who have made their fortunes and then 
have drilled them back into the heart 
of the earth. There is a tradition, how- 
ever, in the oil fields, that the city man 
who has had rural training, who started 
out his life as a farmer boy, and who 
knows the feel of the earth, is safer and 
surer in his oil investments than the city 
man who knows only the pavements 
and to whom an oil well is only a piece 
of paper and so many checks in the 
bank, instead of a real hole in real earth 
spouting forth real oil that will begrime 
your hands with its richness if you 
touch it. 

Harry F. Sinclair, one of the most 
spectacular successes in the oil fields in 
recent years, was born in the oil country 
in Kansas. While his father was not a 
farmer, Sinclair, in the farming town, 
got the feel of the oil game and lived 
among the farm-land oil wells in the 
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early ‘nineties. He had all of a farm 
boy’s familiarity with the good earth, 
and to him an oil well never existed on 
paper, as it does to the average city 
man, but was a real, honest-to-goodness 
hole in real honest-to-goodness earth. 
The oil business was never an office 
business with him, but it took him into 
the fields and the mud which he had 
known as a boy. : 

Sinclair has told me in so many words 
that the difference between him and 
the average farmer who made a pile out 
of oil and was content with that, was 
that, after his oil came, he hated to sell 
it at a price which others fixed. 

His next step, therefore, was to estab- 
lish tanks and pipe lines so that he could 
either hold his oil until he could get the 
price he asked or move it away to some 
point where he could command his own 
prices instead of yielding to those fixed 
by “city folks.” His business gradually 
pushed him forward, but his success is at- 
tributed by other oil men to the fact that 
he had the country boy’s sense of realism 
in regard to the earth and its products. 

Another farmer boy who has made a 
conspicuous success in oil is the famous 
Charles Page, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. He 
was born on a farm in Wisconsin about 
a half century ago. About twenty years 
ago he went out into the Oklahoma 
country, dead broke, after failing at the 
mining game in the West and after 
roughing it along the Pacific coast. 

When the oil craze started Page was 
in his element. There was a literalness 
and a realism about this game of gam- 
bling with Mother Earth which he under- 
stood. Page was many times a million- 
aire, it is said, before he even established 
an office, and then that was the office of 
a bank which he instituted to care for 
his own great funds. He lived among 
the oil derricks and was mentally buried 
in the earth; he knew the various earths 
and sands and stones as a painter knows 
his colors; and paper, which is so im- 
portant to a city man who thinks of 
wells in terms of stocks and bonds, was 
an unimportant item with him. 
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To-day he is the founder of Sand 
Springs, a beautiful suburb of the city 
of Tulsa, with a population of seven 
thousand. If any oil man has spent his 
money to better advantage than Charlie 
Page, I have not heard of him. 

“Come to ‘The Home’ Sunday night, 
to dinner,”’ he said to me. “I want to 
show you something interesting.” 

Sunday night I met at tables, in a 
great brick house which in any other 
case would have been called an orphan- 
age, one hundred and fifty boys and girls, 
every single one of whom bore the name 
of Page and had been legally adopted by 
the big, husky oil man. 

“'They’re not orphans now,” Page ex- 
plained. “I’m the daddy of every last 
one of ’em, and the only reason Mrs. 
Page and I don’t take ’em over to our 
own house is because we haven’t got 
room for them there. I’ve got a public 
school for ’em here in Sand Springs, and 
a high school, and it’s pretty near time 
for me to start a university, too, because 
some of ’em are gettin’ along.” 

After dinner fully a hundred of the 
boys and girls dashed at the big man 
out on the lawn, calling him “daddy,” 
and begging for a romp. 

“Go ’way, now. Go ’way!”’ he said. 
“You fellows are too many for me.” 

We retired to the safety of Page’s big 
automobile, in which he drove me 
to a hospital which he has established 
also with his oil money. Thirty patients 
were there, under the most expert care 
and in the most scientific surroundings 
that money could command. 

“These children got me started,” he 
said. “I adopted a few, and then I had 
to take care of their mothers, of course, 
when they had any. Pretty soon, as 
the money came in, I stopped pickin’ 
and choosin’ among the little fellers in 
trouble. I just adopted all comers, and 
the first thing I knew a town was grow- 
ing up right here.” 

On a wall at the “Home” I saw a 
menu card. It ran in part like this. I 
give only the meat courses: 
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THINK RIGHT 
MENU 


Celery Olives Assorted Nuts 
Roast Young Bear with Chestnut Dressing 
Venison Steak with Cranberry Jelly 
Venison Stew with Vegetables 
Cold Roast Buffalo and Potato Salad 
Baked Buffalo Hash 
Baked Opossum and Candied Yams 
Roast Mallard Duck with Chestnut Stuffing 
Baked Sirloin of Elk with Brown Gravy 
Fried Rabbit on Toast with Cream Gravy 
Quail on Toast 


“Who had such a dinner as this?” I 
asked Page. 

“We did,” he answered, with a roaring 
laugh, “here with the kids. It was our 
Christmas dinner last year, and you 
should have seen ’em eat.” 

“But where did you get such food?” 
I asked. 

“Why, in my amusement park!” he 
answered. “You see, I figured out the 
children ought to have sort of a play- 
ground, and when I got the playground 
started it seemed to me they ought to 
have a kind of zoo, sol got that started, 
and then I put in a merry-go-round I 
bought from a feller who made the big 
merry-go-round at Coney Island, and 
by the time I had a few other things put 
in to amuse ’em I had a real Coney 
Island going. I got our Christmas din- 
ner out of the zoo, and we could have had 
a lot of other things, too, if we’d wanted 
’em. But I guess we had a big enough 
Christmas dinner as it was. Things have 
just sort of grown big on me since I got 
interested in these kids.” 

“And do the oil wells grow, too?” I 
asked. 

“T’ve missed only two wells in my 
life,” he said, quietly. 

There’s oil to be got out of the earth 
if you can find it, and there’s gold to 
be got out of the oil. But there’s some- 
thing to be got out of the gold that most 
of the folks whom I saw in the oil coun- 
try seem to have missed. I think big, 
gruff Charlie Page, has found it. 
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MURMURINGS OF A COMMON SCOLD 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


| SAYS to him he hadn’t ought to go 
out on strike, and he says to me 
what does a dub like you know about it, 
and I says to him I wouldn’t waste time 
arguing with a man whose parents was 
furriners.” 

Here is a pretty bit of debate. The 
question is, resolved, that to strike is 
wrong. The case for the negative may 
be briefly stated—to wit, my opponent 
is an ignoramus. The case for the 
affirmative is, with equal brevity, that 
the negative is of foreign parentage. 
The rightness or wrongness of striking 
has thus been thrashed out. There has 
been on both sides a use of the intuitive 
rather than the logical method; and 
intuition, I am told, is a sort of subcon- 
scious reasoning. Yet one might com- 
plain that on the surface the speakers 
did not hold strictly to the point. Little 
boys do a better piece of work when they 
cry, antiphonally: “’Tis!”’ “’Tain’t!” 
“Tis!” “*’Tain’t!” 

I like te converse with my fellow men. 
It is pleasant to find those that agree 
with me in any sort of opinion, but 
pleasanter still to find those that dis- 
agree, if they will stick to the point. 
But I do not like people who think that 
shouting very loud will convince me, or 
who believe that they meet my argu- 
ment by disparaging my parentage. 

I wish I could assert that all persons 
who dispute in such fashion are unedu- 
cated. But they are not. Although 
this complaint starts off with a dialogue 
between two of the presumably uncul- 
tured majority, it is my belief that our 
“intellectuals” do the most of that sort 
of arguing. You may disagree with me; 
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I trust you will. But I know I am 
right! 

As a matter of fact, here in these 
United States our developing national 
habits of mind are against us. The Rus- 
sian Jew, when he first comes to us, is 
a great debater. He can discuss an 
abstraction and stick to the point inter- 
minably. His forbears have been debat- 
ing ever since Joseph’s brethren rea- 
soned together and Job argued with 
Bildad and the rest of that lugubrious 
debating team, and ever since Daniel 
reasoned with the king. But the Russian 
Jews have in recent centuries done very 
little reasoning with kings. So, instead, 
they have become adept in discussing 
abstractions with one another. 

In fact, oppressed common folk from 
the old monarchies are almost always 
better debaters than ourselves. Arguing 
abstract principles has been the only 
possible exercise of their natural interest 
in methods of human government. Per- 
haps that is why, when control of gov- 
ernment suddenly falls into their hands, 
they try to put abstractions at once into 
practice without any compromise with 
expediency, and make such a mess of it. 
Our political forbears were all radical 
in their day, even the most conservative 
of them, but they argued principles in- 
stead of personalities, and stuck to the 
point, until they achieved great, con- 
structive, working compromises. 

But see what has been happening to 
us, long trained in self-government. Our 
political bulk has necessarily done away 
with the town meeting, that school of 
shrewd debate. We have come to dis- 
cuss principles in terms of candidates. 
“A protective tariff is wise,” says Mr. 
Candidate. “ You’re a Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist,”” retorts his opponent; and the 
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voters are deeply shaken. “I ask your 
support of certain political policies,” 
says Mr. Statesman. “You drink but- 
termilk!” shrieks an opposition press. 

A vast number of intellectuals who 
really believed in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
policies opposed him because they ac- 
cepted a distorted newspaper picture of 
his personality. “ What do you think of 
the proposed league of nations?” I asked 
a lady of alleged intelligence. “‘He had 
no business taking his wife to Europe,” 
she answers promptly. “Shall we accept 
Dewey’s political platform?” inquires a 
section of the press. “‘We gave him a 
house and he deeded it to his wife!” 
shrieks an aroused populace. Ad per- 
sonam, ad turgam, ad nauseam. 

I have heard more of this sort of thing 
proportionately from learned counselors 
and ladies at afternoon teas than I have 
from trainmen and car conductors. I 
suspect, and the suspicion is based on 
evidence, that farmers and the followers 
of other deliberative callings are least 
guilty. 

However that may be, the custom of 
missing the point in argument seems to 
be more and more a custom with aver- 
agely intelligent people. In trying to 
suggest a reason for this tendency one 
might charge it up to those broad-backed 
scapegoats of the present moment—the 
newspapers and the movies. One en- 
courages emotionalism and the other 
lazy-mindedness. But I am not going 
to charge it wholly to them, because I 
am neither wise enough nor foolish 
enough to be sure of my ground. Certain 
it is, however, that well-considered, well- 
argued editorials are finding less room in 
the daily press and less attention when 
they appear there, and certain it is that 
people whose reading is largely news- 
papers and movie captions meet with 
very few influences to counteract either 
emotionalism or lazy, mindedness, and 
both of these are the foes of clean-cut 
argument. 

The greatest foe of all to good debate 
is the tendency to make a personal at- 
tack. “That is a lie” and “You are a 
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liar” are two statements very different 
in their import, and yet a great many 
people do not see the difference. The 
former is at least pertinent and has direct 
bearing upon the question at issue, even 
though it seems to lack reasoning power 
as well as good manners. But the latter 
is impertinent in every sense of the 
word, for it is conceivable that a liar 
may happen to stand upon the truthful 
side in many disputes. 

This protest of mine is all the more 
bitter because it applies more particu- 
larly to that class of people which in- 
cludes the greatest number of my friends 
and acquaintances. It would be a pleas- 
ure to have any of them dispute these 
assertions, but not on the ground that I 
am a common scold or that my nose is 


crooked. 


THE CONSERVATIVE 
BY C. A. BENNETT 


IRST he needs to be defined. Well, 
then... 
Tennyson once wrote in his senten- 
tious way: 


That man’s the true Conservative 
Who lops the molder’d branch away. 


No; I do not mean that. I prefer that 
definition given by some unknown epi- 
grammatist, “A conservative is a man 
who believes that nothing should ever 
be done for the first time.” That is per- 
fect. It catches the essence of the man 
and his creed—the opposition to change 
not because it disturbs the existing order, 
but just because it is change; natural 
human inertia reflected upon and trans- 
formed into a philosophy—a fact turned 
into a theory to justify the fact. 

Of course, he never states his philoso- 
phy in such simple, naked form; this is, 
so to speak, the main root or trunk which 
proliferates and burgeons into a matted 
tropical growth of subordinate dogmas 
and middle axioms. One may get in- 
struction and entertainment from exam- 
ining some of these. 














There is, for example, the great and 
sacrosanct principle of Continuity. In 
explaining what this means he will in- 
form you, with the air of one patiently 
bestowing enlightenment, that before 
the time of Darwin men believed in 
catastrophic change. Social transforma- 
tions were revolutionary; in religious 
life sudden and violent conversion was 
popular; the course of nature was sup- 
posed to be subject to upheavals and 
miraculous interventions. But Darwin 
changed all that. Now we know that 
natura non facit saltum, and our motto 
must henceforward be, “ Not revolution, 
but evolution,” In practice the princi- 
ple seems to come to this—that every 
change must be so slight, gradual, and 
inconspicuous as hardly to amount to a 
change at all. Any change, therefore, 
which is perceptible is for that very rea- 
son undesirable and is to be dismissed 
from consideration with the gnomic 
warning that it is no good trying to 
introduce Utopias overnight. We must 
confine ourselves to making infinitesimal 
alterations—that is, we must do prac- 
tically nothing at a time; the inference 
being that if only everyone will busy 
himself with effecting practically noth- 
ing at a time in a million years or so 
Utopia will have been silently and al- 
most automatically achieved. 

Then there is the great principle of 
Compromise. -It rests upon an axiom 
which runs: After all, we live in a prac- 
tical world. It may be exhibited in a 
simple example. A wants to paint a 
wall black. B wants to paint it white. 
They finally agree to paint it gray. That 
is compromise. The peculiar virtue of 
this device is that, in time, A and B 
come to believe that, in a practical, 
rough-and-tumble world, gray—a nice, 
conservative gray, as the tailors have it 
—is the only possible color for wa'ls. 
Anyone who believes that walls either 
can or should be painted black or white 
or any color that is not strict gray 
thereby declares himself an Extremist, a 
Crank, an Absolutist, an Idealist, a Doc- 
trinaire, and an Unpractical Visionary. 
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And once you have called a man by one 
of these names you need seek no farther 
for epithets with which to discredit him- 
self and his policy. 

Passing over such notable principles 
as, “You can’t turn back the hands of 
the clock,” “The best way to change a 
bad law is to obey it,” “Don’t swap 
horses when crossing the stream,” 
“Festina lente,’ and “Reform from 
within,” I will mention only one other 
conservative formula. It is known as 
The Necessity for Looking on the Bright 
Side of Things. This is fundamental, 
for the desire for change starts from a 
perception of badness somewhere, and if 
you want to resist change you must be 
able to show that every item of bad is 
somehow counterbalanced by an item of 
good. From this we infer that it is as 
dangerous to tamper with this equilib- 
rium as with the balance of nature. So, 
if some one calls your attention to intol- 
erable industrial conditions, you main- 
tain that this represents only one side 
of the picture, and that one could dis- 
cover plenty of just employers and con- 
tented employees if one only looked for 
them. Or suppose you are offered the 
aggressive and repulsive mediocrity of 
Main Street as a true picture of life, you 
deny it hotly, averring that the author 
deliberately selected the unpleasant ele- 
ments, and that he could have easily 
discerned. many admirable and even 
lovable traits in his characters if he had 
taken the trouble to look for them. 
Obviously, then, there is no need to do 
anything about the industrial system or 
Main Street. 

I am sometimes assured by my friends 
that the salvation of the world rests with 
the conservatives—the steady, practical 
conservatives. I cannot believe it. 
Their creed is a creed of evasions and 
postponements and dilutions, In the 
atmosphere of their mind all principles 
lose their cutting edge and convictions 
their force; in that enervating climate 
the distinction between right and wrong 
disappears in a blur of expediency, and 
the virtue goes out of all ideals. Surely 
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these are not the people and wisdom 
shall not die with them. And even if I 
should come to believe that the race of 
conservatives were the chosen instru- 
ment, I should continue to hope that my 
belief was unfounded. For the world 
that they would save would not be 
worth saving. 


SHAD 
BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


WENT into a fish market of the 

better sort not long ago, a fish mar- 
ket of distinction, as was testified by 
this sign in the window, ‘‘ We Have Shad 
from the River Washington Crossed.” 
It was that early season when a livelier 
iris burns upon the turtle dove, and 
when a housekeeper’s fancy, lightly or 
heavily, according to the weight of her 
purse, turns to thoughts of shad roe. 

I had for ten days or more been in- 
quiring casually, while the fishman was 
tying up my pan fish, as to the price of 
shad roe. And he would say sympa- 
thetically, with that engaging smile of 
his which he turns on me in contradis- 
tinction to the great gravity, not to say 
reverence, with which he serves the 
rich: 

“Pretty high yet.” 

He is kind, that fishman, and his 
“*Pretty high yet,” with which he always 
prefaced his quotation of the price, was 
meant to soften the blow and to show 
that his judgment was sound—that he 
knew at a glance that I was not of the 
very rich, yet that he nevertheless did 
not hold that against me; that he hon- 
ored me also, after a fashion, and even 
quite liked me. 

“Pretty high yet!—Two dollars and a 
half a pair.” “Pretty high yet!—Two 
dollars a pair!” “Pretty high yet!—A 
“A dol- 


dollar and eighty-five a pair!” 
lar fifty!” 
So by gradations, day after day! 
Then a day dawned! It was neither 
pan fish nor oysters that I was destined 
to carry home with me. 
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He came forward wiping his large, 
clean hands on his large, immaculate 
apron. I almost thought he was going 
to shake hands with me. 

“How much is shad roe to-day?” I 
ventured. 

“ Beautiful shad roe!” he declared, 
and, with his chest out, led me to them. 
“Ever see prettier ones than that?” He 
took a pair up deftly, delicately, and 
flapped them on to a sheet of white 
wrapping paper and held them forward 
on one palm. “‘That’s as beautiful a pair 
of shad roe as you’d ever see. Beautiful!” 

“How much?” 

Pride, delight—delight in the chance 
now afforded me—could not have been 
better expressed than his manner and 
voice expressed them. 

“One dollar and a quarter!” 

He hardly waited for my assent. His 
was a skilled eye. I do not know 
whether it was by some subtle impres- 
sion conveyed to him by the make and 
fashion of my hat, or my shoes, or my 
manner of speaking, or the timbre of my 
voice, or whether by some delicate im- 
pression composite of all these that he 
knew my type and possibilities so ac- 
curately that he could be sure that my 
conscience, stopping short of all former 
prices, would not stop short of this. 

“You'll take this pair? Beautiful! 
Certainly! I thought you’d like them! 
You'll never get better! Beautiful!” 

He was an artist, you see. He called 
them “beautiful,” leaving it to utili- 
tarians or a later hour to call them 
delicious. 

I turned, perhaps fatuously, to my old, 
original, philosophic tendencies of a ten- 
der sort. 

“T suppose everybody wants shad roe 
these days.” 

“Yes, they do. In the market where 
I got these this morning I saw one man 
buy eleven hundred pairs for one hotel. 
He paid a dollar apiece for them 
straight.” 

“Eleven hundred!” I said. 
hotel?” 

Lid Yes.”’ 


“For one 











“Mercy! I wonder there are any shad 
left.” 

“Oh, they’re very fortunate,” he said; 
“they've only got a short season. Only 
about two months. The rest of the time 
they’re off and there’s nobody wanting 
them, and you can’t get them.” 

“Still,” I said, dubiously, “eleven 
hundred for one hotel!” 

He smiled at this; gave me my neatly 
tied-up bundle, my price check, assured 
me again with a gracious smile I should 
be sure to find the roe “beautiful.” I 
think he would have accompanied me to 
the door but for the advent of a middle- 
aged dame whom even my unpracticed 
eye recognized as a wealthy customer, 
who then crossed his vision. I saw him 
suddenly grow grave, reverent, as pom- 
pous as a fish-selling parson, were there 
such a species. 

I left him, and, free from his engaging 
smile, noticed for the first time a lesser 
employee, a fish boy who was unpacking 
at that moment a barrel of shad, laying 
each one in its jplace in the neat rows 
which he was making of them on the 
marble-topped fish counter—all this per- 
formed with an accustomed, deft, repe- 
titious movement. 

These shad were, indeed, worthy the 
fishman’s adjective! These were “beau- 
tiful” shad — beautiful beyond any 
words of mine to describe. 

I know! They are looked on usually 
with a marketable eye, which appraises 
them for weight, freshness, and possible 
price. To such an eye they were but 
shad—fresh-looking, choice, of a goodly 
size, lying on a marble fish counter, al- 
ready temptingly decorated with deli- 
cate sprigs of parsley, like the frail shad- 
ow of coming events—shad, soon to be 
eaten and enjoyed. 

But had you that habit of detachment 
which the mind acquires when it has 
learned to look upon created creation 
without personal bias, nor thought of 
personal gain nor hunger, nor hope of 
possession, then you would have seen 
them for creatures of a most marvelous 
order. 
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Take any one of them, just as the fish 
boy lifts it up. Is there not something 
kingly about it? Look at this creature, 
finally still now, but who, even before 
that, never, like the domesticated ani- 
mals, capitulated to heed men’s speech. 
Is he not fit to bring up the King’s most 
priceless jewel in his mouth, if he chose, 
now, as he did in the ancient fairy tale? 
Might not Gulnare herself, troubled, 
have gone to such an one for silver 
counsel? Who, looking at these, can 
wonder that in our less arrogant days 
we built up such a noble mythology and 
so much worthy fairy lore? 

Beautiful? Beautiful indeed, exceed- 
ingly. Clothed in preciousness. As they 
lay there before me they were such 
creatures—I am serious—as an angel 
might have stopped to look at; such as 
an eye that had never seen them might 
have doted on. Clean, silver, ruby, and 
opal! I have often wondered at the 
maintained smoothness and the im- 
mitigable severity of that extreme 
beauty of order in which the birds go 
clothed, which nothing successfully as- 
sails, and which not even the driven 
storms of the heavens can disarrange; 
yet I am not sure but there may be here 
a still better marvel—this shining mail, 
in which the best imagination might 
clothe invulnerably a fairy prince— 
these silver scales, silver, ruby, and opal 
and pearl! Did ever Galahad go 
clothed in such armor, seeking the Grail? 
Let anyone with a fresh eye and a heart 
without prejudice give himself the an- 
swer. 

I have seen the most beautiful of our 
own species—our women—bedeck them- 
selves in an expensive but poor imitation 
of this spangled beauty, that is but the 
common daily garb of these. And I have 
seen them drift, in the arms of men of a 
not too high order, in “swallow-tails,” 
to the rhythms of a labored and con- 
trived music, in the making of which 
musicians, for the most part, get red in 
the face and break many a fiddle string. 
Whereas these, but a little while since, 
moved in inimitable beauty and to im- 
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memorial rhythm of their own and the 
many-tided sea; in caves ef sea pearl 
and in dim sea twilight, among the un- 
thinkable softness of sea shadows; pearl 
within pearl; fire within immeasurable 
coolness; moving opal within sea sap- 
phire, emerald, and forever-changing 
aquamarine, tourmaline, and amber; 
these, mind you, only a little while be- 
fore eleven hundred shad roe were sold 
for a dollar apiece in the market to one 
man, for one hotel. 

Meantime the day goes on. By noon 
eleven hundred and many times eleven 
hundred pairs of shad roe will be busily 
broiling on electric devices in subter- 
ranean chambers of vast hostelries; and, 
with obsequiousness, in gaudily gilded 
chambers abovestairs, black - clothed 
waiters will be serving them for the 
delectation of men and women—mostly 
women—of a species which, originally 
naked in the sight of God, count it now 
to be one of its glories as well as its pre- 
rogatives that its women go decked in 
the appropriated feathers of birds, the 
leather of kid, the silk of the cocoon, the 
wool of the lamb, and the fur of many 
animals. Women, light women, with 
tumults of feathers on their heads, who 
laugh and chatter headlessly; and in the 
midst of the chatter pause to remark 
how delicious is the shad roe. 

I know of nothing comparable to this 
save a horse I once saw—beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, his neck as of old clothed with 
thunder, his nostrils as it were breathing 
“‘Ha-ha”’ among the trumpets, beautiful 
beyond words! fit, in our human idiom, 
to have been sire of all the sultan’s 
stables—driven by a drunken groom to 
a corner tavern in the old days. I saw 
this one then snap the hitching chain to 
make sure of the creature’s waiting. 
And there, incomparable, it waited until 
the groom, much elated with the com- 
pany he had enjoyed, came out again, 
and with scarcely any guiding of the 
reins, but much wabbling of the head, al- 
lowed this marvel of power and beauty 
and sagacity to take him safely home. 

Who would wonder that man has 
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fashioned a God in his own image, and 
thinks upon himself as a creature of 
special privilege! 

I think again of those marvelous and 
exquisite creatures, lying there, so un- 
remonstrant under the fish boy’s careless 
hand! 

As is obvious by my marketing, I am 
not a vegetarian. I have no ax to grind. 
It is simply that I wonder. It is simply 
that, though my eye has passed over 
them many times, once I chanced to see 
—shad. 


“ARMA PUERUMQUE” 
BY LEE FOSTER HARTMAN 


HE college buildings, austere and 
ivy - clad, stood grouped among 
elms upon a campus aloof from the town, 
but one had only to descend the “hill,” 
as it was called—a walk of a few short 
blocks—to debouch upon a Main Street 
remote from all academic influences. It 
was a smartly sloping descent, heavily 
shaded by maples, and the law of gravi- 
tation may very likely have had some 
part in drawing our freshman feet 
nightly in this direction. But, after two 
or three hours of desultory grinding upon 
Livy or Trigonometry, a more potent 
attraction—in fact, a lure irresistible— 
was the all-night lunch cart stationed in 
Main Street, the sole nocturnal place of 
refection which the little New England 
town afforded. 

It presented to the eye a somewhat 
circus-wagon-like exterior, with its gaudy 
embellishments and glowing panes of 
colored glass, but within—especially 
when the nights grew chill—it was a 
warm and cozy refuge, the coffee boiler 
purring softly, and the heavy. odor of oil 
lamps mingling with the aroma of sand- 
wiches and pies in an over-close and 
steaming atmosphere. 

While the town lay asleep—naught 
but a congregation of shrouded houses, 
bleak, dark, and inhospitable—here was 
a place of glorious rendezvous, where 
sophomore and freshman mingled demo- 

















cratically at unseasonable hours in a 
common desire for food. Looking back 
after an interval of twenty years, I can- 
not but wonder at the aggregate number 
of hot frankfurters—each swathed in 
mustard and tucked into a cleft, elon- 
gated roll—which I must have gorged in 
the course of those many care-free, noo- 
turnal repasts. I know, indeed, that 
they totaled up alarmingly, for I was 
repeatedly confronted with the problem 
of camouflaging at least a portion of 
these outlays in the expense account 
which—strictly itemized—must be sent 
home each month to be scanned by the 
parental eye. But one must be indul- 
gent to the lusty appetite of seventeen, 
which hardly needs a two hours’ strug- 
gle with the hexameters of Homer to 
give it edge. 

If we did not descend in groups upon 
the lunch wagon for these midnight 
forays, one was certain to encounter kin- 
dred spirits already assembled there, 
and after regalement upon egg sand- 
wiches and pumpkin pie and cups of 
blisteringly hot coffee, we decamped en 
masse to remount the hill, our singing 
voices not a whit impaired by our repast. 
Halfway up the hill, on a corner where 
the electric street light was almost en- 
gulfed by the heavy shade of overhang- 
ing trees, stood Russell Library—if I 
mistake not, an endowed and private 
institution, venerable and impressive, 
encompassed by the most immaculate of 
greenswards. Decorously flanking its 
approaches, were mounted several an- 
cient cannon, and at right and left neat 
pyramids of cannon balls, rigid, sym- 
metrical, intact. 

In that jocund era of freshman days 
I never thought to speculate as to the 
history or antiquity of those grim memo- 
rials of past conflicts. They may well 
have dated back to Revolutionary days, 
or perhaps they thundered defiance at 
the British circa 1812. Surely nothing 
less venerable would have been per- 
mitted to grace so austere and dignified 
a seat of learning. It was inconceivable, 
in the heart of New England, where 
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everything seemed to hark back to the 
days of Pilgrim or Puritan, that these 
moldering cannon should have played 
their part in so recent a disturbance as 
our Civil War. However that may be, 
on our way up the hill it was our fresh- 
man practice—and of innumerable fresh- 
men before us!—to raid these mounds of 
cannon balls, like street gamins stealing 
oranges from a fruit stand; whereupon 
we resumed our way uphill, each of us 
straining to his breast one of those heavy 
iron shot. 

When High Street was gained, we 
paused, a little out of breath with our 
burdens, which were indeed an armful; 
and we let them go slowly bowling down 
the sidewalk up which we had labori- 
ously trudged. The massive iron spheres 
sluggishly moved away, quickly lost to 
sight under the shadows of the elms, but 
the dull rumble of their progress over 
stone flaggings bore to our ears testi- 
mony of their accelerated motion. The 
incline of the street seemed steep enough 
to warrant a more precipitous descent, 
but it may well be that those ancient 
missiles, once freed from our profane 
hands, were mindful of their outraged 
dignity, and, if fashioned more than a 
century ago to be hurled at the scarlet- 
coated minions of George III, they may 
very properly have resented this en- 
forced and ignominious trundling over 
terra firma. At any rate, they seemed 
to rumble sullenly away, with a begrudg- 
ing and reluctant motion, and with as 
much of high disdain for youthful pranks 
as a cannon ball can muster. 

They held to the sidewalk in a truly 
astonishing manner, as if resolved— 
since gravitation was not to be denied— 
to have done with the business with all 
the decorum which comported with their 
age and tradition. They never went 
cavorting off into the street, to scuttle 
through ruts and puddles, as any ordi- 
nary iron ball of negligible antecedents 
would have done, ending up against 
some curb or drain. On the contrary, 
they held to the straight, smooth tenor 
of their way in a manner that impressed 
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me even at that uncritical and callow 
age. The two or three cross streets 
which intercepted their path did not 
impede or halt their progress. Out of the 
blackness of the night we would hear a 
sudden thump as they descended from 
the walk to the cross street, then a 
muffled rumble over the brief stretch of 
macadam, when, with a sharp bump 
against the opposing curb, their mo- 
mentum would lift them clear, and they 
would proceed to traverse the succeeding 
block. 

Their journey conjecturally ended at 
Main Street, but of this we could never 
be certain from our remote station at the 
top of the hill. It is to be presumed that 
they went bumping over cobbles and 
trolley tracks and brought up some- 
where among the marts of trade, for the 
sound of their passing died out in the 
silent night and our interest in them died 
out as speedily, as we sought the campus 
and our beds. 

I confess that it is difficult to explain 
to the reader—especially if he has not 
gone to college and indulged in like prac- 
tices—wherein lies the satisfaction and 
delight of lugging twenty or thirty 
pounds of cast-iron uphill merely to 
listen to it go rumbling off into the dark. 
But for us the enterprise had a persistent 
fascination, and as surely as we de- 
scended, via College Street, to the all- 
night lunch wagon, we reascended, via 
Court Street—and the cannon balls of 
Russell Library would rumble in the 
night. ... 

A distant and enlightened age may 
some day illumine and explain the crude 
usage and custom of our time. A tran- 
scendent Science, in contrast with which 
our modern psychology will seem but a 
clumsy fumbling amid error, may yet lay 
bare the human mind and heart, so that 
instinct and habit, thought and feeling, 
will be but fixed co-ordinates, by means 
of which the spirals of human folly, the 
hyperbolas of aspiration, or the slow 
descending parabolas of despair, will be 
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plotted with mathematical exactness. 
Our emotions will be reduced to tangen- 
tial formule replete with squares and 
cube roots. All will have been probed, 
discovered, classified, and definitively 
set down in the manuals for all time. 
Such a consummation may have its 
value and satisfaction to the super- 
developed and omniscient mortals—or 
immortals they may be—of that distant 
day. But Wonder will be dead, and 
Romance atrophied, and the Poetry of 
Life will have evaporated, leaving but 
the flat and tasteless wine of a mere 
Existence, calculated and secure. . . . 


But I am digressing from the cannon 
balls ignominiously come to rest some- 
where in the drab precincts of Main 
Street. 

Rumor had it that the aged caretaker 
of the Library was an indefatigable and 
zealous servitor, that he took a vast 
pride in the unfailing performance of his 
duties which had rested upon his shoul- 
ders for more than twoscore years. 
With a patience at which now I can but 
marvel, this worthy man through an in- 
finitude of days must have gone early to 
his task, only to be greeted by the sight 
of those depleted mounds of cannon 
balls. And somehow he must have re- 
trieved those that were missing—in 
what spirit of wrath or resignation to the 
perennial caprice of youth I know not. 
For very early in the morning, long be- 
fore the good townspeople were abroad, 
the cannon balls would be reassembled 
and the piles neatly intact. One never 
saw those rigid, angular pyramids trun- 
cated or askew—never a ball missing or 
out of place. 

And yet, it must be confessed, if one 
were sharply observant and _ looked 
closely, he might discern that the balls 
capping the piles differed from the other 
tiers, sleek and black below them, in that 
the top ones seemed a little battered, or 
even rusty, and often in need of a fresh 
coating of paint. 























BY EDWARD 


N good old Grub Street times when 

the disrepute of the literary calling 
was its protection, no respectable char- 
acter went into it for a living. Those 
times are gone. Any day we may see 
Congress, that guardian of American 
industry, besought to do something for 
the protection of writers whose field of 
employment has been invaded by out- 
siders. It may still be disreputable to 
be a journalist, but at least it is not dis- 
reputable enough to keep people out of 
that vocation who think there is some- 
thing in it that belongs to them. It is 
getting especially to be the refuge of 
dislocated statesmen and _ serviceable 
citizens who have graduated from public 
office. Since President Roosevelt ad- 
journed from the White House to the 
editorial rooms of the Outlook the bars 
of journalism have been down to gradu- 
ates from offices of state. Just as the 
saloon, and more recently the stage, have 
been the refuge of successful prize 
fighters who wished to turn to account 
the public admiration their labors had 
brought them, so now journalism is the 
refuge of statesmen. Mr. Taft writes 
editorials and correspondence articles 
for a syndicate. Colonel House does the 
like. Mr. Marshall, lately Vice Presi- 
dent, contributes discourse to another 
syndicate, not to mention the crowd of 
witnesses who are giving testimony in 
books or lectures or newspaper articles 
of their labors in the war and what they 
think of the labors of others. 

It is a pleasant calling to be a writer 
if one can make it go, as the dislocated 
statesmen seem to have discovered. All 
of them must have learned how much 
of government is done by newspapers, 
and to all of them it must have seemed 
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a natural step from official desk to writ- 
er’s desk. ‘Too great a multiplication of 
distinguished syndicate writers is hardly 
to be desired by journalists because syn- 
dicate writers, by the process of dupli- 
cation, fill a lot of space. Perhaps Con- 
gress will be asked to do something, and 
there is something that Congress can do. 
It can pension the ex-Presidents. They 
will not be so likely to write for the 
papers if they do not need the money 
their labors bring in. There is no objec- 
tion to their being writers, but they ought 
to be able to stick to the more dignified 
lines of composition—to write books. 
Better still if they would take to 
preaching, for there is a real dearth of 
preachers. The world never needed 
effective preaching more, and there 
never was a time when so many impor- 
tant people seemed to know it. One 
expounder after another, impressed with 
the difficulties and the tangles that the 
world is in, realizes that a different spirit 
in man is necessary to release it from 
existing complications, and proclaims 
that the great world need is religion. 
President Harding declared only the 
other day that what the world needed 
was more Christianity. Ex-President 
Taft has come out quite strong for 
Christianity, excepting the miracles. 
H. G. Wells had it revealed to him, as 
may be remembered, that religion has 
got to come across. Herbert Croly, of the 
New Republic, wrote a piece in that im- 
perfectly sanctified journal to the same 
effect. There is a crowd of important 
witnesses to the world’s need of religion 
—to the great urgency of that need. 
Yet the zeal of young men for the min- 
istry seems very moderate—only one 
candidate in this year’s graduating class 
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at Amherst College, which used to be a 
hotbed of piety! Of course there are 
preachers. Of course the work does go 
on, but, considering how white the world 
is for the harvest, the supply of laborers 
seems scant. 

President Butler of Columbia College, 
in his annual report last fall discussed 
the state of the world and found it 
“significant that in this period of vigor- 
ous, able-bodied reaction the world 
should be without a poet, without a 
philosopher, and without a notable re- 
ligious leader.”” He found “the great 
voices of the spirit all stilled, while the 
mad passion for gain and for power en- 
deavors to gratify itself through the odd 
device of destroying what has already 
been gained and accomplished.”” There 
can be no cure, he said, for the world’s 
ills and no abatement of the world’s 
discontent until faith and the rule of 
everlasting principle are again restored 
and made supreme in the life of men and 
of nations. 

Doctor Butler merely expressed vigor- 
ously and well the sentiments which 
thousands of people share. The case is 
not obscure at all. The ministry are 
quite aware of it. A great many of them 
are working overtime and are far from 
satisfied with the results of their exer- 
tions. The active minds among the 
preachers are quite alive to the great 
current need and are willing to do any- 
thing that is suggested and looks hope- 
ful, and do do it with zeal; and yet 
somehow the Church is not yet getting 
results commensurate with its efforts 
and desires, or with the need of the 
times. The state of the world, though it 
seems to be slowly improving, is still 
full of perils, and liable to relapse. If 
the trouble was with the Christian re- 
ligion—if that was defective or out of 
date—that would be one thing; but that 
seems not to be the trouble. The diffi- 
culty is to get it home to men; to make 
it live and do the work that it was de- 
signed to do. 

Perhaps the preaching is not yet good 
enough. Indeed, we can leave off the 
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“perhaps” and make a flat assertion 
that it is not yet good enough. We need 
somebody that can preach like St. Paul, 
as Alexander Harvey has described his 
preaching recently in the Freeman. Mr. 
Harvey apparently had been examining 
it, and he made out that St. Paul had 
an immense sense of news, and that he 
had one great piece of news that he was 
always putting out, and the diffusion of 
which he seemed to regard as his great 
and special mission. 

Mr. Harvey sees him, and sees him 
very big, in his relation to this piece of 
news, “the most tremendous since the 
fall of Adam,” which, Mr. Harvey con- 
siders, the other apostles were neglect- 
ing. “Paul,” he says, “is never a mere 
press-agent, instructed to ‘make propa- 
ganda look like news, but a grown man 
with a big story, hampered by incompe- 
tent subordinates, hounded by censors, 
hiding from the police . . . yet always 


getting his copy in and lifting his cir- 
culation to heights that obliterated 
rivalry.” 


And what was this story, this “big 
story,” that St. Paul struggled unceas- 
ingly to get out? What was his great 
news? Mr. Harvey always puts it in 
italics: “Jesus Christ of Nazareth has 
risen from the dead.” That was his 
news—the resurrection of Christ; and 
Mr. Harvey considers that St. Paul, 
without newspapers, without any of the 
appliances of advertising, without the 
printing press, did get his great news 
around in a truly wonderful manner and 
by so doing established Christianity. 

Perhaps that is the kind of preaching 
we need now, and it may be, and many 
think it is, that St. Paul’s great message 
is precisely the one that needs diffusion 
at this time. 

St. Paul was not a minister of modern 
training at all. He came to the task of 
preaching because he had a message. 
He never went through a theological 
school. He had to make his own theol- 
ogy, and there has been a good deal of 
fault found with the way he did it, but 
it is true, as Mr. Harvey says, that he 
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did have a story and considered it a 
great story, and felt that, unless it was 
true, nothing much mattered: His writ- 
ings are great writings, marvelous writ- 
ings; but it was not because he was pro- 
ficient in rhetoric or composition. It 
was because of something inside of him 
that would come through. His writings 
got their form and fire and music and 
penetration from the message that they 
carried. When that happens we call it 
inspiration. 

Mr. John Palmer Gavit lately quoted 
in the Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post something that appeared 
thirty-one years ago in the Sun about 
writing—to wit: 


You don’t find feelings in written words 
unless there were feelings in the man who 
used them. ... It is like the faculty of 
getting the quality of interest into pictures. 
If the quality exists in the artist’s mind he 
is likely toe find means to get it into his pic- 
tures, but if it isn’t in the man no technical 
skill will supply it. . . . It isn’t the way the 
words are strung together that makes Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech immortal, but the 
feelings that were in the man. But how do 
such little, plain words manage to keep their 
grip on such feelings? That is the miracle. 


That is the idea. It is the feeling in the 
man that makes great writing and the 
same thing that makes great preaching, 
and the trouble with the preaching now- 
adays must be that the preachers have 
not the necessary feelings; that the 
right facts have not possession of them. 
Is the world going to pieces because the 
preachers do not preach what they ought 
to, and is the reason they do not preach 
what they ought to that they do not 
realize what is important? The thing 
that is important is what Mr. Harvey 
calls St. Paul’s great piece of news, .but 
how is that. going to help the. world? 
A contemporary authority has said: 
“The minute a man becomes absolutely 
convinced of eternal life and gets the 
adjustment of his point of view that en- 
ables him to see that life on earth is a 
preparation for that eternity, all his 
values change and fall each into its own 
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place.” St. Paul’s great message is the 
chief historical basis of the accepted re- 
lations of this visible world with the 
world invisible. The task is to make 
people realize that certain things like 
immortality are not theories of this or 
that religion, but facts; living, operating 
facts, which all religions must accept and 
realize and put forward and live by if 
they are to get anywhere. 

There is now a great activity con- 
stantly at work and constantly spread- 
ing, the main end and object of which 
is to make mankind accept St. Paul’s 
great news item with all its conse- 
quences, and to believe, to feel actively, 
that the dead live, and that life on earth 
is a preparation for more and more im- 
portant, life to follow. It is true that 
the minute a man becomes absolutely 
convinced of that, all his values change 
and fall each into its own place. The 
concerns of this world will still be im- 
portant to him because his work is still 
here, but not so destructively important. 
They will not be primary; they will be 
secondary, as they ought to be. They 
will bear a relation to the things of the 
next stage of life. Preaching that will 
bring them to that relation is what is 
needed, but the preaching we get is 
timid on that subject. It shows some- 
thing not so much like eagerness to 
have immortality proved as an appre- 
hension that it may be proved in some 
irregular way. It will hardly be proved 
with vividness enough to help the world 
in its present crisis except in an irreg- 
ular way. St. Paul’s great piece of 
news seems to need contemporary cor- 
roboration. It is so familiar that it has 
lost a good deal of its news value. It is 
accepted by those who do accept it as 
something that happened a long time 
ago and has not happened since. That 
is true enough. It has not happened 
since so far as anybody knows, but a 
great deal has happened since to verify it 
and renew its force. Things that seem 
to make for verification of it are now 
happening constantly, but most of the 
preachers are afraid of them and most of 
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those who sit under the preaching do not, 
perhaps, know enough about them to 
have any opinion of their value. If there 
is great news available for the preach- 
ers, it must be let out if it is to do any 
good, and to let it out—to back it, dif- 
fuse it, and put it over as St. Paul put 
over his great news—is a mighty scary 
task, that all prudent people are going 
to avoid as long as they can. 

Happily, St. Paul was not a prudent 
man. He had a great conviction and all 
the courage of it. His story was, of 
course, ridiculous to all the common- 
sensible people of his time. There was 
no precedent for it; nothing like it had 
ever happened. Anybody who put out 
a story like that ought to have a com- 
mittee of his person, of course. Of this 
great news that St. Paul had, Mr. Har- 
vey says, “There were a few poor Jews 
who were in a position to corroborate the 
story, but the better class of Jews 
deemed the whole thing a fake, pure and 
simple.” It was the same, naturally, 
with the better class of Gentiles. Com- 
pared with the story of the resurrection 
of Christ, the news of modern spiritism, 
that the dead can speak to us, has 
wonderful support. Some of the best- 
known and most authoritative minds in 
the last and the present generations 
have credited it and affirmed the possi- 
bility of its truth. 

Myers said, in his book on the Survi- 
val of Personality, that, in his opinion, 
except for psychical research and its 
fruits, there would have been few persons 
left in the world a century hence who 
would have believed in the resurrection 
of Christ, but as things are, or as they 
were when Myers wrote, he believed 
that there would be few people who did 
not believe it. 

William James, who was not at all 
convinced of the facts of the Christian 
religion, saw, nevertheless, a possibility 
of new knowledge that might clarify and 


re-establish it. “I confess,” he said, in 
a letter written in 1884 to Thomas 
Davidson, “I rather despair of any 
popular religion of a philosophic charac- 
ter, and I sometimes find myself won- 
dering whether there can be any popular 
religion raised on the ruins of the old 
Christianity without the presence of that 
element which in the past has presided 
over the origin of all religions—namely, 
a belief in new physical facts and pos- 
sibilities. Abstract considerations about 
the soul and the reality of a moral order 
will not do in a year what the glimpse 
into a world of new phenomenal possi- 
bilities enveloping those of the present 
life, afforded by an extension of our in- 
sight into the order of nature, would do 
in an instant. Are the much-despised 
‘Spiritualism’ and the ‘Society for Psy- 
chical Research’ to be the chosen instru- 
ments for a new era of faith? It would 
surely be strange if they were; but if 
they are not, I see no other agency that 
can do the work.” 

If there is news for the preachers 
that will make their message burn and 
live they ought to get it. St. Paul 
got his news at first hand—it was re- 
vealed to him so that he felt its truth 
with passionate conviction. It is im- 
possible that the preachers or anyone 
else should preach the spiritual news of 
our day until they get it. When they do 
get it, they will preach it. The most 
that one can advise them is to look for 
it, remembering that it is not more in- 
credible than what they undertake to 
preach, and that it corroborates that 
gospel and does not conflict with it. 

Clergymen are individuals and not a 
group that thinks all alike. They be- 
lieve and they preach each man accord- 
ing to the light that he can get, and if 
now there is, as Conan Doyle says, “a 
new revelation” constantly coming 
through, they will in due time get hold of 
that. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN: 


FROM THE DIARY OF A CAVE MAN 


Freely Rendered into English Verse 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


WARRIOR, indomitably brave, 
I hunt the elk where leafy forests wave. 
I am fond of tribal dances 
With their delicate nuances, 
And of caroling a prehistoric stave. 


My records on the walls of rocky cells, 

On mammoth tusks and reindeer horns and shells, 
Are completely copyrighted, 
So I fear they may be slighted 

By historians like Mr. H. G. Wells. 


We have reached a most extraordinary stage 
Of progress on our earthly pilgrimage. 

We have weapons! We have fire! ! 

We have notions 3 t! _ We aspire!!! ! 
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EARLY ATTACK ON TAMMANY 


This marvelous invention is a bow— 

A most efficient weapon, don’t you know. 
But our Better Sort repute it 
Hardly sportsmanlike to shoot it, 

As it doesn’t give the saber-tooth a show. 








JAZZ IN THE STONE AGE 


Our orchestra have argued till they’re dumb 
The proper syncopation of the drum; 

Is it only right to thump it, 

“Tump-it, tump-it, tump-it, tump-it,” 
Or permissible to interject a “Tum”? 
















INCIDENT IN PRIMITIVE ROUND-UP 


Not satisfied with capturing the horse 
(For culinary purposes, of course), 

In a crazy whim to ride him 

My companion leaped astride him, 
And is showing every symptom of remorse. 











SHOWING ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY TREE 


My nephew has a consort in his hall; 
He won her young affections with a maul. 
‘But her family, pursuing, 
Gave him such a lot of doing 
That he hasn’t any folks-in-law at all! 
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FIRST RECORD OF SUBMARINE ATTACK 


As captain of a serviceable raft, 

I’m puzzled how to navigate the craft, 
With an octopus to starboard 
And a crocodile to larboard 

And those hippopotamussies fore and aft. 





A Thorough Job 

N the cook’s absence the young mistress of 
the house undertook, with the help of an 
inexperienced waitress, to get the Sunday 
luncheon. The flurried maid, who had been 
struggling in the kitchen with a coffee- 
machine which refused to work, confessed 

that she had forgotten to wash the lettuce. 
“Well, never mind, Marie,” said the con- 
siderate mistress. “‘Go on with the coffee 
and I'll do it. Where do you keep the soap?” 


The Beginnings of Prosperity 

N old farmer was in debt to a friend for 
money with which to buy a pair of 
steers, and, as the times were hard, was un- 
able to cancel it. He was a renter, and at 
least every other season he occupied a differ- 
ent farm. By the friend’s advice he had 
moved the year before into an entirely new 
field, a dozen miles from his usual haunts. 
When his friend saw him after an absence of 
several months—business having taken him 
into the old man’s neighborhood—the farmer 
hailed him from the cornfield and came out 
to the fence. 
* Hello!” 


farm?” 


said the friend. “Is this your 


“Yes; and I just come over to tell you 
that I will be ready to pay part of that claim 
of yours before long.” 

“You must be doing well?” 

“T think I am doing first rate, and I am 
powerful obliged to you for heading me this 
way. It’s kinder strange, but as long as I am 
doing as well as Iam I am going to stand it.” 

“Are you making any money?” 

The old man’s face brightened perceptibly. 
“No, I ain’t,” he replied, hopefully, “‘but I 
am losing it slower than I ever did in my life 
before.” 


A Real Climber 
“()F all the nerve I ever saw, Miss Up- 
start has the most complete supply! 
She seems to think her newly acquired wealth 
will take her anywhere!” said a disgruntled 
acquaintance of the lady. 

“Well, it has taken her into the exclusive 
Country Club, anyway, I hear,” said an- 
other. 

“Yes, but that is not the limit of her ambi- 
tions, by any means. I heard her bragging 
at luncheon that she thought she would send 
in her application to join the League of 
Nations!” 
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Military Preparedness 
‘THE morning before an 

attack was to be made 
upon a village occupied by 
German troops, George 
Washington Johnson, of 
the Mississippi colored 
troops, took his place in 
line with a large and 
somewhat battered pan 
attached to his equip- 
ment. This attracted the 
attention of the officer in 
charge, who demanded an 
explanation. 

“Indeed, sah,” said the 
soldier, “‘I done heahd de 
boss say dat when we got 
into dat town yonder we 
was goin’ to cook Fritzie’s 
goose, and I sure doan’ 
wan’ to miss dat cookin’.” 











Expert Testimony 
RS. SLIGHTLEIGH 


had been married but 
a short time. At an af- 
ternoon function she con- 
fided to a couple of friends 
that she was quite sure her husband never 
played poker at his club, like so many of those 
horrid men. 

**And how,” asked one of the other young 
women, “did you learn that Mr. Slightleigh 
did not play?” 

“Oh,” explained the bride, with an air of 
easy confidence, “I met some members of 
his club the other day and I asked them, 
‘Can Reginald play pgker?’ Theyéllooked 
thoughtful for a momé#Pand then answered, 
very sincerely, ‘No! He certainly can not.” 
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Trailed to Its Lair 


URING a suit to recover damages fol- 
lowing an automobile collision in the 
Adirondacks, the complainant’s attorney, a 
city lawyer, constantly hectored the defend- 
ant’s principal witness, a rough old guide, 
but was unable to shake his testimony. 
During cross-examination the guide men- 
tioned “‘havin’ come across the trail of a 
Ford.” The city lawyer jumped at this 
chance to discredit the guide’s evidence. 
“Do you mean to tell this court,” he de- 
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A la Carte 


Tue New Cook: “Yes, ma’m, I do all your cooking in me own 


residence, and send the meals over by motor.” 


manded, “‘that you can determine the make 
of a car by studying its track? How did you 
know it was a Ford?” 

“Well, sir,” drawled the guide, “I followed 
its trail about a hundred yards and found a 
Ford at the end of it.” 





An Eye to Business 


HE little daughter of a Congressman was 

sitting one evening on her father’s knee. 
She had a new little brother whom she re- 
garded with wonder, as children do regard 
the latest usurper before they have learned 
to love him. 

“To-day,” said her father, “a man offered 
to give me a whole roomful of gold for little 
brother. Shall I sell him?” 

The child shook her head. 

“But,” said the father, “think how many 
nice things a roomful of gold would buy! 
Don’t you think I better let the man have 
him?” 


“No,” answered the girl, thoughtfully, 


“‘let’s keep him till he’s older; he'll be worth 
more then.” 
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The Right of Way 
The cop who was once a boy and didn’t forget it. 


Reénforced 
WO contractors, of a type unfortunately 
too familiar, were talking of some build- 
ings which had collapsed before they were 
finished. 

“Well, Billerton,”” said one, “you always 
have better luck than I do.” 

“Better luck? How’s that?” 

“Why, my row of new houses blew down 
in last week’s wind, you know, while yours 
weren't harmed. All were built the same 
same woodwork, same mortar, same every- 
thing.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “but you forget that 
mine had been papered.” 


The Trodden Path 
MASSACHUSETTS man famed for his 
dry humor, never having taken a sea 

trip, conceived the idea one day of making a 
real voyage. Accordingly, he sailed from 
Boston in a small schooner. 

The first day out a storm was encountered 
and the old gentleman became violently sick; 
but after several hours he mustered up cour- 





age and strength to look out upon the trou- 
bled waters. As he gazed from the side of 
the little vessel up the trough of the sea, it 
seemed very smooth to him. The captain’s 
cutting of the waves was senseless, he felt 
sure. But as this mad steering continued, 
the unhappy passenger finally crawled out, 
on hands and knees, to where the captain 
stood at the wheel, and, raising his voice 
above the din of waves and wind, shouted: 
‘**Man, keep in the ruts, keep in the ruts!” 


Hard On Both of Them 


N Irishman whose face was so plain that 
his friends used to tell him it was an 
offense to the landscape, happened also to be 
as poor as he was homely. 
One day a neighbor met him and asked, 
**How are you, Dennis?” 
“Mighty bad. Sure, ’tis starvation that’s 
starin’ me in the face.” 
““Begorra,” said his neighhor, sympa- 
thetically, “‘it can’t be very pieasant for 
either of you!” 
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Near Enough 


NE rainy afternoon, 

as a train from the 
East pulled up at the little 
station of a most depress- 
ing town in the fever-and- 
ague district of a South- 
western state, a passenger, 
thrusting his head out of 
a car window, asked of a 
dejected-looking man who 
was leaning against the 
station door: 

“Say, what do you call 
this measly, dreary, orn- 
ery, low-down place?” 

“That’s near enough, 
stranger,” replied the na- 
tive, in a melancholy 
voice. “Let it go at that.” 





A Pertinent Query 


CERTAIN captain 
had been lecturing 
his recruits at some length on the duties 
of a soldier, and decided that he would see 
what effect his eloquence had had on 
them. 

Casting his eye over the men, he fixed on 
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Moruer: “James! Do you see that child pounding on the base- 


board? And he has the hatchet!” 


Harassep Farner: “ Yes, better take it from him. He'll need 


it after awhile for the piano legs.” 


EDITOR’S DRAWER 


“Keep your hands up, partner ! 
for no funny work.” 





A desperate man don’t stand 


his first victim. “Private Clancy,” he asked, 

‘“‘why should a soldier be ready to die for his 
country?” 

The private scratched his head, then an 

ingratiating smile flittered across his face. 

“Sure, Captain,” he said, 

pleasantly, “‘you’re right. 


Why should he?” 


Willing To Do His Part 


A N American who has 
spent much time in 
Scotland tells of an old farm- 
er who once took tea with 
a former Duke and Duchess 
of Buccleugh at Drumlanrig 
Castle, His Grace’s Dum- 
friesshire estate. 

His first cup of tea was 
swallowed almost immedi- 
ately the duchess gave it to 
him. Again and again his 
cup was passed along to the 
head of the table. At the 
tenth cup the duchess grew 
uneasy about the supply on 
hand. 

““How many cups do you 
take, David?” she asked. 

“How mony do ye gie?” 
John asked, cannily. 


] 
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At Niagara Falls 


PRovIDENT Brive: “J can’t help thinking, Silas dear, that we should have 


stayed at home and saved the money. 


We could have 


seen all this at the movies for fifty cents.” 





The Majority Had It 
‘THE manager of the apartment house re- 
ceived a call one morning from an irate 
top-floor tenant. 
“The roof leaks!” cried the top-floor man. 
“Roof leaks? Nonsense!” retorted the 
manager. “‘None of the people in the other 
flats say so.” 


One Too Many 

LITERARY family to which a seventh 
child had just come was at a country 
house, and for a time a good deal of the care 
of the other six children devolved upon the 
father, who had Spartan ideas as to the up- 
bringing of his sons. One morning he carried 
his two-year-old to the creek near his home, 
to give him a cold plunge. The child objected 
lustily to this proceeding, but was firmly 

held and ducked, notwithstanding. 
At the instant of the ducking, however, a 
brawny hand seized the Spartan father by 
his shoulder and flung him back, while the 


angry voice of the farmer, who was his near- 
est neighbor, roared in his ears: 

‘“*Here! None of that! I'll have the law 
on you for this.” 

For some time the father endeavored to 
convince the farmer that he was not trying to 
drown the child. Even then he wasn’t wholly 
convinced. To the very last minute he kept 
shaking his head skeptically and saying: 

“Well, I dunno about that. I dunno. 
You got six besides this.” 





Lullaby 


F, my dear, you seek to slumber, 
Count of stars an infinite number; 
If you still continue wakeful, 
Count the drops that make a lakeful; 
Then, if vigilance yet above you 
Hover, count the times I love you; 
And if slumber still rebel you, 
Count the times I do not tell you. 
FRANKLIN P. ApAams 





